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CHAPTER I 


| aang from a letter written by Christopher Wade- 
burn, I.C.S., telling his mother {and. anyoré- else 
who cared to look over his shoulder while he’ was ‘writ- 
ing) something about the new statién:to: which he had: 
just been transferred. — 


“YEBYU, UPPER BURMA. 
February 11. 
. -- so don’t address me at Mezali any more. I’ve 
finished my training there and they’ve shifted me to this 
place — see address above. ... It’s on the main Ran- 
goon-Mandalay line and is the junction for Mezali, so 
you see I haven’t come very far from the big-wigs. It’s 
only twelve miles to Mezali, along the branch line... . 
This is a one-horse little place — just the railway station 
and a lot of sidings, with a sprawling native village 
behind. There may be a dozen traders’ brick houses, 
the rest all native huts, with a few small wooden bun- 
galows where the Government officials and the railway 
subordinates live. ... By the way, I could do with a 
few more illustrated papers, now that there’s no club to 
go to.... There’s precious little to do here beyond 
one’s work.... I’m what is called a subdivisional 
officer here — on my own, you know, with three Burman 
township officers under me and almost the only Euro- 
pean in the place. The man I succeeded — Gibson, his 
name is — told me that if he hadn’t been able to run in- 
to Mezali twice a week or so and see some one, he would 
have been bored absolutely stiff. . . .’ ; 
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As though he had been himself bored stiff already, 
Wadeburn put his pen down and stood up to stretch 
and yawn. He tried to think of his mother, singularly 
young looking; ta ‘spite of her white hair, sitting at her 
-bureau in 2. straight up and down dress, so thick that 
-“it:made hintiperspire to think of it, working off one of 
her famous chatty screeds with her mouth twisted the 
tiniest bit on one side. He tried to recall the gist of her 
last letter. It had been, as it happened, more of a cate- 
chism than a causerie. “You must tell us everything, 
down to the last detail,’ she had said. ‘Much, much 
more than you have. How do you pass your time? 
What 1s your house made of? What do you eat? What 
are your servants dressed like? Are they Burmans or 
natives of India? You’ve got to remember how much 
little things like that mean to us untravelled folk. 
Madge wants to know if there are any tigers or dacoits. 
. .. It must be most interesting.’ , 

“Tigers or dacoits!’... He sat down again and 
straightened his back and squared his elbows.... 
‘Most interesting!’ ... That ‘most’ obviously meant 
that she wasn’t going to let him off with anything under 
half a dozen closely written sheets. ... To be sure, no 
doubt fifteen months back it would have been all most 
interesting, but good Heavens! —now!... 

He re-read what he had already written, feeling that 
he had been long-winded enough as it was. What else 
could he say? He looked up from the table for inspira- 
tion and through the office window noted Yebyu’s 
solitary ticca gharry (yellow, with red wheels) lumber- 
ing slowly down the white track of road, with the driver 
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nodding on the box and what looked like a stoutish 
Burman or Eurasian in drab clothes visible inside. 
What was the good of writing about a #cca gharry to a 
person who had never seen one? To describe the 
beastly thing adequately would, he reflected, run away 
with the better part of a sheet of note-paper. He wasn’t 
going to victimize his parent to that extent! 

His elbows began to move softly. “You might think 
this place “most interesting” for the first week’ (he wrote). 
‘After that it would bore you just as it bored old Gibson. 
I really am trying to imagine what you would think of 
the road my office looks out on. It’s very straight and 
has little zeem trees planted along each side. I’m afraid 
you would think it very badly kept and very badly in 
need of a watering. There’s an elderly villager from 
the jungle with nothing on but a pink loin-cloth (how 
about that for local colour?) walking up the middle of 
it at the present moment. He’s staring at the lamp- 

sts much as you would stare at him if you met him 
in Oxford Street. If you were here those same lamp- 
posts would leave you cold. You would just be a bit 
surprised if there weren’t any. On the other hand, if 
our friend who finds so much in the lamp-posts to 
interest him saw a tiger marching down the road to- 
wards him, he would merely ... No, by the way, he 
wouldn’t, for he knows there are no tigers within fifty 
miles at least. There are leopards nearer than that, but 
they never come near you. You've got to sit up over a 
kill at night to get so much as a glimpse of the beasts. 
As for dacoits, you only hear of them a fortnight after 
the event, by which time they are somewhere in Lower 
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Burma enjoying themselves at cinemas and leaving you 
all the dirty work to do. No, I’m afraid, Mother, that 
after you had been a week in the country, you would 
have as little to write about in Yebyu as I have.’ 

He rose again to his feet and took a turn or two up 
and down his room. At the sound of his footsteps a 
little low punkah which had been barely moving above 
his head, as though protesting at being used in Febru- 
ary, sprang guiltily to life and started a spirited flapping. 
He paced backwards and forwards and wondered what 
his mother would say if he took her at her word and set . 
down on paper a catalogue of the actual appointments 
of his office room. He went over them one by one as he 
stepped and turned — brown teak walls hung with a 
dusty map of the subdivision and a number of crabbed 
lists written in Burmese on yellowish foolscap paper; a 
well-worn cane mat covering the dusty floor boards; a 
heavy jail-made writing table, its green baize top 
marked diagonally with a long spluttering smear of red 
ink; a wooden stationery rack out of which protruded 
limp brown ‘On H.M.S.’ envelopes; a ha of papers 
held remorselessly down by a couple of leaden paper 
weights shaped like gigantic collar studs; a portly roll 
of blotting paper; a hank of pink tape; two cane-bot- 
tomed office chairs; a revolving book-case, full of pam- 
phlets bound in buff boards... 

He sat down suddenly again and made the inventory 
— slavishly, like an auctioneer’s clerk, not sparing his 
correspondent a single paper clip. He hoped his mother 
would be pleased with the result. He finished the 
letter, stuck the envelope down and stamped it, peeling 
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the stamps with difficulty off a sheet that had softened 
into a pulp during the rains and hardened again during 
the dry weather. 

Then he made the discovery that it was five o’clock 
and that tea would be ready for him at home. 

He threw his head back imperiously. ‘Heh, Chit 
Byan!’ he called out and a pallid brown lantern-jawed 
Burmese office peon appeared, pushing back the striped 
red and white hangings that covered the door into the 
veranda. He was lean and less middle-aged than he 
looked, with faded war medal ribbons almost falling off 
‘the breast of his regulation khaki jacket. Mutely he 
presented Wadeburn with his pith sun hat and took 
from his hands the pile of books and papers that were 
to accompany his master home. 

The couple descended the high wooden office steps 
and passed along the straight stretch of white road with 
the dwarfed neem trees on either hand. Wadeburn 
stalked ahead, Chit Byan prowled fifteen paces in the 
rear, occasionally shifting a wad of betel to the side of 
his tongue to shout a warning to this or that pedestrian 
who might be barring the subdivisional officer’s pro- 
gress to his residence. 

He had not much shouting to do, for pedestrians at 
this hour were few and far between, and Wadeburn’s 
bungalow — perched, like his office, on brown teak piles 
in the middle of its parched compound, was barely a 
quarter of a mile off. Everything in the compound 
looked burnt up. In one corner of the bare flat enclo- 
sure stood the servants’ quarters, roofed with ‘Public 
Works’ corrugated iron and smeared with red ochre, 
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in another were the stable and coach-house. The only 
touch of green in all this brazen hotness was given by a 
couple of large-leafed crotons planted in squat tubs 
which stood at each side of the steps leading up into the 
bungalow veranda. 

And as he approached, Wadeburn had a surprise. 
Right between the crotons, in the shade cast by the 
building itself, stood an expectant figure in European 
clothes which Wadeburn recollected having caught a 
glimpse of in the Yebyu #cca gharry half an hour back. 
He saw now that it could be no other than Tun Baw, 
an Indian Civilian and a contemporary of his own. He 
wondered where the fellow ba come from and how 
long he had been standing thus, mopping himself 
between the tubs of crotons. 

‘My word, Tun Baw!’ he exclaimed as he reached 
greeting distance. ‘I had no idea you were in this part 
of the country!’ 

It was their first meeting since Cambridge days. 

Tun Baw uncovered white teeth that looked like a 
row of pearls spread out on coffee-coloured display 
velvet in a jeweller’s window. ‘Hullo, Wadeburn,’ he 
said. “Are you out of office already?’ 

“Why not?’ demanded Wadeburn. “Where have you 
come from? You don’t mean to say they have shifted 
you to Mezalil’ He somehow felt a little put out at 
having Tun Baw sprung upon him unannounced like 
this.... “There’s nothing about it in the Gazette,’ he 
continued. 

“You'll see all about it in the postings to-morrow,’ 
said Tun Baw. 
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Wadeburn continued to regard his visitor doubt- 
fully. “What are you doing here, anyway?’ he inquired. 
“You’re not by any chance relieving me, are you?” 

‘My goodness, no!’ Tun Baw uncovered his pearls 
again. ‘I just came over to see you, man,’ he said. ‘I 
thought I would look you up.’ 

This devotion struck Wadeburn as very handsome. 
“Well, come up and have some tea,’ he exclaimed. 

He led the way up the steps and through an outer 
veranda into the inner sitting-room, where tea was 
already being laid out on the table. They sat down, 
hitching their trousers carefully, one at each end of the 
board covered with a country-woven cloth striped green 
and scarlet. Over the tea-cups they stared at each other 
curiously. 

Almost immediately Wadeburn became aware, dee 
down, of a significant ‘turn-over’ of feelings in his atti- 
tude towards Tun Baw. At Cambridge the Burman had 
been his senior by a year — a being whose squat, dusky 
personality had been shrouded in some mystery, for 
even if “Baw’ wasn’t a surname and the youth couldn’t 
actually trace his genealogy back to a historic Theebaw, 
he was certainly credited with an ancestry that was not 
far removed from royalty. For his weight he was no 
mean performer on the football field; he played a quite 
fair game of lawn-tennis and was accounted brilliantly 
up-to-date in the matter of dress. Wadeburn himself 
took no thought whatever for his clothes, at the same 
time he was aware of the weight that was attached to 
sartorial infallibility in the more modish undergraduate 
circles and there was no denying that Tun Baw, helped 
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by princely remittances from Burma, was an oracle who 
could be reckoned on to say absolutely the last word in 
socks and waistcoats. |In the eyes of a good many of 
Wadeburn’s more outspoken friends Tun Baw ranked 
merely as an over-dressed little nigger, but Wadeburn 
was well aware that in the new India that the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms were helping to create, brutal 
summaries like that wouldn’t do at all.| One had to 
make allowances. On the whole hé ‘had at college 
cherished a certain grudging admiration for his dapper, 
smiling, not unpopular senior. 

And now-—in Yebyu-—it was inevitable that he 
should look at Tun Baw through new eyes. From the 
moment he had sighted him fanning himself between 
the crotons he had been subjecting his companion’s 
ipen to a process of addition and subtraction. 

is own vision had in the interval been mightily en- 
larged. He could picture things now that he couldn’t 
possibly have pictured two years earlier. By this time 
he had seen many Tun Baws in skimpy waist-cloths, 
guiltless of an upper garment —amiable obsequious 
menials, ‘Take away his trousers and the pride of King’s 
Parade was hardly to be distinguished from the brown 
and bony Chit Byan or even the more primitive strip- 
ling who pulled Wadeburn’s office punkah. Wadeburn 
had his ideas now as to what Tun Baw’s father (now 
known to be a successful paddy broker) must look like — 
stout, oh, unquestionably! — white-filleted, with portly 
tattooed thighs covered by the folds of an orange silk 
paso, wedging big wads of rice with fat fingers into his 
mouth at meal times, almost certainly a chewer of betel, 
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munching noisily and disposing of his waste products 
in the usual vulgar way. Tun Baw was certainly a good 
many rungs down the social ladder since Cambridge 
days. One couldn’t, for instance, imagine Mrs. Pier- 
point, the wife of the Commissioner at Mezali, encour- 
aging the payment by Tun Baw of addresses to her 
daughter, that determined young woman, Deborah. No | 
one took him, in Burma (as apparently they had in/ 
Hammersmith), for the scion of a royal house. ° 
At the same time it was a fact that what the fellow 
had lost in the way of Oriental glamour he had recov- 
ered in the way of practical advantages. His foot was 
at last, in a manner of speaking, on his native heath. 
Mosquitoes probably seldom bothered him or made 
him unsightly. The hot weather didn’t leave him a 
prostrate worm. Above all he could turn conversation- 
ally inside out the sturdy brown villagers with whom 
Wadeburn, who was an indifferent linguist, still had to 
communicate in halting laborious sentences of his own 
or through the medium of some vile interpreter. There 
seemed to the Englishman no limit to the power that 
Tun Baw was able, by virtue of his birth and upbring- 
ing, to wield over his gaping countrymen. Those 
sturdy villagers, he knew, would not be able to try any 
nonsense on with Tun Baw as they did sometimes, he 
felt, with him. No, take it all round, the chap hadn’t 
lost so much after all by his home return! 
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CHAPTER II 


Wee pushed a cup of tea over to his com- 
panion. “What ate you doing in Mezali, any- 
way?’ he asked. 

The light, filtering in through the blue cloth chicks 
that shrouded the veranda, shone on Tun Baw’s sleek 
black head as he cocked it while he helped himself 
to sugar. ‘I’m in charge of the Treasury there,’ he 
said. 

‘Ah, Treasury Officer, are you?’ Wadeburn, with a 
subdivision of his own, could afford to think scorn of 
all Treasury Officers. “Have some biscuits, Tun Baw,’ 
he said. 

The Burman helped himself to biscuits, sitting side- 
ways in his chair, nursing a neatly trousered leg, letting 
his jade ring sparkle opulently. Wadeburn noticed 
that his companion had grown fatter since leaving 
England, that he showed threats, moreover, of display- 
ing fuller contours still. Too much rice and jaggery, no 
doubt. Wadeburn drew portlier and portlier pictures 
of Tun Baw’s father while he munched his own bis- 
cuits. | 
“How do you like the work, Tun Baw?’ he in- 
quired. 

Tun Baw’s light jacket, cut low, fitted him as tightly 
as a glove. His club neck-tie raked vivid streaks of 
colour across a V-shaped expanse of moist white shirt- 
ing. He slipped his finger alone between his collar and 
his plump coffee-coloured neck, sending the flesh into 
shining folds. ‘Oh, the work’s quite light,’ he declared, 
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showing his teeth again. “Out at four o’clock every day, 
my boy! Plenty of time for tennis and boating.’ 

‘It doesn’t seem to make any difference when I get 
out of office,’ grumbled Wadeburn. “They hunt me 
about everywhere, in season and out of season. They 
pursue me here to the house. They sit outside the bath- 
room door when I’m having my tub if they want any- 
thing out of me.’ He lifted himself an inch or so out of 
his chair to stare under the low eaves into the com- 
pound. “There are a couple of beggars out there by the 
cook-house now with a paper that’s probably a beastly 
petition,’ said he. ‘I shall have to see them some 
time.’ 

‘Let them come to office to-morrow,’ said his com- 
panion. ‘Don’t take any notice of them.’ 

‘It may be something urgent,’ objected the new — the 
very new — subdivisional officer. ‘I'll have a word with 
them later on.’ | 

“Have the chaps in here now if you like,’ said Tun 
Baw, prepared to waive ceremony. 

‘Not here. Not this moment,’ said Wadeburn. In 

oint of fact he would not for untold gold have suffered 

un Baw to be a witness, there in a long arm-chair, of 
his methods of dealing with crabbed vernacular peti- 
tions and Burman rustics who gabbled incoherently. 

‘If there’s anything perhaps you don’t quite under- 
stand —’ began Tun Baw, with less than his usual tact, 
but Wadeburn cut him short. 

‘The fellows can wait for the present,’ he observed. 
“I say, Tun Baw, fancy you in this part of the country! 
Where is it you’ve just come from? You were stationed 
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somewhere in the Delta, weren’t you? Bassein, was it? 
... A God-forsaken hole, that, eh?’ 

“Yes, Bassein,’ said Tun Baw, adding, without 
apology, “I was born there.’ 

“You were, were you?’ said Wadeburn. ‘Well, I 
suppose you're used to the place.’ Not having been 
there himself, he thought it very little good discussing 
Bassein critically. 

‘Bassein’s a bigger town than Mezali, anyway,’ Tun 
Baw went on, rolling his eyes with some fire in defence 
of his home land. ‘I would sooner be in Lower than 
Upper Burma any day.... Take Mezali, now!... 
No shops worth anything there. At Bassein quite fine 
shops. Almost as good as Rangoon. . .. Look at this 
Jjung'y hole, Yebyu!’ He cast a withering glance at the 
roofs of thatch and corrugated iron that were dotted 
along the rising ground behind the bungalow. “They 
wouldn’t make this even a Township headquarters in 
the Delta,’ he declared. He emptied his cup with a 
flourish and put it down again. ‘I’ve never been in 
Upper Burma before,’ he declared quite frankly. “Too 
much out of the way.’ He spoke of the upper province 
as a Londoner might of Caithness. 

“What! Never before!’ Wadeburn considered that 
by this time he knew Upper Burma fairly well. Was it 
possible that this Southerner from Bassein was not, 
after all, so much at home in his present surroundings! 
Perhaps the dialects differed appreciably. It would be 
rather quaint, he reflected, if, after all, old Tun Baw 
proved to be, in Yebyu, almost as much a foreigner as 
himself! He had heard and read of the admixture of 
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races in the country and the idea occurred to him that 
perhaps his companion wasn’t really a Burman at all. 
I say, you're not a Talaing, Tun Baw, are you?’ he 
inquired. ; 

ut Tun Baw was not a Talaing. In fact he seemed 
to think it rather odd that anyone should have thought 
he might be. He certainly had no difficulty in com- 
municating with his compatriots on the spot. When, 
after tea, Wadeburn conveyed himself hurriedly across 
the compound to interview the brace of waiting peti- 
tioners out of earshot of critics, his companion fell into 
swift idiomatic converse with Chit Byan, who was 
squatting with his elbows on his knees at the foot of the 
steps. It was a new experience for Wadeburn to hear 
his colleague really let himself go in his own tongue. 
He listened curiously from afar. 

At Wadeburn’s return the talk ceased and Chit Byan 
withdrew with dignity to the servants’ quarters. Tun 
Baw. nodded in the direction of the retreating figure. 
‘That peon of yours was out in France during the war,’ 
he observed. 

“Yes, he told me so,’ said Wadeburn. “A sergeant 
or something of that kind in the Labour Corps, I 
believe.’ 

‘Not a sergeant; just a cooly, I think,’ said Tun Baw. 
‘A great fellow for talking, that!’ He glanced at his 
wrist-watch. ‘Look here, man, I say,’ he exclaimed, 
‘I’ve got to catch my train back to Mezali soon. Come 
with me to the station. If we start now we shall be able 
to see the mail train come in.’ 


‘I'll come with you,’ said Wadeburn. If the truth be 
ar 
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confessed, he might have added that he rarely allowed 
an evening to pass without strolling down to the station 
to see what the trains brought to and took away from 
Yebyu. There was really very little else to do at that 
hour, or indeed at any hour, at that benighted junction. 
‘The up-mail clattered through on its way to Mandalay 
shortly before dawn, quite out of the running as a social 
event, but the down-mail arrived from the north just at 
the time when Yebyu was enjoying its hour of relaxa- 
tion after the toils of the day. Then the long shadeless 
platform, which since noon had been basking deserted 
in the glare alongside of the shimmering rails, blos- 
somed into dissipated life. There was always something 
to see on it when the parti-coloured mail-train had 
rumbled in and the engine had panted in leisurely 
fashion off down the track to water — Some acquain- 
tance there might be, bound for Rangoon, perhaps for 
England, or a party of globe-trotters who would 
emerge, jacketless, from their carriages to stride regally 
up and down and stare at their fellow-passengers in the 
third classes as they bargained with the station refresh- 
ment vendors for plantains and packets of boiled rice, 
or, scenting a local exile in the tall, high-shouldered 
young Englishman in soiled tweeds standing apart on 
the gravel, to get into conversation with him and ask 
him questions about the neighbourhood and its fea- 
tures. Sometimes the coaches would be full of hill folk 
in outlandish toggery bound on a pilgrimage to the big 
Rangoon pagoda — Shans in big hats and blue trousers 
or Palaung women in plush jackets and scarlet hoods. 
Always, too, there was a bustling exodus from the mail- 
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train towards the local for Mezali and the country round 
Mindaung, which waited, emitting plumes of white 
vapour, on a distant siding. There was plenty of time 
for transhipment, but no power on earth could persuade 
the agitated travellers that the local was not momen- 
tarily preparing to steam off without them, so there was 
invariably a panic-stricken helter-skelter across the 
intervening rails, baggage swinging at the ends of 
shoulder poles, kerosene oil tins banging, shrill exhor- 
tations rising on the evening air, all highly diverting 
for the leisured onlooker who had no train of his own 
to catch. Oh, sunset was unquestionably Yebyu’s 
hour! 

On this particular evening there were all the attrac- 
tions — plenty of white first class carriages, which spilt 
out a galaxy of Europeans — ladies as well as men — to 
air themselves among the crowd of local sight-seers; a 
sprinkling of scarlet-coated Government chuprassies to 
show that notables were earning their travelling allow- 
ance. Wadeburn knew none of the great ones, but, as 
luck would have it, there, of all persons, was Rumfold, a 
contemporary of his own, attached to the person of 
some high travelling official or other, standing, white- 
faced, in spectacles and shirt-sleeves alongside of a heap 
of mail-bags, carrying on his responsible person inky 
indications of having been working at his office boxes 
in the train. 

Wadeburn and Tun Baw bore down upon this 
favoured bird of passage, anxious to hear the latest news 
from the seat of Government — what kind of business 
Blenkinsop, a youthful prodigy of Tun Baw’s year, was 
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making of that Secretariat job of his, whether it was a 
fact that Propert was going on sick-leave and, if so, who 
would act for him — and cognate matters. Rumfold had 
plenty to tell the couple about Blenkinsop and Propert, 
but I am not sure that his hearers listened very atten- 
tively to him. It was hard to keep one’s attention un- 
divided with all the going and the coming that was tak- 
ing place on the platform around them, and presently 
Tun Baw, whose eyes had been roving, availed himself 
of a momentary pause in the talk to draw his com- 
panions’ attention to a person in their immediate 
neighbourhood. 

‘I seem to know that lady’s face,’ he declared in a 
husky aside. “Can you tell me who she is, Rumfold?’ 

Rumfold could not. Indeed he looked at Tun Baw 
as though he would not have told him if he could. 
‘She’s not one of Gregson’s party, anyway,’ he declared. 
‘Look, that’s Gregson, the thin old chap with white 
shoes beside the big woman in stripes. He’s an M.P. 
of sorts, studying the political situation — Swarajism, 
diarchy, opium ... everything. I wish him Joy of it! 
That’s his wife in white and his daughter talking to old 
Smithers.’ : 

‘Oh, that’s Smithers, 1s it?’ said Wadeburn. Smithers 
was Rumfold’s chief and a power in the land. Wade- 
burn was interested in having seen him in the flesh. 

“That’s him,’ said Rumfold. ‘No, I don’t seem te 
have seen that lady you’re asking about, Tun Baw, 
before. I didn’t notice her in Mandalay, anyway. She 
may have got in at Myohaung.’ 

The young European woman alluded to, having 
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stepped slowly past the trio, had come to a standstill a 
little farther along the platform, presenting a figure 
rather faded and slender. It must have taken sharp eyes 
to recognize her, for so much of her face as her sun hat 
did not hide was partly covered by a handkerchief 
which she kept pressed to her cheek. Wadeburn had 
been just aware of her passage, but at the moment, as it 
happened, he was saving up most of his eyesight for 
Miss Gregson, the travelling Member of Parliament’s 
daughter, who was standing, with her hands behind her 
back, talking to Rumfold’s elderly chief. 

‘I’m sure I’ve seen her before,’ declared Tun Baw, 
referring not to Miss Gregson but to the lady of the 
handkerchief. He kept his eyes fixed on the latter and, 
turning, with his glossy black head lowered a little, he 
swung softly away from his companions and strolled 
with laboured nonchalance in her direction. Wadeburn 
and Rumfold, following him with their eyes, were not 
slow to notice that he was attempting, under cover of a 
pile of luggage, to catch another glimpse of the young 
woman’s face. 

“Susceptible bird!’ grumbled Rumfold, following the 
manceuvre with sour disapproval and almost inaudible 
mutterings. ‘Recognize her, indeed! ... I don’t be- 
lieve it! ... Thinks that because he has been at the 
Varsity he can jolly well ... Why the deuce can’t he 
stick to his own womenkind!... If he can’t behave 
better than that, upon my soul, I'll...” The young 
man’s frown implied that, though he did not mind 
stretching a point and allowing himself to be seen hob- 
nobbing in public with a fellow like Tun Baw, it was 
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on the understanding that the chap comported himself 
with due decency in the presence of ladies. : 

“He has been spoilt by those girls at home,’ assented 
Wadeburn, with his eyes still riveted on the M.P.’s 
daughter, who had taken off her hat and bared her head 
to the evening breeze. 

What success had attended Tun Baw’s investigations 
did not appear. He did not rejoin his two companions. 
After a deliberate circuit of the nearer portion of the 
platform, during the course of which he twice kicked 
at one of the pariah dogs that were slinking through the 
station crowd and twice stumbled over mail-bags, he 
waved them from a little distance what was clearly a 
farewell greeting. 

‘I haven’t got my ticket for Mezali yet,’ he cried. 
‘Must get sharp before it is too late. Off now, you 
chaps. Good-bye! See you in Mezali soon, Wade- 
burn.’ He showed his teeth once yet again brilliantly 
and vanished into the ticket-office. 

Rumfold emitted a censorious grunt and stared up 
and down the line. “Time for me to be getting on board 
myself,’ he observed. “We start before the Mezali train 
does.’ 

The Rangoon mail was, in point of fact, about to 
proceed. The engine had crept back from the distant 
watering point and, through its hissing the clangour of 
the departure bell was making itself heard. The passen- 
gers on the platform clambered one by one into their 
compartments. Rumfold was the last to board the 
moving train. Three minutes later Wadeburn stood, a 
solitary European amid a crowd of natives, watching 
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the mail dwindle into the evening. A pink light hung 
in the western sky lighting up the scrub-covered plain 
down which the track ran gleaming, parallel to the 
forest clad uplands that marked the outermost limits 
of the Southern Shan States. 
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CHAPTER III 


H: continued to stand on the platform that darkened 
as it emptied, debating in his mind whether to go 
and have a final word with Tun Baw — whose train was 
still waiting, with steam up, in the distance— before 
returning to his lonely bungalow. 

Emerging out of the wooden station buildings there 
came to him through the gloaming a man in European 
dress, clearing his throat nervously. 

“They tell me you’re the subdivisional officer,’ began 
the new-comer. He was a dark-eyed, hollow-cheeked 
Briton, undersized, but wiry, with a chin that gave blue 
indications of not having been shaved for twenty-four 
hours. He held a big white sun hat in his hand and 
fanned himself with it lightly as he spoke. 

Wadeburn nodded. ‘I’m your man,’ he replied. ‘Is 
there anything I can do for you?’ 

‘A chap called Pillai sughet to have been round to see 
you already,” the stranger continued, continuing to 
clear his throat. “But he has gone sick — the fellow has — 
Dysentery, they tell me. It’s rather awkward for me, 
I can tell you! I’ve come to know if I may occupy 
the circuit house. They say there’s no dak bungalow 
here and I must get your leave to go to the circuit 
house.’ 

“There’s no circuit house here,’ said Wadeburn. 
“Only a District bungalow; furniture and crockery and 
all that, but no cook. You’re not a Government officer, 
are you?” 

The man rubbed his bristling cheek. “No, I’m just 
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touring,’ he said. ‘Preston, my name is. H. A. Pres- 
ton.” He regarded Wadeburn obliquely, as though to 
test the effect of this announcement and then, as the 
subdivisional officer failed to react in the manner hoped 
for, he went on in a tone of deep disgust. ‘I gave 
the chap a whole sheaf of bills to work off, but if he 
knocks up like this what are you to do?’ He stood 
and bit gloomily at the brim of his sun hat. ‘He has 
gone to the hospital,’ he added and then, returning 
to the charge, he said, ‘Anyway, may I use the rest- 
house?’ 

Wadeburn, from his superior height, looked the 
— curiously up and down before replying. “Well, 
if you’re ready to turn out if it’s required by a Govern- 
ment officer, you may,’ he said. “There’s no one in it at 
present.’ 

‘It will only be for one night — or perhaps two,’ the 
traveller explained. 

Wadeburn nodded reassuringly. ‘Oh, you’re not 
likely to be disturbed there,’ said he, and added with a 
smile, ‘People aren't exactly tumbling over each other 
to get into it. It’s just up the road there.’ 

“Much obliged,’ said the stranger with a little stiff 
inclination and, replacing his hat on his head, he turned 
and vanished into the station buildings. 

There was no time, after this, tosee anything of Tun 
Baw before he started. Wadeburn betook himself, with 
long slow steps, to his own bungalow. After all this 
intercourse with the outside world he felt more than 
usually solitary and forlorn. He wished now he had 
found out more about his business from the mournful 
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stranger before the latter had left him. He guessed the 


man was connected with some travelling cinema, unless 
he were merely a free-lance dentist or photographer or 
piano-tuner. In any case there he was, about to spend a 
day or two in a building not a hundred yards away 
from Wadeburn’s own. It was literally absurd that the 
two white men should pass the deadly evening that lay 
before them in solitude without trying to cheer each 
other up. Why hadn’t he asked the fellow to dinner? 
He determined to go over later to the District bungalow 
to see if he could do anything neighbourly for the 
stranger. 

It was almost dark when he reached his own roof. 
He shouted for a drink and sank into a long arm-chair. 
His lamp had already been lit and placed on the table 
in the veranda. On the striped cloth, full in the lamp- 
light, lay a white paper which had evidently been placed 
there since his departure with Tun Baw an hour back. 
He picked it up, yawning, and read it. It was a notice 
stating that Mr. H. A. Preston, illusionist, late of St. 
George’s Hall, London, assisted by Mademoiselle 
Georgette, was giving a performance at Chatterjee 
buildings Yebyu on the 11th February at 8.30 p.m. 
The place, the date and the hour were indicated in 
indelible pencil. ‘For one night only,’ was written and 
underlined in red ink at the top of the sheet and at the 
bottom was written, also in red ink, “Tickets, eight 
annas and one rupee. Feauteils, three rupees.’ 

Here was a thrill for sleepy little Yebyu! Wadeburn 
was of opinion now that he ought to have guessed that 
that sad unshaven traveller was something more out of 
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the common than a piano-tuner. He laid the handbill 
down, pondering the situation. Talking of dates, this 
was actually the 11th February, consequently the per- 
formance was due to start that same evening — in rather 
less than two hours’ time. . .. It didn’t give Mr. Pres- 
ton much time to collect an audience! 

Where were Chatterjee buildings, anyway? ... 
Chit Byan, brought into counsel, as he appeared soft- 
footed with the whisky and soda, knew all about them. 
He described their whereabouts and Wadeburn called 
to mind a rather dismal-looking whitewashed brick hall 
near the municipal bazaar, in which, some resident had 
told him, an enterprising Bengali had once tried, with- 
out success, to establish a picture playhouse. 

‘Tell them I shall want dinner in an hour’s time,’ 
Wadeburn told Chit Byan and sank back into his long 
arm-chair with his whisky and soda. 

He wondered, as he quenched his thirst with long 
satisfying gulps, whether Mr. Preston had any chance 
of beating up a full house. He feared the unfortunate 
illness of the advance agent must have militated against 
his prospects. .. . It was hard luck on the poor chap! 
A civil spoken fellow! ... A pure Englishman, too! 
. .. Wadeburn began to get an idea of what the man’s 
life must be like, travelling from one up-country station 
to another, performing to gatherings that might often 
be composed entirely of natives. ... Humiliating, 
Wadeburn thought. ... For the honour of Yebyu it 
behoved him to see that there was at least one European 
in the audience that night. He would put in an appear- 
ance at Chatterjee buildings. 
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He picked up the bill and studied its agitated scarlet 
superscriptions again. ‘Feauteils’ was really rather 
choice! .. . Mademoiselle Georgette, now . . . Could 
she be the young lady whose face that ass Tun Baw 
professed to have recognized behind her handkerchief 
on the station platform? He had supposed her to have 
travelled on in the down-mail, but, now that he came 
to think of it, he wasn’t at all sure she hadn't stopped 
behind. 

He learnt in due course that Mademoiselle Georgette 
was actually the lady in question. When, at half-past 
eight to the minute, he entered Chatterjee buildings he 
faced her seated, white and startlingly flaxen, at a table 
by the door, handing out tickets and taking in cash, 
and it was from the first moment painfully apparent 
why she had  igg-ae in keeping her handkerchief 
pressed to her face, for there was a recent and most un- 
sightly boil on the lower portion of her left cheek. It 
was a pity, Wadeburn reflected, that she should be thus 
disfigured, for, as a whole, her features, though a trifle 
drawn and somewhat on the pale side, struck him as not 
unpleasing — so far as a glance could tell him. It was 
the briefest of glances, for a certain shyness in the 
presence of the young woman’s affliction caused him to 
turn his gaze as quickly as possible from her face. “A 
three rupee seat, please,’ he murmured, and stared 
resolutely away into the lamp-lit hall, where an array of 
black heads and gaudy head-cloths showed that, in 
spite of his rather tactless illness, Mr. Preston’s advance 
agent had managed, in a very short space of time, to 
collect quite « creditable muster of residents. 
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With his eyes still averted from the flaxen head, he 
picked up the ticket that white fingers had thrust toward 
him and made his way to his seat. 

It soon appeared that he was the only three rupee 
patron there that night. There were two padded wicker 
chairs in the middle of the front row which as good as 
shouted their expensive French names at him from 
across the room, and into one of these he sank at the 
bidding of the dark Madrasi youth who acted as usher. 
The other upholstered stall was untenanted, but far- 
ther along the front row, on hard rupee seats, sat Mr. 
Catheravalu, the station-master, in khaki drill, Maung 
Ba, the Township officer, in a lemon-coloured head- 
kerchief, Mr. and Mrs. Scarth and other local notables. 
Mr. Scarth was a railway guard working on the branch 
line to Mezali — an ex-corporal from a British line regi- 
ment, who had brought a straight back, a military 
address, a hoarse voice and a scrupulously waxed mous- 
tache into civil life with him. Mrs. Scarth, whom the 
occasion had called out in powder-blue, was large and 
heavy and more than double-chinned. She was two 
inches taller than her husband. Lambeth was her home 
and, in spite of many years ‘on the strength’ in the East, 
she still preserved the mentality of Lambeth. She had 
also been in so many garrison towns that she considered 
herself in a position to think very small beer of Yebyu. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Scarth,’ said Wadeburn. 

“The same to you, Mr. Wadeburn,’ Mrs. Scarth 
gave back a gracious inclination and used her palm-leaf 
an with vigour, while Mr. Scarth, in white, sat very 
upright beyond her. 
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After this there was silence for a space which Wade- 
burn devoted to an all-round scrutiny of the occupants 
of the hall. At the end of it he discovered that Mrs. 
Scarth had moved with an imperceptible motion to her 
right till only a few inches of padding and wicker work 
intervened between her and him. 

*’Tisn’t often,’ the lady observed, with a glance round 
that embraced the whole of the assembled gathering. 
‘No, ’tisn’t often that we get this sort of thing in Yebyu, 
eh, Mr. Wadeburn?’ She patted her lip with the edge 
of her fan and rolled her eyes at him. ‘Going it, we 
are!’ she declared jocosely. “They'll be getting jealous 
of us at Mezali soon, with all our samashas! Why, we 
shall have the Ferguson people coming here next, I 
shouldn’t wonder!’ 

This was Mrs. Scarth’s playful sarcasm, as you could 
see by the way her mouth worked. The Ferguson 
Company were the musical comedy people de /uxe who 
never visited a station with less than two regiments in 
it. After this jeu diesprit she drew one confidential inch 
nearer her companion. ‘I’ve seen him before,’ she in- 
formed Wadeburn out of the side of her mouth that 
was not behind her fan. 

‘Seen whom before?’ asked Wadeburn. 

‘This conjurer chap. I recognized him as he come 
on the stage just now with the table and chair. I says 
to Mr. Scarth, ‘Where was it we seen that young fellow 
last?”’ I says. Didn’t I, George?’ 

“You did,’ breathed George subserviently, plucking 
at his moustache. 

‘And I says it was the Kennington Hippodrome, 
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didn’t I, George? I recollect his face perfectly. The 
things he did with eggs, now! And cards, tool... 
George, do you remember his making that young 
woman disappear?’ 

George remembered perfectly too. ‘He won't be 
able to give that this evening,’ he observed gruffly. 
“Needs a special cabinet, that does. Too big for touring 
with, I’ll be bound.’ | 

‘Besides,’ added Wadeburn, feeling that some 
sprightly contribution was expected of him, ‘he couldn’t 
afford to lose that young woman at the door. If she 
vanished there would be nobody to look after the 
takings.’ 

“No, that he couldn’t afford to, not if she never came 
back,’ agreed Mrs. Scarth heartily. “But you see she 
came back all right, that one did. Walked up out of the 
orchestra before you could say “knife.” A dark girl it 
was, I recollect, not a bit of yellow fluff like her at the 
box-office.... Poor young thing! ... His wife, I 
_ suppose. A shame, I call it, making her sit there, 
looking the figure she does! I would like to put her to 
bed, I would, and give her a good dose of salts.’ 

She plied her fan in silence for a while, then she 
shifted a little closer still to Wadeburn and with her 
eyebrows indicated a bearded native of India perched 
at an angle of limp discomfort on an unaccustomed 
chair close to the wall. “Do you see Nabi Baksh over 
there?’ she asked. 

Wadeburn followed the direction of her gaze. “The 
old chap in the red pagri?’ said he. “Who is he?’ 

Mrs. Scarth explained amusedly — still from behind 
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her fan — ‘He’s the juggler who performs round about 
here,’ said she. ‘He lives in Yebyu, but he goes all 
over the country with a boy. He must have been in 
Mezali often while you were there, Mr. Wadeburn. I 
expect you’ve seen him do the mango tree trick.’ She 
indulged in an austere giggle. “The idea, now!’ she 
went on. ‘Come to see how they do his sort of thing in 
Europe, I suppose! A rupee seat, too, I declare! Eight 
anna seats not good enough, of course! Well, I wonder 
what he’ll make of it all, I do, indeed!’ 

Wadeburn had indeed been present at a perform- 
ance of Nabi Baksh’s at Mezali. He remembered to 
have seen red cloth balls appearing and disappearing 
inexplicably under wooden cups; stones, thread and 
lighted tinder issuing in. diabolic fashion out of a big 
bearded mouth; the bundling of a small boy into a 
wicker basket which was immediately pierced through 
and through in a dozen places by a most genuine sword 
blade; all utterly inexplicable. He wondered what a 
professor like this would be able to learn this evening. 

Nabi Baksh’s glances right and left showed that he 
knew that his presence had been noted. Feeling that he 
shone with a reflected glory he was not displeased at 
the attention he was attracting, though he would have 
been even more pleased had he been allowed to squat, 
tucked up on his lean launches, as at his own perform- 
ances he squatted, with his basket at his side and his 
forearms drooping over his bony knees. What he 
would have liked to do now was to raise his heels on to 
the chair seat and get a sensible support for his elbows, 
but he recognized that he had to pay his price of dis- 
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comfort for the privilege of mixing in the best society, 
and so he suffered in silence, his members dangling. 

It was well after the half-hour when Mr. Preston 
finally appeared on the platform, indicating, by a com- 
prehensive bow that his previous appearances, carrying 
chairs, tables and other objects, had been informal 
entries that were to be dismissed from the minds of the 
audience. Since his interview with Wadeburn on the 
station platform he had had time to shave. He had also 
had time to cut his chin and to ornament the place with 
a funereal disc of sticking plaster. Mr. Pillai’s short- 
comings still seemed to weigh on his mind and bring his 
eyebrows together and he looked exceedingly sombre 
and hot in his black dress coat, made of a material more 
suited to the temperature of St. George’s Hall than of 
Chatterjee buildings. It was a positive relief to Wade- 
burn when, half-way through his opening address 
(which, being in English, was largely wasted on the 
audience), the performer suddenly slipped out of his 
coat and, then and there, the better to establish the 
purity of his dona fides, proceeded to tuck his white shirt 
sleeves up to his elbows. By the time the actual per- 
formance began he gave signs of being as cool as any- 
one in the hall. 

If the burden of his cares made Mr. Preston’s patter 
sound rather forced and mirthless, it did not affect his 
manipulative dexterity. He never referred to his efforts 
as ‘tricks.’ He called them ‘experiments’ and spoke of 
them with a deprecatory reserve, as though he were 
never quite certain, between you and him, how the 
wretched things were going to ‘pan out.’ It may have 
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been Mr. Pillai’s defection that induced this pessimistic 
attitude, but there was certainly no need for pessimism, 
for the experiments were, without fail, exasperatingly 
successful and the audience, with one exception, duly 
mystified. 

The exception, of course, was Nabi Baksh. That 
expert sat watching each trick with an intentness that 
was at once critical and indulgent. Not a motion of the 
performer’s hands or body or face escaped him. His 
attitude of hawk-eyed attention lasted, however, only up 
to a certain point. When that point — which was often 
long before the climax — was reached, he would, for no 
apparent reason relax, draw a deep breath, lift a bare 
foot to scratch it and from that moment appear to dis- 
play more interest in his neighbours than in the per- 
formance. As the evening wore on this moment of 
relaxation became more and more stressed, in fact it 
was soon clear the Nabi Baksh was not playing the 
game and that all this sighing and twitching was in- 
tended to draw attention to that one particular appar- 
ently innocent movement by which the public were 
hoodwinked and the trick, for all practical purposes, 
performed. It is not to be supposed that these tell-tale 
movements were lost on the performer on the platform. 
As the programme proceeded they drew from him side- 
glances that grew more and more exasperated. In fact, 
so much did his rival in the red pagri get presently on 
Mr. Preston’s nerves that Wadeburn, fearful of a scene, 
took it on him to intervene and, by a threatening frown 
or two of his own, put an end to the spoil-sport’s 
demonstrations. 
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Throughout the performance Mademoiselle Geor- 
gette assisted with a kind of resigned languor. When 
the last comer had passed the box-office she took up her 
station on the stage, handed Mr. Preston his implements 
of mystification, passed up handkerchiefs, rings and 
hats provided by a confiding audience and made herself 
generally useful. When her principal, bound hand and 
foot by Mr. Scarth and seated behind closed curtains, 
threw waistcoat, collar and shoes over the hangings and 
yet, a moment later, was discovered seated in his chair 
minus these articles of wear, but as firmly tied up as 
ever, it was she who pulled the curtains aside and 
retrieved the flying raiment. It was she, too, who, later, 
seated blindfold on high, with her boil showing very 
conspicuously below the white of her bandage, gave an 
exhibition of thought-reading and described, in a rather 
colourless monotone, articles taken at random from the 
pockets of the gathering. 

The performance culminated in the production of a 
mildly protesting rabbit out of Mr. Catheravalu, the 
Madrasi station-master’s very wide-brimmed white pith 
sun hat. There was a burst of final loud applause and, 
apprised in so many words of the fact that the pro- 
gramme was at an end, the assembled company rose to 
its feet and commenced to stream out into the night. 

It was then that Mrs. Scarth showed what Yebyu 
could do in the way of entertaining the stranger within 
its gates. From behind her fan she made a sudden 
social advance. “Would you care to come home and 
have a bit of supper with us, Mr. Wadeburn?’ she 
murmured with her eyebrows up. ‘Mr. Scarth is going 
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to ask Mr. Preston and his young lady to join us. 
Seems the least we can do after the pleasant evening 
they've given us! They’ll need a snack, poor things! 
Besides,’ she added, her eye scanning the company as 
it departed, ‘I want them to see that we aren’t a// 


hitey-browns here.’ 

WA Here was an appeal to racial camaraderie before 
_/ Which our select young ‘heaven born’ went down. ‘I 
{ shall be delighted, Mrs. Scarth,’ he assured the Juno 
| in powder-blue. He refused to consider what Mrs. 
Pierpoint, that exclusive matron, would have thought 
of his acceptance. Why, after all, why the deuce 
shouldn’t he accept? Weren’t he and the Scarths fellow 
exiles? Was he to be expected to sit in splendid isola- 
tion in his Government bungalow for ever — one of the 
three solitary Europeans in Yebyu? Away with snob- 
bery! ‘Very good of you to take pity upon me, Mrs. 
\ Scarth,’ he declared. He suddenly felt that by rights it 
' was he who should have been entertaining the others at 

.. his table... . Why hadn’t he thought of it before? 
_A few minutes later he found himself walking 
through the clear moonlight at Mademoiselle Georg- 
ette’s side, preceded, at a distance of about ten paces, by 
Chit Byan who, 1n addition to an entirely superfluous 
hurricane lantern, was burdened with the property rab- 
bit. The young woman had entirely thrown off her stage 
languor and was soon demurely challenging her com- 
panion’s claim to have guessed how she had done that 
wonderful thought-reading business. The cool air and 
the bland moonlight brought them wonderfully to- 
gether. In their rear Mrs. Scarth stepped majestically 
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between the ex-corporal and the illusionist and the talk 
of the trio, as Wadeburn judged from such fragments as 
reached him, never wandered far from the Kennington 

Hippodrome. | 

The Scarths’ wooden bungalow stood conveniently 
near the railway line, with its windows gleaming hos- 
pitably yellow and the moonlight making a flat blind- 
ing white affair of its shingled roof. Supper was all 
ready on the table — pink tinned salmon, a Stilton 
cheese, stewed guavas and whisky and soda. The guests 
were adjured not to stint themselves in the matter of ice, 
as Mrs. Scarth had succeeded that evening in getting 
on the soft side of the railway refreshment room con- 
tractor. Wadeburn sat down next to Mademoiselle, 
with her unblemished cheek turned towards him, feel- 
ing that he would have missed a unique experience if 
he had stupidly refused this invitation. Here, at any 
rate, was something spicy to tell his mother about. 
This was better than tiger stories. How she would 
laugh when she read his letter! 

They all ate and drank with hearty appetite. The 
strolling pair were good company in a quiet and wholly 
genteel manner. Supper over, cheroots were lit and the 
talk become general. Mademoiselle Georgette was 
offered a cigarette but declined it on the ground that it 
would not be good for her boil. That affliction and its 
semedy were freely discussed. The visitors inquired 
about the medical resources of Yebyu and were told all 
about the railway dispensary, at which the sufferer’s 
poor cheek could be treated, though Mrs. Scarth herself 
enlarged on the benefits she had derived from just 
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ordinary crushed aeem leaves, which she thought were 
far more likely to do good than any of the hospital 
assistant’s nostrums. 

“Well, anyway, if there’s nothing else to be had, you 
try the neem leaves, Mrs. Preston,’ she said. 

The young lady indulged in the prettiest gesture of 
entreaty. “Preston! Oh, not in private life, please!’ she 
begged and turned to her travelling companion, as 
though inviting him to explain. 

The illusionist cleared his throat and dusted his 
cheroot against his plate. ‘McIntosh, my name is,’ he 
informed the company. ‘Preston’s just my stage 
name.’ 

‘Of course,’ assented Mrs. Scarth, showing that her 

‘Mrs. Preston’ had been just a feeler. 

“You see, McIntosh is no good for the bills,’ the 
owner of the name continued. ‘At any rate, not for a 
chap in my line. No, McIntosh would never catch on, 
whereas, Preston — why, there it 1s, you see! Preston.’ 
His rather mournful brown eyes turned appealingly to 
his hearers. 

‘Not a bad name,’ declared Mr. Scarth, with more 
decision than comprehension. ‘I knew a Preston once 
at Jhansi; sergeant, he was. A fine billiard player.’ 

‘I mean as a stage name only.” McIntosh went on to 
explain, showing that his point had not yet been 
grasped. ‘It’s just the thing for me, you see. What 
about Presto!, eh?’ He watched the others with tumbler 
raised expectantly. He invited their comment. 

A light began to dawn on Wadeburn. ‘To be sure,’ 
said he. ‘And H. A.?’ 
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*That’s right,’ exclaimed the illusionist. ‘H. A., 
Hey ... See? ... Hey Presto!’ 

He let the great thought sink in while he sipped his 
whisky and soda. “Though I’m bound to say it doesn’t 
always catch on first thing,’ he had to admit a moment 
later, with a shade of petulance. ‘Once people get a 
hint, though, they tumble to it, just as you did just now. 
Anyhow, it’s a good English name; better than those 
dirty foreigners have any right to use!’ 

This led him off on to a grievance. It was foreign 
competition, apparently, that had driven him tempor- 
arily to the East. What with Continental rivals under- 
cutting them, Britons of his calling had always found it 
difficult in the past to make a living on the variety stage, 
and now, on the top of the Europeans, these confounded 
Japanese and Chinese and Hindus, thrusting their 
cheap labour on the market! ... It was the very devil! 
It was as much as an English conjurer could do nowa- 
days to get an occasional grudging engagement at some 
measly provincial hall. The time had come, he informed 
his hearers, to meet these interlopers on their own 
ground. He let it be known that one of his objects in 
visiting the tropics had been to pick up ideas for some 
baffling Oriental mysteries to add to his ears He 
spoke to his companions of the ae of their seeing 
him next season in the garb of an Indian fakir. ‘Just a 
question of grease paint and a handy back cloth with 
the Taj Mahal on it,’ heexplained. “Luckily I’m not 
fair. I shouldn’t hardly need to have a wig.’ 

“Talking of Indians,’ said Mr. Scarth. “Did you see 
that Mussulman juggler chap in the audience, Mr. 
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McIntosh? ... Old Nabi Baksh. He has got some 


fine tricks, he has.’ 

‘Did I see him?’ ejaculated the illusionist bitterly. 
‘Could I help seeing him — if it’s the chap in a red tur- 
ban you’re talking about. I should have liked to have 
clouted his head for him — giving the show away like 
that! ... Nabi Baksh, indeed! ... I'll Nabi Baksh 
him!’ 

He emptied his tumbler with a vicious snort. It was 
clear that he had but a poor opinion of the professional 
morality of his fellow-craftsman. ‘A bit too clever alto- 
gether!’ was his verdict and it was manifest that if he 
approached any Indian juggler with a view to a friendly 
exchange of experiments, that Indian juggler would 
not be Nabi. Baksh. Thereafter he nursed his griev- 
ances in silence till, it being past midnight, Wadeburn 
rose to bid his hosts good-night. The guests left in a 
body, lighted homewards by a very drowsy Chit Byan. 
What Wadeburn said to Mademoiselle on the way 
history does not relate. There were topics eee 
however, to make him forget to ask her whether Tun 
Baw had been correct in thinking he had recognized her 
face. 
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CHAPTER IV 
ee District bungalow, where Mr. McIntosh and 


his assistant were putting up, stood not more than 
a hundred yards down the road that led to the sub- 
divisional officer’s house. Wadeburn had its square 
body, perched on stilt-like piles, outlined faintly in the 
mist before him as he sat, on the following morning, in 
his own front veranda, drinking his early tea. In spite 
of unaccustomed cheese and Sak at 11 p.m. he felt 
wonderfully alert and cheerful and, as he crunched his 
toast and sipped his cup, he began framing the opening 
sentences of the letter which he had the night before 
apm himself the pleasure of writing to his mother. 

e remembered that there was no detail so trumpery 
that it could not interest her. Presently he pulled a 
sheet of paper towards himself, picked up a pen and 
started his screed. 

‘I’m just up and having my chota haziri’ (he wrote). 
‘I must tell you what I did last night. I had supper 
with the Scarths, the only other Europeans in the place, 
and met two distinguished birds of passage, Mr. H. A. 
Preston and Mademoiselle Georgette. Mr. Scarth is, 
as I think I have told you, a guard on the railway. Mrs. 
Scarth is a good soul. Mr. Preston (his name 1s Mc- 
Intosh, really) is a travelling conjurer, and Mademoi- 
selle Georgette is his assistant. She is —’ 

Having got so far, he paused and looked up and away. 
He was in search of the phrase that was to sum up the 
attributes of the fair-haired young woman who was in 
his thoughts, and forthwith his glance wandered from 
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the paper before him and with it his attention, for he 
had become aware that the mist round the District 
bungalow was scattering and that a flutter of the most 
delicate shade of pale blue showed that some one was 
stirring on the back veranda of that rather sombre 
building. ... All at once he felt a glorious restlessness 
quicken in his marrow. What business had he, he 
asked himself, to be wasting the cool hours of the morn- 
ing indoors? There would be plenty of time when the 
sun was fierce outside to do all the letter writing he 
needed... . 

Pen quivering in hand, he watched Mr. Preston’s 
assistant, as the morning brightened, moving across the 
District bungalow veranda, blonde and willowy, carry- 
ing herself with some grace in a lightly flowing wrap- 
per. He saw her halt and stand for a while, with her 
elbows on the veranda rail, gazing out in his direction 
and then became aware that she had stooped and gath- 
ered to herself off the floor a brownish object which, 
from the flapping agitation of its extremities, he guessed 
to be the property rabbit. She then stood bolt upright 
before him with the thing clutched to her, making at 
that misty distance a picture full of charm and tender- 
ness, and the movement of her hands and the glint of 
something green close to the brown convinced him that 
she was feeding the animal with some vegetable dainty. 
Presently she disappeared with her armful into the 
bungalow and a moment later he was aware of a deli- 
cate flower-like vision (pure forget-me-not) in the bare 
expanse of compound. 

He discovered, when he first began to come to him- 
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self after this moving episode that he had discarded his 
pyjamas, and, in his bedroom, was whistling softly to 
himself as he dressed. Up till then everything had 
been subconscious, in fact, he can hardly have been 
said to act consciously until, having quitted his own 
house, attired for a walk, he had reached a point on 
the road about half-way between his residence and the 
District bungalow. Then, in answer to a demand as to 
what, in the name of goodness, he was prancing off to 
do, he began assuring himself that he couldn’t possibly 
let these two Europeans leave Yebyu without making 
some little gesture of friendliness. He could, at any 
rate, offer them a meal before they started for their 
next destination. ... It would be churlish not to. 

As he walked down the road he saw a flaxen poll 
moving above the top of the low bamboo fence of the 
bungalow compound. It was extraordinary how in a 
land of never-ending blue-black top knots a fair head 
of hair caught the eye and captured the imagination! 

He turned in at the compound gate and came face 
to face with Mademoiselle in petticoat and dressing- 
poe She was shepherding the property rabbit, which 

olloped aimlessly over the dried-up turf, squatting at 

intervals to ruffle its nose and gaze round it, as though 
in search of some green scrap of food in the wilder- 
ness. 

Wadeburn raised his hat. ‘Good morning,’ he said, 
and the young woman returned his greeting, a little 
taken aback at the suddenness of his appearance and, 
perhaps, at the informality of her own attire. 

He tried to put her at her ease at once. He professed 
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great interest in her charge. “What do you feed that 
chap on?’ he asked, pointing to the rabbit. 

“What I can,’ she replied, almost inaudibly and, 
stooping, she gathered the kicking beast to her again, 
much as she might, in an access of shyness, have clung 
to a staid duenna. ‘It’s not so easy to get cabbage,’ she 
went on, her rather discontented little mouth moving 
near the animal’s twitching ears. “He'll eat grass, 
though, and I can often get lettuce. We got beautiful 
lettuce in Toungoo. There are lots of Chiov gar~ 
deners there.’ 

‘I’ve come to know if I can do anything for you,’ he 
said. “Are you all right in the rest-house? ... Com- 
fortable, eh?’ 

He noticed that her boil was much better. There 
really was no need for her to hold the rabbit up as she 
did and bury the lower part of her face in it, as though 
in a furry boa. Over the top of the fawn-coloured arch 
of the animal’s back her eyes encountered his. “Thanks, 
Mr. Wadeburn,’ she said. “We’re quite comfortable 
here.’ And then, with a breath of resignation. “We’re 
used to roughing it, you see.’ 

“How about food?’ he went on. ‘Can I offer you 
breakfast?” 

‘Oh, Mrs. Scarth has asked us to breakfast,’ was 
her reply to this. “She said something about tiffin 
too.’ 


‘Ah, did she?’ said Wadeburn, and rubbed his chin. 
‘She’s a hospitable old lady, isn’t she?’ he continued, 
sounding his note of encomium, but aware, all the time, 
that he bore a little grudge against Mrs. Scarth for 
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having thus, as it were a sécond time, stolen a march 
upon him. 

The young lady concurred in a voice that began to 
sound rather tired. ‘I should think so. A fair caution, 
she is,’ she observed. 

Wadeburn felt that, having delivered his message 
and received his answer, it was time for him to be con- 
tinuing his morning walk. However, he dallied by the 
blue apparition. “Are you off this evening?’ he asked, 
reflecting that Mrs. Scarth seemed to have said nothing 
about to-morrow’s breakfast or that evening’s meal. 

“Yes, we’re going to Mezali by the evening train,’ 
she said. “We don’t perform there till to-morrow and 
then we go on to the river stations and back to Rangoon 
through Prome.’ 

Her voice seemed to be getting more and more 
tired. Wadeburn glanced at her compassionately. 
“You’re always on the move, I suppose,’ he murmured. 

“That we are and no mistake!’ she returned. ‘Always 
at it. Day after day. Oh, my goodness!’ She put the 
rabbit down on the ground with the air of dismissing a 
superfluous chaperone, and immediately became plain- 
tive. ‘I haven’t been able to turn round the last six 
weeks!’ she declared. ‘Nothing but trains and dak 
bungalows\’ She picked a handkerchief from the bosom 
of her wrapper to wipe her face. 

‘I’m about fed up with the whole thing!’ she con- 
fessed and then, with a deep breath, she brought out 
something that stirred him oddly. ‘I would give any- 
thing for a few quiet days here,’ she said. “A nice peace- 
ful little place like this!’ 
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He looked at her curiously, certainly with new 
interest. “Ah, you’ve been overdoing it, I expéct,’ he 
said in his deepest and most sympathetic voice. He 
could not understand how it was that this last remark 
of hers should have drawn her to him, but it had. It 
struck him that anyone who had been so wrought upon 
as to wish to spend a few quiet days in a burnt-up dog- 
hole like Yebyu must indeed have gone through deep 
waters. Moreover the fact that he himself was almost 
the only European in Yebyu seemed to add a subtle 
flavour of compliment to the declaration. He certainly 
found himself gazing at her as at some new being. He 
liked her face. Her mouth was really more piteous than 
discontented. He suddenly glowed with a wish that she 
might soon look a little stronger and less. waxen. A 
certain touch of pathetic delicacy he had not noticed 
before in her chin and nose sent charming twinges 
through him. He would have liked to think that he had 
the power to bring a flutter of colour into those white 
cheeks of hers. She wasn’t exactly refined, and yet she 
wasn’t of the fluffy barmaid class into which he had last 
night been almost inclined to put her. She was piti- 
fully, almost preciously, fragile. It looked as though 
she would have gone down before the lightest breath of 
wind. 

“You oughtn’t to be out in the sun without a opi on,’ 
he told her suddenly. 

She looked up at the sky. The mist was thinning and 
growing yellow as it thinned, to let a blur of blue 
through. ‘I oughtn’t to be out at all. I’ve got a touch 
of fever, I think,’ she declared and, stooping, picked up 
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the rabbit again, as though the interview were at an end. 
‘Did you want to see Mr. Preston?’ she asked, with a 
return of her most fatigued manner. ‘He has just gone 
to the station. You'll meet him if you're going that 
way.” 

“I don’t want to see him, thanks,’ was his reply. ‘I 
must be getting on. Good-bye.’ 

He held out his hand. ‘Good-bye, Mr. Wadeburn,’ 
she said. She evidently did not realize that he con- 
sidered they were parting for good; however, she took 
his hand and let him press her limp palm. Hat in hand, 
very erect in the mist, he watched her re-enter the rest- 
house, with her face buried in the rabbit’s fur. From 
the top of the wooden steps she gave him a final wave. 

He took the memory of that wave with him. 

He was very pensive for the rest of his morning walk, 
which, for the sake of appearances, he continued. He 
-made no attempt to meet Mr. H. A. Preston on his 
way back from the railway station, in fact, he purposely 
avoided Mr. Preston. He had an idea at the back of 
his mind that the conjurer was not very kind to his wife. 
The fellow had no business, he assured himself, to rush 
a delicate young woman around in the way he did. For 
his own part, he felt that if he had met Mr. Preston he 
would have found it difficult to be civil to him. 


He left Yebyu that same afternoon on tour. It was 
no later than at breakfast time that he made the dis- 
covery that one of his three township head-quarters 
needed inspection badly. He had not really intended 
going out into camp just then, but nothing was to be 
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gained by stopping at home. He wasn’t to be allowed 
to feed the strangers and he couldn't bear the feeling 
that others were feeding them. The sooner he got away 
the sooner the restless sensation he was experiencing 
would go. He was in the mood to slaughter something. 
He was away for the better part of a week, travelling 
from village to village, very much, as he reflected, as 
Mademoiselle Georgette had worn herself to a thread 
by travelling. There were still a few snipe lingering in 
the depressions where, thanks to the irrigation system, 
water was even at this time of year to be found, and he 
did his slaughtering in a melancholy fashion, wishing 
he had some one to send his corpses to. He was in fact 
more in the temper for big-game shooting and he 
actually heard of a leopard at one of the thatched ham- 
lets he went through, but failed to come to grips with 
the beast, though to that end he spent the better part of 
a hot night perched in a tree over the carcass of a goat 
near a big ruined pagoda in the jungle. At the end of 
his six days’ absence he returned to his head-quarters. 
It might have been called symptomatic that his first 
act — when he was in his front veranda again, with his 
servants taking his baggage out of the bullock cart in 
the compound below — was to cast a conscious linger- 
ing glance towards the District bungalow, as though to 
make quite sure that there was no pale blue vision to be 
descried fluttering about its back regions. The build- 
ing, reared on its wooden piles, was, however, obviously 
= and shut up. 
hit Byan had not been out with Wadeburn on tour. 
It had been his duty to look after the house during his 
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master’s absence. He was standing now, in a bright 
yellow waist-cloth, near the head of the steps, chewing 
betel softly while he exhorted his compatriots below to 
redoubled efforts. He followed the direction of Wade- 
burn’s glance and sucked his thin brown cheeks in. 

“The saya at the rest-house has gone on to Mezali,’ 
he volunteered. He did not use the word ordinarily 
employed by his race for Europeans but a title bestowed 
upon teachers and adepts generally ... Saya! Wade- 
burn was rather amused at the distinction. ‘Yes, I 
know he has gone,’ he returned shortly. 

Chit Byan wiped his red-stained mouth with the 
back of his hand. ‘He went on the third waning,’ he 
continued in his own tongue. “He had much luggage 
with him. He took the hare he got out of the station- 
master’s hat with him in a basket.’ The property rab- 
bit had admittedly made a great impression upon Chit 
Byan, seated among the back-benchers in the hall. 

He moved away from the head of the steps, bending 
to pick a piece of paper off the floor, moving a chair 
here, straightening a rug there, carrying out at the 
eleventh hour the tidying that by rights should have 
been done a week back when the subdivisional officer 
left. Later on, when the baggage had been brought up 
into the bungalow and he had paid the cartmen, he 
returned to his subject again. Quite unbidden, he had 
started massaging Wadeburn’s legs as the latter lay 
stretched in a long arm-chair. It was a great — a golden 
opportunity for conversation. 

‘When I was in France,’ he began, with his head 
down, shyly, ‘I often used to see hares like that one of 
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the saya’s. They were smaller than the hares one sees 
here in the jungle— much smaller. ... We used to 
catch and eat them. ... They were plentiful in the 
woods behind the lines where we cut timber.’ 

This was the first reference Chit Byan had made in 
Wadeburn’s hearing to his doings in the Great War. 
Wadeburn stretched his legs. “What were you cutting 
timber for?’ he inquired. 

“The labour companies were cutting it for the dug- 
outs in the trenches. At Akyit we cut a whole forest 
down.’ 

‘Akyit? Akyit? What was Akyit?? Wadeburn was at 
fault. Chit Byan’s sentences were interspersed with 
British military terms. There was nothing in the Bur- 
mese to show whether Akyit was not one of them. 

‘Akyit was the name of a village in the “destroyed” 
country,’ explained the shampooer. 

‘Ah!’ said Wadeburn, and was not much the wiser. 
“What other places was it near?’ 

Chit Byan lifted his face, cocked his black head, 
tried to reproduce in a Burmanized form some of the 
place names he remembered. He made good sonorous 
stuff of them —Bapaung, Amyin, Bukwa, Bihukaw. 
. -- He made them sound like a list of villages in the 
Yebyu subdivision. There were many others, but he 
had forgotten what they were called. Bukwa, where 
good apple orchards were, had been near Akyit, where 
the company had swept the forest away. There had 
been nothing but grass jungle, according to Chit Byan, 
between the two villages, cut up by old trenches, with 
hidden dug-outs, where he and his companions had 
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done a vast quantity of salvage work. Both in Bukwa 
and Akyit every house in the village stood shattered. 
Bapaung was in like case, if not worse. This last was a 
bigger place than either of the other two, though not as 
big as Amyin, which was some distance off and con- 
tained a pagoda that was visible for miles round. Chit 
Byan remembered Bapaung specially, because there 
had been a cinema among the ruins there. 

“How far was this from where they were fighting?” 
asked Wadeburn. 

Chit Byan, working his elbows industriously over his 
shampooing, was not quite sure. He thought perhaps a 
daing or two, certainly not more, not nearly as far as 
Mezali was from Yebyu. He was ready to take oath 
that there was never a moment of the day at Akyit when 
the sound of guns could not be heard somewhere or 
other along the line in the neighbourhood. They could 
see the captive observation balloons strung out high up, 
like mighty mango fruit in the sky. . . . And then the 
aeroplanes! According to his showing the aircraft, 
hostile and friendly, had been so thick as almost to 
darken the sky, the German planes being recognizable 
only by the puffs of white shrapnel smoke like cotton 
bolls that surrounded them. Bombs — constant bombs 
had been dropped by the enemy on the labour camp 
and on all hands the anti-aircraft guns had replied, like 
the sound of a football that is being kicked about or of a 
giant carpet that is being beaten. It had been practic- 
ally a nightly ritual. Two of the men from Chit Byan’s 
company had been wounded by shrapnel from the 
bombs. All through the winter this bombardment had 
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pone on — a winter during which Chit Byan had had his 
baptism not only of fire but of snow and had been glad 
of thick socks and stout ammunition boots. He com- 
mented on the speed with which those boots had worn 
out in the mud. He stopped his shampooing for a 
moment to lift a bare foot and show Wadeburn the toe 
he had nearly lost through getting trench foot. 

Wadeburn was beginning to get interested, though 
he had been far from grasping everything. “Were you 
in the big German push?’ he asked. He had to para- 

hrase in a rather laboured fashion, but he conveyed 
bis meaning duly. 

“We were there! We were there!’ Chit Byan re- 
turned, working harder than ever at the calf of his 
patron’s leg. He lifted his head again suddenly, his slit 
eyes gleaming. “Byon! Byon! Byon!’ he cried. This 
obviously represented the bursting of high explosives. 
‘For three days we could not hear ourselves speak, the 
noise was so great,’ he continued. ‘On the day before 
we left Akyit a shell killed thirteen men of an Indian 
labour company who were working close to us. We all 
had to work though the shrapnel was falling every- 
where. ... Some of us were very much afraid.... 
At times, too, I was rather frightened myself. ... On 
the fourth day they told us to move back and we went 
to where the houses were not all destroyed and where 
there were French people living in the villages. There 
we were safe, except when the German aeroplanes 
dropped bombs, and that was not often.’ 

_ Wadeburn only half followed the account of what 
had happened after the great retirement, but it appeared 
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that the company had been hard at work, first digging 
trenches to stem the further German advance, then cut- 
ting timber for military works. At one place their camp 
had been pitched close to a windmill planted on a ridge 
and painted red, white and blue. This mill, with its 
whirling sails, had impressed Chit Byan almost more 
than anything else. .. . And then there had been the 
rabbits.... In the end the lot of them had been 
bundled into a train at a small roadside railway station 
near the rabbit forest and sent back to Burma by 
steamer from Marseilles. 

“Was that when the war was over?’ inquired Wade- 
burn. 

Chit Byan would not go so far as to say that the 
hostilities had ceased, but he allowed one to gather 
that the company had performed their appointed duties 
with such merciless efficiency as to make it an easy 
matter for the troops who had been left behind to finish 
the business in the most handsome fashion a few weeks 
later.... It had been a great time in France!l... 
And that reminded him... . He ceased shampooing 
suddenly and from the pocket of his jacket he drew a 
bundle of grimy papers. Removing the pink tape that 
bound it, he ae a well-thumbed unmounted photo- 
graph and thrust it into Wadeburn’s hand. Three 
a pei stared self-consciously out of the picture, two 
of them swarthy flat-nosed youths in khaki who stood 
with their hands resting familiarly on the shoulders of 
the third — an elderly woman in the dress of a French 
peasant who posed between them with her arms folded 
over her ample bust. 
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Wadeburn looked and was suitably impressed. He 
had been accepting the narrative guardedly, hardly sure 
how much to believe. Here, at any rate, was documen- 
tary evidence that could hardly lie. It brought the 
deers word home. One of the youths was unmistak- 
ably Chit Byan, more callow and far less lined than 
now. Between the fingers of his disengaged hand the 
creature held an unlit cigarette. On his head was a 
regulation steel shrapnel helmet. 

“What’s that you’ve got on in the picture, Chit 
Byan?’ asked his patron. ‘It looks like an officer’s 
tunic.’ 

Chit Byan pinched back a smile with betel stained 
lips that had sagged sadly since the day when he faced 
the French camera. He confessed that it actually was 
an officer’s tunic — one that he had borrowed for the 
occasion from the village photographer — quite possibly 
the discarded relic of some billet. “We paid a franc 
extra for wearing that coat,’ he declared. He took the 
photograph back out of Wadeburn’s hands, enveloped 
it again in a meshwork of pink tape and replaced it in 
his pocket. Then he started shampooing feverishly 
again and you could see by the proud working of his 
elbows that it had been worth the extra franc many 
times over. 
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was on occasions like this—after a dreary 
round of sleepy thatched jungle hamlets, inhabited by 
Ya uniform type of dusky cultivator — after long dusty 
a rides along featureless cart tracks winding through 
wastes of thorn scrub or rolling stretches of dry upland 
crop land, with never a break in their burnt-up mon- 
otony —that Yebyu for once seemed a passable place of 
sojourn. There was something orderly and sustaining 
in the sight of water-carts and metalled roads and 
telegraph posts. It was refreshing to see a brick house 
again and a vehicle that wasn’t drawn by oxen and to 
stand by the railway track and stare out along the hot 
metals of the permanent way and assure oneself that 
that dwindling double ribbon ran absolutely unbroken 
across paddy plains and through forests straight up to 
the platform of the station in Rangoon within hooting 
distance of the big steamers that were waiting ready to 
carry one to Tilbury Docks. One could lay one’s hands 
on the rails and there, in the broiling sun, in that re- 
mote cluster of tropical huts, fancy one could feel 
good old grey London throbbing at the other end. It 
wasn’t necessary to stretch one’s imagination very far 
to see that if one could pull one’s end of the ribbon 
ever so little towards one, England would be tugged 
so many inches nearer. There was blessed comfort for 
the torrid exile in the thought of those connecting 
metals. 
And, if he needed yet more of what those benighted 
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jungle villages couldn’t give him, hadn’t he —as he sat 
on after Chit Byan had withdrawn, staring out on the 
neem trees — something there in the distance to stimu- 
late his interest? Some woman in white was coming 
slowly round the corner of the station road — not the 
Indian or Burman female who would have been the 
dull certainty in camp, but a young thing in European 
dress, slender and straight, in skirt and sun hat... . 
Wadeburn shaded his eyes incredulously. Who was 
the lady? Mademoiselle, of course, it could not be. 
And yet it wasn’t Mrs. Scarth.... Was it some 
stranded globe-trotter or a chance visitor from Mezali? 
It might conceivably be Miss Pierpoint, scouring the 
country in that unconventional way of hers. In the 
circumstances, though he did not altogether approve 
of Miss Pierpoint, Wadeburn would have been quite 
ready to do the honours of Yebyu to her, but a second 
glance showed him that the figure was not robust 
enough for Miss Pierpoint’s — in fact, a moment later 
he made the astonishing discovery that the distant 
stranger was actually the very person who his fluttering 
heart had at first assured him it could not possibly 
be! 

Still in Yebyu! ... Mademoiselle Georgette! ... 
Hadn’t that fellow Chit Byan just told him that she 
and McIntosh had left for Mezali? ... What did it 
all mean? 

Having turned the corner, the young woman had 
halted tantalizingly on the road opposite the sub- 
divisional office, as though she were waiting for some 
one to join her there. That some one, however, failed 
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to materialize, with the result that after a while she 
set herself again in motion and, instead of walking off 
towards the station, as Wadeburn feared she was going 
to do, turned slowly left-handed and came up the 
middle of the road between the neem trees towards our 
young man’s bungalow. 

She kept on with eyes downcast. She threatened to 
walk past the house. It was unthinkable that he should 
let her doso. Does a castaway on a desert island avoid 
the only other survivor of the wreck? Something 
primitive and potent carried Wadeburn down the steps 
of the building out into the road, and in a moment he 
was facing her in the afternoon sunlight, trying hard 
at the last moment by his demeanour to make his 
appearance a little more fortuitous than it was. 

e had not had time to put a hat on and returned 
her quick glance of recognition with an informal wave 
of his hand. He treated her, in his delight, like an 
acquaintance of a lifetime. | 

“What! Back from Mezali?’ he cried, exactly as 
though she had always intended to come back. 

Her passing had evidently been more haphazard 
than his emergence, for she seemed frankly startled at 
his abrupt arrival. His heart reproached him as he 
saw how her hand went up to her mouth. It was the 
second time she had made him feel that she didn’t 
quite like being jumped out upon like this. 

“Mezali!’ she echoed, rather blankly. ‘I never went 
to Mezali. I’ve been here the whole time.’ 

“Herel... All the time!’ he cried. And there he 
had been, wasting the bulk of a week on a vile tour 
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in an aggrieved tone. 

‘I’ve been ill,’ she said, explaining the whole thing 
in a word. ‘I wasn’t up to travelling. I’ve been stop- 
Ping with the Scarths. They’ve been so kind!’ 

‘I’m sorry you’ve been seedy,’ he exclaimed. As a 
matter of fact, he was not really the least sorry, for, 
after all, Mademoiselle’s sickness promised to be his 
gain. Moreover, if she had been ill, she must now be 
well again, for he noticed that all traces of her old dis- 
figurement had disappeared from her thin cheek, into 
which the suddenness of the encounter had brought a 
spot like a mirrored rosebud. 

“Was it fever?’ he asked. 

She nodded. ‘I was regularly run down,’ she said. 
‘I’m better now, though.’ 

‘But how’s Mr. Preston managing?’ he inquired. 
“Where is he? What’s he doing?’ 

Her neatly arched eyebrows seemed to show Mr. 
Preston’s concerns as a matter of comparative unimpor- 
tance to her. ‘Oh, he has just gone on,’ said she. “He 
ought to be pretty nearly at Prome by this time.’ 

‘But how’s he carrying on without you?’ he per- 
sisted. 

‘He has got Mr. Pillai, you see,’ she replied. “He’s 
all right again and ever so useful. They only have to 
cut out the thought-reading part, and Mr. Pillai was 
beginning to learn that too.’ 

“You'll be joining them in Rangoon, I suppose,’ he 
hazarded. 

Again she struck him as rather vague. ‘I don’t really 
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know,’ she declared. She made him feel it wasn’t quite 
fair of him to cross-examine her like this. ‘I can hardly 
say when I shall be up to travelling,’ she went on, with 
a wistfulness that cut him to the heart. ‘I shall have to 
stop on here a little longer.’ 

She stood pensive for a moment before him, her 
bosom rising and falling under her white dress. When 
she lifted her eyes to his again it was with an air of 
challenge. She seemed by this time to have forgiven 
him for startling her and trying to pry into her affairs. 
“You don’t want me to rush off, do you?’ said she. 

“Good heavens, no!’ he was quick to cry. ‘I tell you 
it isn’t often I get this sort of thing in Yebyu!’ 

He stood over her, letting her instinct tell her what 
exactly he meant by this sort of thing.’ For a moment 
he had the strangest sensation. He had taken the chal- 
lenge up. Mr. and Mrs. Scarth and the rest of them 
seemed to have faded out of existence and he and the 
young woman had become the only two living persons 
eft in Yebyu. For the moment they existed for each 
other as wholly as though they had been together on a 
raft in mid-ocean. He felt he was, as he would have 
termed it, ‘in for something.’ He didn’t yet know 
whether it was going to be delightful, but he was sure 
it was going to be a new experience and its novelty was 
to be its redemption. His companion couldn’t stop on in 
Yebyu for ever, but while she was there why shouldn’t 
he make the most of her society? . . . He didn’t ideal- 
ize her in the least. He assured himself on this point. 
No doubt on better acquaintance she would exhibit all 
the defects of her kind, but wouldn’t the mere process 
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cf getting down to those feminine failings be in itself 
an adventure? There must be points of difference that 
would set her apart from every other living soul. With 
her thin child’s face and her pleading mouth she had 
something there to show him, in all his loneliness, that 
no other being could show. What churl could possibly 
grudge a solitary outcast like himself this rich brief 
enlightenment? 

He remembered, of course, that she was probably a 

married woman, and that his latitude must be bounded 
by that assumption. And then he reflected that he 
didn’t know for certain whether she were married or 
not, and it was presently plain to him that this uncer- 
tainty was almost the finest feature of the wonderful 
new game he was going to play. It added a spice of 
excitement — like betting. 
_ He looked her up and down as she stood there, all 
ready to throw out another challenge and wondered 
whether his own breath was coming as fast as hers 
seemed to come. 7 

And suppose she wasn’t married! ... Would that 
make any difference? 

It might make a difference, but it wouldn’t make the 
game any less exciting — any less the kind of thing of 
which it would be cruel to deprive a fellow like himself, 
cut off from all the intercourse of social life... . It 
suited him at this stage to harp on the fact of his banish- 
ment. In Mezali— with all those Europeans about — it 
would have been different, but in Mezali he wouldn’t 
have felt the need of something to take him out of him- 
self like this. He had a kind of feeling that those res- 
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ponsible for this banishment must just bear the conse- 
quences. 

But she was married all right, he felt sure. He pre- 
ferred to think of her as married. He liked to fancy 
Mr. H. A. Preston hovering in the background, to put 
the break on, so to speak. It would prevent him going 
too far — playing the fool... . He didn’t for a moment 
imagine he was going to play the fool, but one liked to 
have assurance doubly sure. 

‘Fancy your never having left after alll’ he cried. ‘I 
shouldn’t have gone out into camp if I had known you 
were going to stop on here.’ 

‘Oh, I say!’ she returned, on a note and in a fashion 
that made him feel glad he was not starting out by 
expecting too much of her. It wasn’t the kind of thing 
his ideal woman would have treated him to, but, after 
all, there was no earthly reason why he should abstain 
from exploring the society of an interesting fellow-exile 
merely because she wasn’t a perfect lady. 

He pointed towards the house. ‘Come in and have 
some tea,’ he said. 

He wondered whether she would accept. Somehow 
he couldn’t picture her doing so, and yet when she 
refused he felt vaguely slighted. At his last words she 
began to display the same symptoms of having been 
taken at a disadvantage which she had exhibited on his 
first appearance. Her hand went up to her mouth 
again. “Oh, not to-day, thanks, Mr. Wadeburn,’ she 
exclaimed. ‘I must be getting on. I’ve got an— Don’t 
know what Mrs. Scarth will—’ She broke off and turned 
quickly away from him. 
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He tried to make her change her mind. ‘Come, I 
say, Mrs. Preston!’ he began, but she cut him short. 
‘I’ve asked you not to call me “Mrs. Preston!’”’ she 
cried. 

“Well, then, Mrs. McIntosh,’ he said. 

Again she would have none of it. ‘Nor Mrs. Mc- 
Intosh either,’ she told him, and then she made up for 
these rebuffs by a winning admission. ‘I don’t mind if 
you call me Georgette —or Mademoiselle,’ she said. 
With this she began moving off down the road, waving 
her hand in a way that seemed as much to keep him at a 
distance as to throw him a farewell greeting. When she 
had taken a few steps, however, she slackened her pace, 
and, appearing to feel that she had been rather short 
with her fellow-exile, she called out to him over her 
shoulder, ‘I’ll come round to tea to-morrow, if you like. 
I'll tell Mrs. Scarth beforehand.’ 

He caught eagerly at this crumb. ‘Do! Do! Mind 
you don’t forget! I shall be back from office at five,’ he 
shouted and followed her with his eyes till she was out 
of sight. He thought it a great pity that she was in such 
a hurry. It seemed strange that anyone should be in a 
hurry in Yebyu. 


It was natural that on this his first day in Yebyu 
after a week of absence, he should wish to make his 
evening pilgrimage to the railway station to see the 
sights. Having got there, however, it looked as though 
the sights were not going to repay him for his walk. 
Never, in all his experience of the place had he beheld 
a more bleak and ates crew than the first-class pas- 
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sengers in the express. They had a spent and jaded 
mien, as though they had just come down from the hills 
and found the heat of the plains intolerable. Only two 
of them condescended to come out of their compart- 
ments and these straddled listlessly on the platfoens, 
mopping themselves, staring up the line and seeming 
to shun his eye as he passed. It looked as though there 
were a conspiracy of avoidance on foot; in fact, so dull 
an account did the mail render of itself that Wadeburn 
presently found himself strolling, in search of livelier 
things, to where the Mezali local stood waiting for its 
betters to leave before trundling off into the dusk on its 
own account. 

Here, at any rate, was Mr. Scarth in official white 
drill, in charge of the local, consulting an enormous 
watch while he kept an eye on the perspiring station 
coolies who were loading the luggage van. Having ex- 
changed a word or two with this autocrat, Wadeburn 
passed on along the train in order to discover who was 
the owner of a rather stylish elbow that protruded from 
the window of the one white first-class carriage. A near 
approach showed that the elbow supported a shining 
black head which, turning suddenly, disclosed the flat 
unexpected features of Tun Baw. 

The fellow seemed to haunt the station! .. . “Where 
have you dropped from?’ inquired Wadeburn. ‘Have 
you been up to Mandalay?’ 

Tun Baw thrust his head out of the window, his 
eye-balls gleaming lemon-yellow against his dusky 
skin. ‘Yes, I’ve been to Mandalay for the day,’ he 
said. 
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: ‘I didn’t see you get out of the mail-train,’ said Wade- 
urn. 

‘I wasn’t in the mail-train,’ explained Tun Baw. ‘I 
came by an earlier one.’ 

“Then you must have had a long time to wait here!’ 
said the other. ‘You're a nice sort of chap! Why didn’t 
you come and look me up?’ 

“They said you were out on tour,’ the Burman replied, 
and began to manifest a sudden sympathetic interest in 
his friend’s recent movements. “Just back, are you?” he 
demanded. “What kind of a time did you have out in 
camp? By Jove, I wish I got a chance sometimes of 
making a little travelling allowance myself! Look here, 
some one said you had gone out after a leopard at 
Shwebontha.’ He asked for detailed particulars of the 
leopard hunt and was furnished.with them. ‘No luck, 
man, no luck!’ he breathed softly when the tale had 
been told. Then his slit eyes lifted. “Look, the down- 
mail’s just starting,’ he observed. “We ought to be off 
ourselves directly.’ 

The couple in silence watched the sa ble draw 
snorting out of the station and bear its windows full of 
human freight away into the gloaming. Mr. Scarth 
approached, watch still in hand, and got into conversa- 
tion with the two young men. It was a surprise to 
Wadeburn that Tun Baw should be acquainted with 
Mr. Scarth. To hear the two talk you would have 
thought they were old friends. 

“Time’s up,’ said Mr. Scarth at length, after the 
leopard story had been outlined for his edification. 
‘Not coming with us, Mr. Wadeburn, eh? Why, you 
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haven’t been in Mezali for a month of Sundays — not 
since you were stationed there! He began unrolling his 
flag. ‘Seems to me Yebyu’s more popular than what 
Mezali is in these days,’ he added with some meaning, 
and then he addressed Tun Baw. ‘I’ll lay the Missus 
made you leave the house bright and early for the train.’ 
he observed with a grin. ‘She always does. She makes 
me out a holy terror. I’ve heard her. “It’s no use your 
reckoning on my husband to hold the local up for you,” 
she always says to people, “for he won’t, no, that he 
won’t, not for me nor for the Commissioner himself, he 
won’t!”’ she says. Oh, I tell you, she gives mea charac- 
ter!’ 

He twitched at his moustache, waved his authorita- 
tive flag and moved sharply off down the platform. 

The train gave an obedient preliminary heave. 
Wadeburn had had his ears open. ‘I say, Tun Baw, 
have you been up to the Scarths’ this afternoon?’ he 
asked his departing friend. 

‘Yes,’ said Tun Baw, having nothing else to say, and 
thrust out his head to add, before rolling out of ear- 
shot. ‘You see, I had to go somewhere.’ 
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. ka ER, said Deborah Pierpoint, ‘I want five rupees 
eight annas, please.’ 

The Commissioner of Mezali looked up at his daugh- 
ter out of the long arm-chair in which he lay stretched. 
‘And I want a little more tea,’ he observed softly and 
held out an empty cup towards her. 

“Why do you come to me, my child?’ he went on. 
‘Do you imagine I carry cash about in my trousers’ 
pocket, like I do in England? You must go to your 
dear mother. She’s the only moneyed person in the 
house.’ 

“You’re wrong. I haven’t got a farthing,’ declared 
Mrs. Pierpoint, who was pouring out tea. “What do 
you want it for, Deborah?’ 

‘For a V.P.P. parcel,’ returned the young woman. 
‘I ordered some things from Rangoon and the postman 
has just brought them. He’s outside in the compound.’ 

‘Tell him you'll pay him to-morrow,’ said the mother. 

“I’ve told him I'll pay him to-morrow, but he won’t 
leave the parcel. He says nothing but “Kuch hukum 
nahin,’ and he looks so unhappy standing there rub- 
bing his feet together. He’s almost ready to cry.’ 

‘Hasn’t Daniel got any money?’ demanded Mrs. 
Pierpoint. 

‘Not a pie, he says.’ 

“Tell him he has got to find some! The servants 
ought to be able to make it up between them. They 
only got their ta/abs yesterday.’ 

“They say they can’t. Isn’t it too absurd! Here’s 
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father drawing three thousand a month and we can’t 
raise a wretched five eight between us! Can’t you give 
him a cheque, father?’ 

‘A cheque for five rupees eight annas! You surprise 
me, Deborah! It’s not done, I assure you.’ Mr. Pier- 
point continued to hold out his cup at arm’s length. 

“Tell him he’s got to leave the thing and call to-mor- 
row for the money,’ said Mrs. Pierpoint. ‘I’ve never 
heard such nonsense!’ 

‘Don’t you do anything of the kind, Deborah,’ said 
the Commissioner. ‘I must uphold departmental 
authority. The man has been told not to leave it with- 
out cash down. He’ll get into trouble if he doesn’t 
carry out his orders.’ 

“You Government officers always play into each 
other’s hands!’ groaned Mrs. Pierpoint. ‘I don’t know 
what’s the good of your being Commissioner, James, if 
you can’t put a postman in his proper place! Pass your 
father’s cup, Deborah.’ 

Deborah passed her father’s cup and stood between 
her parents, finger on lip. ‘I haven’t tried the durwan,’ 
she said. ‘He might possibly have it.’ 

“He’s sure to have it,’ said Mr. Pierpoint with con- 
viction. ‘When I said your mother was the only mon- 
eyed person on the premises, I didn’t think of the 
durwan.’ 

Fortunately for the postman (for in the end, no 
doubt, the Commissioner’s objection would have been 
overruled) the durwan, a bearded Hindu who was doz- 
ing in the shade round the corner of the house, had 
cash sufficient for the purpose tied up in a dirty cloth 
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that was attached to his waist-belt. Deborah had no 
idea how highly favoured she was in getting five rupees 
eight annas advanced to her for twenty-four hours 
absolutely free of interest. Anyone else would have had 
to pay four annas for the privilege. 

he Commissioner’s house, a longish building, red 
brick below, brown teak above, like most of the Govern- 
ment houses in the civil station, faced the lake at Mezali 
at quarters that were almost uncomfortably close. Only 
the carriage drive, a flower border (full of bedraggled 
magenta petunias and a Poiasettia bush or two) and 
twenty yards of sandy compound lay between the ver- 
anda in which tea was being drunk and the outermost 
ripples. From where the Pierpoints were sitting one 
could look straight across the dazzle of the water at the 
low undulations of the opposite shore, where stood here 
a pagoda and there a sentinel shock-headed toddy palm, 
with glimpses of the red roofs of the military lines pat- 
terned through the prevailing brown scrub. 

There was nothing to obscure the view in the direc- 
tion of the lake, but on all its other sides the house was 
hemmed in and shadowed from the glare by kokko and 
tamarind trees, inhabited by raucous black crows and a 
nimble colony of squirrels. Deborah Pierpoint stood 
and watched a couple of these acrobats of the tree-tops 
with her firm young chin out, her hands behind her 
back and her feet rather far apart. People said she had 
broader shoulders than was necessary and this was 
probably the case. She played lawn-tennis like a man, 
could scull for an hour on the lake without turning a 
hair and when relaxed would fall into mannish atti- 
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tudes. Her father’s pet name for her was ‘Dumpy,’ and 
though the term was a libel now, one understood what 
the Commissioner might, two or three years ago, have 
been driving at. She wore coats and skirts mostly, 
which was a mistake in the tropics, and, though an 
energetic dancer, considered herself very unhappy in 
evening dress. Grey was her favoured colour — the grey 
of the concrete tennis-court out in the compound where 
she disported herself, the grey of the squirrels she now 
stood watching as they scamperei and jumped, gather- 
ing themselves together in mid air for their instant take 
off from the branch to which their leap was carrying 
them. One could imagine from the pursing of her 
mouth, as she watched, and the way her feet moved and 
her shoulders swayed, that in spirit she was bounding 
and checking and clinging just as the squirrels in the 
branches bounded and checked and clung. She was 
nothing if not athletic. 

Herein she differed vehemently from her father, that 
large easy man who, with the neck and shoulders of a 
prize-fighter, seldom took exercise and from the time 
he was forty had declared himself too old for lawn- 
tennis, as well as from her mother, that resolute white 
slip of a woman, from whom she had inherited none of 
her physique but every atom of her determination. 
Deborah had a mind which she held to have been made 
up about most things. She had already, at nineteen, 
made up her mind about young men. She declared 
that all her friends were women, and it was of one of 
these ladies that, still standing at one end of the ver- 
anda, she presently spoke. 
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‘I’ve just heard from Felicia, mother,’ she said. 
“She’s on her way from Namlon to Rangoon and she 
asked me to meet her to-morrow evening at Yebyu and 
bring her a little fresh milk for Tony. He’s my god- 
son, you know.’ 

“Milk! For Heaven’s sake see that it is boiled!’ said 
Mrs. Pierpoint. 

‘My dear mother, is it likely that I should take un- 
boiled milk?’ asked the daughter. ‘I’ll arrange about 
that. I see the train stops at Yebyu nearly a quarter of 
an hour, so that we shall be able to have quite a good 
chat. I can catch the local back and be here in time for 
dinner, if you'll meet me at the station.’ | 

“Who’s Felicia?’ inquired the Commissioner, but 
neither lady thought fit to enlighten him. 

“We can meet you at the station,’ said Mrs. 
Pierpoint. ‘But how are you going to get out to 
Yebyu?’ 

“There’s a train that fits, but on the whole I think I’ll 
ride. I’ll go on Minthami. She wants a good bucket- 
ing. She has been much too full of beans lately. The 
syce can ride one of the other ponies. He can bring 
them both back in the evening. I would ride back 
myself, only it will make me so late.’ 

‘I shouldn’t think of letting you ride back at that 
hour!’ exclaimed Mrs. Pierpoint. “Remember, if you 
ride out, you'll have to start at four, if not earlier. It 
will be hot work, I tell you; hotter than you think. 
You'll have a cup of tea before you go.’ 

“Too early for tea then,’ said Deborah. ‘I'll get some 
in Yebyu.’ 
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‘Mr. Wadeburn will give you tea, then,’ said Mrs. 


Pierpoint, continuing to arrange. 

‘Heaven forbid!’ cried Deborah and tapped with her 
feet on the brick flooring of the veranda. 

Her mother regarded her critically. “There’s no 
reason why you shouldn’t,’ she declared. ‘After all —’ 

‘And suppose she’s there,’ Deborah suggested. 

“In that case you can give her a piece of your mind!’ 
said frail Mrs. Pierpoint grimly. 

: ‘Give whom a piece of her mind?’ inquired her hus- 
and. 

‘Oh, never mind, James,’ said his wife. ‘It’s not 
official, this. You always say that the private life of 
your subordinates, so long as they don’t let their pecca- 
dilloes interfere with their work, is of no concern to 

ou.’ 
. ‘Oh, don’t talk nonsense about peccadilloes!’ said 
Mr. Pierpoint, disclosing the fact that his previous 
question was one of form merely. The girl is stopping 
with some railway people there. So far as one knows, 
she is perfectly respectable.’ 

“Respectable! ... The hanger-on of a travelling 
conjurer|’ 

‘His hanger-on? Why not his wife?’ 

‘People don’t leave wives behind like that!’ 

‘Not the really nice disciplined ones, of course,’ 
agreed the Commissioner, with his head a little on one 
side. ‘But other people’s husbands might, you know.’ 
He drank off his tea and placed his cup carefully on the 
chair rest. ‘Added to which,’ he went on, pulling out a 
cheroot, ‘she was ill, this young person — boils, fever — 
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all sorts of things the matter with her. Quite unfit to 
travel.’ 

“You seem to know a lot about the woman,’ said his 
wife. 

“D’Castro, my bench clerk, was speaking to me about 
her,’ said her husband. “This man Preston — or what- 
ever his name is — was putting up with D’Castro while 
he was here.’ 

“Well, anyway, she seems to have got over her fever 
by this time,’ argued Mrs. Pierpoint. “Why isn’t she 
back with her husband by this time?’ 

“You must ask me another,’ said the Commissioner. 

‘And look here, Deborah,’ Mrs. Pierpoint went on. 
“You can take a note with you to young Wadeburn. I 
want to ask him here for next week-end. You agree, 
James, don’t you? Of course you agree. He’ll prob- 
ably refuse, but no one shall ever say I didn’t try to 
keep him out of mischief for a day or two anyway. 


~. Heaven knows, it may be the saving of him!’ 


va 


Pad 


‘Oh, let’s save him by all means,’ said James, and lit 
his cheroot. 
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| ® jena PIERPOINT, astride of the exuberant Min- 
thami, a lean bay waler, covered the twelve miles 
from Mezali to Yebyu in a little over an hour and a half, 
never very far from the telegraph posts of Mr. Scarth’s 
branch railway line, and refused to find the afternoon 
sun as oppressive as her mother. had said she would. 
Behind her rode the syce carrying the milk that was to 
be Deborah’s offering to the small godson who was to 
travel by the evening mail. A careful man, the syce, 
a Hindu from Behar, who knew all there was to know 
about milk and handled the bottle meticulously, worry- 
ing, behind that inscrutable brown face of his, lest on 
arrival at the railway station it should be found that the 
stuff had been joggled into butter and he, as an expert, 
be held responsible. 

Between Mezali and Yebyu the country rolled past 
the two riders in parched yellowish ridges. Barren the 
soil and stony, covered with a growth of thorn scrub, 
cactus and aloe or, in the depressions between the 
ridges, with meagre stretches of dry-zone cultivation — 
maize and sesamum and millet — or, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the lakes, paddy fields, bordering the 
shore with a fringe of flat green, where the snipe har- 
boured, unseen and unsuspected. Big shallow expanses 
of water they lay, those lakes, dotted in the far distance 
with black specks of waterfowl — one at Mezali, one at 
Yebyu, relics of the days when the Burmese monarchs, 
for the refreshing of that thirsty land, held up the scanty 
monsoon floods behind long embankments on the 
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slopes overlooking the valley down which the main rail- 
way line ran southwards from Mandalay to Rangoon. 

It was not till the road had passed round the extreme 
end of the farther Yebyu lake — where all the dried mud 
on the margin was covered with a white alkaline deposit 
—that Deborah first sighted the roofs and shrines of 
Yebyu peering up out of the yellow middle distance of 
a picture that had for its background the far off lilac 
ridge of the Shan plateau. For the past hour she had 
seen few human dwellings and for the last half-hour 
not a living soul except a herd boy gnawing at his stick 
of sugar-cane in the shadow of a roadside tree. Now, 
with the approach of the town, came new signs of life. 
The riders overtook a travelling Burmese pedlar, stag- 
gering under the bamboo shoulder pole on which his 
wares were slung, with his red waist-cloth tucked high 
over his tattooed shanks and his left arm swinging 
stiffly extended. A little later, in a great cloud of dust, 
a train of bullock-carts crossed them, the cattle edging, 
with nervous sniffs, away from the mounted strangers. 

And then, a minute or two afterwards, before the 
dust of the procession had had time to settle down over 
the scrub, Deborah became aware, through the dwind- 
ling yellow haze, of a couple in European clothes who 
gave the appearance of posing romantically by the wall 
of a ruined pagoda on a slight eminence above the 
track. 

Her eyes narrowed. Of the two erect on the bare 
sunlit slope one was a fair thin young woman who, with- 
out turning a direct gaze on the riders, was evidently 
scrutinizing them with a careful side glance. The back 
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and shoulders of her companion, partly hidden by an 
angle of masonry, also gave the impression of youth, 
though this impression could not be confirmed by a 
sight of his face which was turned, apparently with 
design, away from the riders. However there was no 
need, so far as Deborah was concerned, for that con- 
firmation. Yebyu was not so full of Europeans as all 
that! 

“Young fool!’ murmured Deborah below her breath, 
as though she were a matron of sixty, leaving it to be 
gathered from the context which of the two persons on 
the slope above her she meant. 

“But Heavens, what a slip of a thing!’ she went on, 
still under her breath. For the first time she realized 
how false a picture she had drawn of the young woman 
whose presence at Yebyu had caused a flutter in the 
dovecots of Mezali. She had thought of the girl as a 
dark and alluring gipsy, the fit companion of a strolling 
conjurer; herself, perhaps, a sword-swallower or some- 
thing equally disreputable, whereas this person in white 
near the pagoda looked for all the world like a consump- 
tive tow-haired shop girl. Deborah sniffed quite 
audibly. ‘Young fool!’ she breathed again with her 
knowledge enlarged and with a dig of her spur sent her 
bay along the track in the direction of the cluster of 
roofs at one end of which railway signals could be seen 
dominating the plain. She broke into a trot. 

At the outskirts of the town, a few minutes later, she 
found herself staring at her watch. She had plenty of 
time at her disposal before the arrival of the train — time 
enough, in fact, to have been able, had she wished, to 
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drop in and have a friendly cup of tea with Christopher 
Wadeburn — an act of condescension to which, she dis- 
covered, she might, after all, have stooped if the young 
man had not put all neighbourly advances out of the 
question by selecting this evening of all others to galli- 
vant about in the jungle in company with a girl who 
looked like a pasty-faced milliner. Now that she came 
to think of it this was pretty much how Deborah had 
been expecting the debauched youth to be spending his 
evening and yet she wouldn’t allow him the virtue of 
consistency. She thought that on this particular day he 
might have broken his routine. Somehow it struck her 
as bel taste. Nothing, she assured herself, could per- 
suade her now to darken his doors or even to go near 
his bungalow. 

And yet —there was over half an hour before the 
train was due, and she remembered, as she rode past 
the fenced bazaar, that she had a note from her mother 
to deliver to the villain of the piece. She had meant to 
send it in by the syce, but now it occurred to her that 
she might just as well leave the thing herself, for the 
occupier of the house could not possibly be there to 
receive it in person and she was curious to see what kind 
of a shanty the creature inhabited. She had not seen 
the bungalow before, but she knew well enough when 
she had arrived at it. She did not need to be told what 
a District bungalow looked like, and there, within a 
hundred yards of the very obvious District bungalow 
was another building bearing like tokens of its respect- 
able Public Works Department origin, but with the 
addition of stylish crotons growing in wooden tubs in 
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front of the steps. It could surely be nothing else but 
the subdivisional officer’s residence. 

She turned in at the gate, still sniffing scornfully, but 
with a trembling almost as of defeat behind her sniffs. 
There was no one stirring in the compound or the front 
veranda. Deborah, nursed on her mother’s theories, 
believed that immediately an up-country bachelor left 
his house it was deserted by all the servants who, till he 
was due to return, gambled and stabbed each other in 
the bazaar or went off to sleep in their  eedila and 
the thought gave her the first twinge of sympathy for 
Wadeburn that she had as yet experienced. . . . What 
helpless children men were! . . . What a lot of looking 
after they needed! 

She pulled up at the bottom of the steps and the 
thought of all those hulking truants sent a note of anger 
quivering through her deep-pitched young voice when 
she raised it to attract the attention of anyone who might 
be snoring within earshot. She made it sound like the 
shout of an angry boy. The third repetition brought 
Chit Byan’s hatchet face finally to the top of the veranda 
rail just over her head. 

She looked up and held the letter imperiously to- 
wards him. She knew no Burmese, but trusted to his 
knowledge of Hindustani to carry them both through. 
‘Sahib ko do!’ she cried and launched the envelope into 
his hand. 

And while he stood holding the thing and blinking 
exasperatingly down at her, a ringing male voice 
sounded from the interior of the building. “Hul-/ol’ it 
shouted, as though in glad welcome for some half- 
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expected visitor, and before Deborah had had time to 
wonder whether she might not by chance have stumbled 
upon a second European i in Yebyu, a white face showed 
beside Chit Byan’s yellow-brown one — a face with firm 
British lips that parted to give out a second ‘Hul-/o!’ 
that almost tailed away into a horrified whistle. T'wo 
‘Hul-s!’ but the gulf of meaning that separated the two 
and the change that spread over the face at the sight of 
what lay below! 

‘Oh, it’s you, Miss Pierpoint, is it,’ stammered 
Wadeburn. ‘I thought it was —’ 

‘I expect you did,’ said Deborah, with a lightning 
drop into suavity, but with her chin resolutely out. 
‘And no wonder, too,’ she went on. ‘I must apologize 
for making that hideous row, but I thought you were 
out and I've got a chit from mother for you. Could 
you, by any chance, give mea cup of tea? I can get one 
at the refreshment room, of course, but I thought 
perhaps —’ 

And, without waiting for a reply, the young woman, 
whom a dozen seconds earlier wild horses would not 
have dragged across Wadeburn’s threshold, flung her 
leg over the saddle and slid to the ground. 

She was already mistress of her furious self. But 
could anything (she asked you) have been more provok- 
ing? How she had demeaned herself — coming scream- 
ing up to the house as though she were bent on thrust- 
ing herself at any sacrifice of dignity upon this unwilling 
bachelor? She hated him with a deadly hatred. He had 
— the wretch — falsified all her forecasts! ... And yet 
not all, for if one thing was clear it was that his first 
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shout of greeting — such a contrast to its dismayed suc- 
cessor! — had been meant for a very different person to 
herself. She knew well enough who that person was! 
Not only had he, by being in when he was thought to 
be out, made her appear a pushing hussy, but he had as 
good as told her she was neither expected nor wanted — 
that, having come, the sooner she went the better. 

And yet for all that she stayed. Indeed, to such a 
humiliating pass had things come that there was noth- 
ing left for her but to show palpably that she was not in 
the least humiliated. She wasn’t going to flutter off like 
a frightened robin — not she! — not for all his six foot 
two and his raised eyebrows! Flight would have been 
an acknowledgment of defeat. She was going to face 
him out. Only thus could she be put in the blessed way 
of getting even with him. 

She heard him murmur from behind the veranda 
rails. “They give you vile tea at the refreshment room. 
Come up, will you?’ and she came up, striking her 
breeches with her fly whisk, defiantly. 

Tea was actually on the table and the house, which, a 
moment before, had seemed absolutely empty, now 
teemed with Burman servants in white jackets who pat- 
tered up and down the back steps to fetch hot water 
and fresh cups and saucers. A chair had already been 
placed for her and Chit Byan, hovering with a duster, 
was flicking the dust from her riding boots all the time 
she was walking towards her seat. ‘The whole establish- 
ment seemed to be conspiring together to welcome her 
and put her at her ease. Deborah’s first sensation, when 
she had seen her mother’s letter made over to her host 
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and sat, with her elbow on the chair rest, watching him, 
was of something approaching admiration for his self- 
control. The look of lively dismay he had exhibited as 
he first peered over the veranda rail had given place to 
one first of resignation and then of benignant forbear- 
ance, and presently, as the meal progressed, if Deborah 
had put any trust in outward symptoms, she would have 
said he was genuinely charmed to have her there, under 
his humble roof, eating his humble gingerbread bis- 
cuits. He was in her view an actor of parts. He read 
Mrs. Pierpoint’s letter through twice, giving himself, 
as the watchful Deborah calculated, enough time to 
have thought out half a dozen decent excuses for declin- 
ing the invitation it contained, and then, looking up, he 
quite gracefully made his acceptance known. ‘I shall 
be delighted,’ he assured her gravely, fitting the letter 
carefully back into its envelope, like something to be 
cherished. ‘I'll write a chit now,’ he said. “That is, if 
you don’t mind taking it back —’ | 

“Oh, I'll take it back,’ she said. She left it at that, 
stiffly, emptying her cup while she looked away into the 
veranda. She refused to identify herself with the letter, 
she expressed no personal independent pleasure at his 
being able to come to Mezali (se the week-end as the 
Commissioner’s guest. 

He began to rub his upper lip thoughtfully. “By the 
same token, I haven’t been into Mezali for a month of 
Sundays,’ he observed. 

‘Superior attractions elsewhere, I suppose,’ she 
hazarded. | : 

She assured herself that there was no need for him 
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to read offensive innuendoes into her words, more 
especially as at the moment it looked as though some 
one else was enjoying the particular attraction she 
meant. At the same time she hated to think that she 
might be wasting her barbs on too thick-skinned an 
animal and it positively looked at first as though she 
was, for he took it all in provokingly good part. 
‘Superior attractions, eh?’ he murmured. He turned 
the phrase over amusedly —indulgently. “Well, one 
sometimes finds attractions even in Yebyu,’ he told her 
with a smile of disarming geniality, and she yearned 
forthwith to have another dig at him. 

For the moment, however, she had to confine herself 
to non-aggressive subjects. She told him all about her 
ride and about the errand that was taking her to the 
railway station. She wanted to know if he thought the 
bottle of milk would be all right. They discussed Nam- 
lon, the frontier station from which her godson, Tony, 
was travelling. Wadeburn had, it appeared, a godson 
of his own somewhere in Hampshire —a jolly little 
chap —and there was an earnest comparison of the 
young men’s ages. 

And all the time, while she still longed to have her 
dig at him, she knew that she longed even more to find 
out something about the couple she had seen on the 
slope near the pagoda. Who was the man and who the 
woman — more especially, who was the man? Would 
her host know? 

No doubt he would, but why should she parade her 
curiosity before him? 

In the end she stooped to conquer her pride. What 
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loosened her tongue was the realization that never had 
Wadeburn shown himself so much at home in feminine 
society as at the moment he was showing himself. It 
would not have been like this at Mezali a few weeks 
back. Deborah could have sworn that he had acquired 
that happy companionable knack at a very recent date. 
It ioked suspiciously as though, there in Yebyu, some 
one had recently succeeded in drawing him out in a way 
that the ladies of Mezali had failed to draw him. The 
idea irritated her. She wanted to pass the smart on. 
She felt like a mosquito settling down to make her 
insertion. 

‘Who is it wears a grey felt topi and a yellowish 
jacket here?’ she asked. 

He gave a little laugh. “What a ghastly combina- 
tion!’ he declared. ‘I haven’t a notion. Why do you 
ask?’ 

‘I saw a couple just now in the jungle outside the 
village,’ she said. “Ihe man was wearing something of 
that sort. I don’t like to call it a ghastly combination, 
because I thought it was you. I could not see his face. 
... I had no idea there were so many Europeans in 
Yebyu.’ 

‘That’s just what there aren’t!’ he exclaimed. He 
was quite at a loss. ‘Europeans, eh?’ he went on. 
“What was the woman like?’ 

Of course it was the woman he wanted to know 
about! Here was her opportunity. She gave her little 
mosquito stab. ‘Like? ... Oh, well, rather like a— 
like a superior attraction,’ she murmured and pushed 
her teacup lightly from her. 
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She was pleased to see that this shaft, at any rate, 
had gone home. His hold on that studied good humour 
of his seemed to relax inch by inch. His eyebrows went 
down; their inner edges seemed to be feeling for each 
other. He was thinking very hard. 

‘It sounds like Tun Baw,’ he muttered presently and 
somehow his hushed voice made it sound as though 
they were discussing the identity of some one found 
guilty of an infernal malpractice. | 

‘I’m pretty sure it was Tun Baw,’ she observed. She 
spoke in pure aggravation, roused by the sight of his 
face, but in a moment she saw she had spoken more 
truly than she knew. ‘Oh!’ was what he said, dryly, at 
this, and he followed it up with a long-drawn ‘Ah!’ of 
comprehension and the silence that ensued seemed all 
crammed with further unspoken ‘Ohs|’ and “Ahs!’ He 
was beginning to remember things. 

“Has he been here before to see her?’ she asked, still 
putting on the screw. 

It never struck him as strange that it should be an 
understood thing who the woman was they were dis- 
cussing. ‘I rather think he has,’ he made reply. 

It was still in a spirit of tormenting that she said, 
“Well, and why ever shouldn’t he?’ 

He was quite hot at her dullness. “Why shouldn’t 
he!’ he echoed. ‘A Burman!... Why, she’s pure 
white! .. . Good God!’ 

For the first time they exchanged look for look, star- 
ing at each other across the table on which Wadeburn’s 
black bachelor teapot stood, flanked by chipped blue 
teacups. ‘You seem to know a lot about her,’ she 
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brought out in a low voice. The hour for badinage 
was over. 

He hadn’t really said much so far, but indubitably 
he had shown that he did know a lot about her. She 
watched him shuffle his feet and play restlessly with a 
teaspoon. It looked to her as though the foolish crea- 
ture were pining to be up and off into the jungle to 
satisfy himself as to who the man in the yellowish 
jacket was. 

‘She has been badly treated,’ he said at last. ‘I don’t 
want anyone else to treat her badly.’ 

His voice struck her as absurdly tragic. “Why should 
Tun Baw treat her badly?’ she demanded. 

She noticed a dangerous look come into his eyes. 
“He had better not try!’ he muttered. 

“You’re imagining all kinds of things!’ she pro- 
tested. 

The shrug he gave at this was intended to express 
his pity for her ingenuousness. ‘I’ve good reason to,’ 
said he. 

She sat with a biscuit in her hand and watched him. 
He was really too ridiculous, this big ineffectual man, 
with his face of tragedy! He must really be brought to 
his senses. She pictured herself calling out to him, 
with a kind of hearty scorn, just as a man friend might 
have done — ‘My dear chap, scrap her!’ It sounded fine 
and encouraging and sensible and she would certainly 
have keyed herself up to some such sturdy utterance if 
she hadn’t been faced with the possibility of his looking 
up from the teacups, all aflame and crying out, in effect, 
something like ‘Scrap her, Miss Jealous! In whose 
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favour, eh?’ Considering how pure her motives were, 
that would have been too degrading! And yet that was 
exactly how the poor man might very well look at it. 
She chafed at her impotence. ... Why ever had she 
been born a girl? Why wasn’t she a man, to be able to 
give him sound disinterested advice — to the accompani- 
ment, perhaps, of some strong language and a friendly 
slap on the back? 

All she was able actually to say was, ‘Well, it’s her 
look out, anyway. No one can prevent her.’ 

‘I think I could,’ he amazed her by muttering dully. 
He lifted a cup and seemed to be studying the tea- 
leaves at the bottom. 

She felt that, whatever came of it, she had got to try 
and reason him out of his present mawkish attitude. 
“Who has been treating her badlyr’ she asked. 

‘This conjurer chap, McIntosh — leaving her here 
like this — without an anna to her name! ... He has 
cut himself off from her.’ 

“Did she tell you?’ 

“Of course she did. Not in so many words, of course, 
but —’ 

‘Is she his wife?’ 

‘I suppose so. I don’t know.’ 

She seemed to consider his ignorance most amazing. 
“You don’t know!’ she echoed. 

‘Not for certain,’ he had to confess. ‘She must be, 
though, I think. Anyway, he made himself responsible 
for her. She has been dependent upon him. ... And 
now she’s stranded]’ 

“Who is she stopping with?’ she asked. 
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nice people.’ 

: “Well, well, if they’re nice people, they’ll be kind to 
er.” 
‘Oh, it isn’t a question of being kind! Tun Baw'll be 
kind enough, but it’s —’ 

‘I still don’t see that it’s your business,’ she urged. 

“It certainly isn’t Tun Baw’s business,’ he returned. 
“It isn’t any Burman’s.’ He tried to make his point 
clear. ‘Don’t you see that yourself, Miss Pierpoint?’ he 
went on. ‘She’s down in her luck — chucked! Isn’t it 
iniquitous that she should have nobody but a little 
browney-yellow chap like that to turn to in her trouble?’ 

She evidently did not think it in the least iniquitous. 
However, all she said was, ‘Don’t think of Tun Baw.’ 

‘I’ve got to,’ he muttered. *I’m going to have it out 
with him to-day.” 

“Where? When?’ she demanded. She disapproved 
wholly of his motives, but in an unregenerate way she 
rather fancied a picture of her host standing with arm 
outstretched and a limp Tun Baw hanging by the scruff 
of his neck to it. 

‘At the station, of course,’ said he. ‘If it was he you 
saw, he’s sure to be going back to Mezali by the even- 
ing train.’ 

“Why should you bother about him if you can pre- 
vent her from making a fool of herself with him?’ she 
argued. “You said you could, you know.’ 

He nodded sombrely, looking down at the tablecloth. 
‘Oh, yes, I think I can,’ he said. - 

Anyone watching her —as he was not — would have 
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seen her mouth screw up the tiniest fraction to one side, 
“And perhaps I can prevent him from making a fool of 
himself with her,’ she observed, after a pause. 

“You!” he cried. He wouldn’t for worlds have be- 
trayed his incredulity, but he allowed himself to wonder 
how this rather masculine young woman was going to 
work the oracle. “Well, not quite in the same way, per- 
haps,’ he muttered. 

‘I’m not so sure of that,’ was her reply, and he gave 
her a glance which, if it didn’t display conviction, at 
least welcomed her as a kindly intentioned ally. He did 
not, however, follow it up with any remark and it was 
left to her a moment later to say, with a little laugh, 
“Shall I try?’ 

“It’s very sporting of you,’ he assured her, and at this 
her mouth seemed to screw just a trifle more up to one 
side than ever. 

Very soon after this he looked at his watch and rose 
to his feet. “Well, if we’re going down to the station, 
we had better be getting a move on,’ he said. “The 
mail-train ought to be in in about a quarter of an hour.’ 

“What! Are you going to the station?’ she asked. 

“Of course I am,’ he replied. ‘I’m going to tackle 
Master Tun Baw there.’ 

‘I think you had better let me tackle him,’ sheadvised. 
“You see, I shall be travelling back to Mezali with 
_ him. Let me practise my wiles.’ 

It marked the newly created alliance between them 
that he should be content to leave a great deal to her. 
“Quite! Quite!’ he cried. ‘Still, I should like to have a 
word with him. Oh, I shall be all right, Miss Pierpoint; 
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there won’t be ructions, but I do want to find out how 
he got to know her. You see, the first time we ever 
saw her he said she reminded him of some one. I want 
to find out whether he has met her before.’ 

‘Quite possibly he has,’ she observed shortly and 
walked out into the veranda to shout her final instruc- 
tions to the syce about the ponies. 

She and Wadeburn walked side by side down to the 
railway station, Chit Byan, the inevitable, following at 
their heels, holding the milk bottle for all Yebyu to see. 

She had a great deal too sacred for male ears to say 
to her friend from Namlon while the mail-train waited 
at the junction. Her godson, a rather exacting youth of 
three, had also a great deal to say, in his own insistent 
way —so much, in fact, that Wadeburn, hovering dis- 
creetly in the background, was presently told off to 
escort the young tyrant along the platform for a thor- 
ough examination of the engine, so that the ladies might 
continue their talk inside the carriage without interrup- 
tion. This manly duty he performed with such tact 
that, when the final farewells came to be said, Tony, 
while absolutely refusing to kiss or have anything to 
say to his godmother, clung affectionately to his large 
and well-informed friend and raised a piteous roar on 
discovering that he was not travelling on with him to 
Rangoon. 


How Tun Baw had succeeded in conveying himself 
unobserved into the waiting local it would be hard to 
say, but there he was, posted with his chin on his arm 
at the window of the first-class carriage when, the mail- 
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train having carried the lamenting godson into the 
dusk, Deborah, still accompanied by Wadeburn, began 
to take thought for her own return home. It was clear 
enough that the Burman would have been glad to escape 
ameeting with Miss Pierpoint and her companion and 
an explanation of his presence with a lady out by the 
pagoda, but there were no means of avoidance, short 
of a cowardly bolt into the crowded second-class, so he 
faced it out as best he might, giving an immediate clue 
to his feelings by plunging into a guiltily laboured 
account of his afternoon’s doings. He had been to look 
Mrs. Scarth up, he informed them. He dilated a little 
on the Scarths and their very hospitable ways. He 
expressed considerable admiration for Mrs. Scarth and 
then, as a kind of afterthought, he described how Mrs. 
Scarth had asked him—as he phrased it—‘to show 
Mademoiselle — or rather Mrs. McIntosh — round and 
about,’ and how he had complied with this request by 
taking the lady in question (whom one would have 
gathered from the way he spoke of her to have been a 
contemporary of Mrs. Scarth’s) to visit some of the 
local sights — that monastery with the wonderful teak 
carving out by the lake, the pagoda near the Mezali 
road —where he surmised bashfully Miss Pierpoint 
might possibly have seen them — and one or two other 
places of interest. In his nervous zeal he began to dis- 
course quite learnedly about the rulers of the Alaung- 
paya dynasty and of even earlier royal pagoda builders 
till Deborah cut his feverish volubility short. 

“What an afternoon you’ve had!’ she cried. ‘And 
what a lot you know about archeology. You’re as good 
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as a guide-book. Why ever haven’t you shown us 
round and about at Mezali, Mr. Tun Baw?’ 

Tun Baw’s eyes brightened suddenly. His face. 
broke up into brown delighted wrinkles. ‘It will give 
me great pleasure to show the ladies around!’ he pro- 
tested. ‘] am a new-comer, but already I have studied 
the local monographs. I assure you they will repay 
attention. There is, for instance, near Mezali town the 
Kodat.’ 

‘The Kodat?’ said Deborah. ‘Do you mean that big 
white pagoda one can see in the distance from the 
military police lines?’ 

‘That’s right,’ said Tun Baw. ‘You will find it a 
most interesting shrine. All sorts of strange legends 
about the Kodat. And if you wish to climb to the 
top —’ 

‘Of course I shall want to climb to the top,’ declared 
Miss Pierpoint. “Will you take me out there some time 
this week? I have always wanted to go over the place 
with some one who can tell me all about it — some one ~ 
who can really talk to the old monks and things.’ 

Again Tun Baw placedhis ministrations at Deborah’s 
service, while he straightened his necktie and mopped 
the effusive beads on his plump brown neck in a way 
that filled Wadeburn with disgust. Then, as though to 
show that personally conducted tours weren’t the kind 
of thing he undertook for every Dick, Tom and Harry, 
he threw a sudden new light on his afternoon’s outing. 

‘Mademoiselle is an old friend of mine, you see,’ he 
told his hearers and, after a moment’s hesitation, he 
went on, amazingly, ‘I knew her at Cambridge.’ 
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At this Wadeburn roused himself. Up till then he 
had been standing speechless on the laden, looking 
up at the two heads framed familiarly by the carriage 
window —a dumb and harassed witness of Miss Pier- 
int’s methods of ‘tackling’ the susceptible Tun Baw. 
They had struck him—these methods—as rather 
forced, a little crude, and (considering his known views 
regarding the relations between English girls and Bur- 
man bachelors) not in the best of taste. He couldn’t 
with equanimity picture Deborah and Tun Baw riding 
off side by side under a bright early morning sun for a 
long excursion to the Kodat pagoda. Further, he didn’t 
at all relish what the young woman had said about 
eople who could ‘really talk’ to old monks and things. 
t looked as though she were trying to ‘rub in’ his own 
linguistic disabilities. “Wants to play us off against one 
another!’ was what he murmured to himself, but he 
derived very little comfort from the growl, for the hor- 
rid fact remained that this ‘playing off,’ as he termed it, 
was just part of Miss Pierpoint’s compact with him — 
that, in a word, he was actually being expected to be 
grateful to her for every word she uttered with the 
object of drawing the Burman off other quarry. Thus 
the mention of Cambridge was welcome. It allowed of 
his cutting in. 

“Cambridge, eh?’ he called out from below. “Where 
was that, Tun Baw. I don’t remember her.’ 

Tun Baw seemed to have realized too late that his 
last admission would need to be amplified in the present 
company. He stroked his faultless trousers leg thought- 
fully. “Well, it wasn’t far from Emanuel,’ he confessed, 
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looking down at his pointed yellow boots, and Wade- 
burn began to revive undergraduate memories. 

‘Not that little tobacconist’s shop!’ he cried. 

“To be sure,’ said Tun Baw and, when Wadeburn 
ejaculated ‘Good Lord!’ he went on, “Didn't I say so at 
the station the other day?’ 

“That you did not,’ said Wadeburn. 

“Well, I meant to, anyway,’ asserted Tun Baw un- 
blushingly. He thrust his black pate out of the win- 
dow, as though anxious to see when the train was likel 
to move on and snatch him from the clutches of this all 
too well informed cross-examiner. 

Wadeburn was to observe that at the back of the 
Burman’s outstretched head, Miss Pierpoint’s cheerful 
nose was crinkling critically. She seemed to consider 
the tobacconist’s shop an awaited fulfilment rather than 
a surprise and to be looking at Wadeburn to see how 
he was bearing up. At the same time it was Mademoi- 
selle’s future rather than her past that seemed to be 
interesting Deborah most. 

‘How long is she stopping here?’ she demanded. 

‘Not much longer,’ said Tun Baw. ‘Her husband is 
coming to fetch her away soon.’ 

‘Is her’ exclaimed Wadeburn, to whom this was a 
second piece of news. 

‘Mademoiselle is married then!’ Deborah cried. 

Tun Baw wagged his head and grinned. ‘Not 
“Mademoiselle” really,’ heassured them. “McIntosh, I 
think the nameis. Preston or McIntosh, I don’t know 
which. Did you see that English conjurer who came to 
Mezaii the other day. No, I remember you weren't at 
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the performance. Well, sne’s his wife — at least she talks 
of him as though he were her husband — calls him by his 
Christian name. ... A clever chap, that! Far better 
than the Indian jugglers. He beats old Nabi Baksh into 
fits. You should have seen him all tied up like that 
with the curtains drawn round him —and then...’ 

Tun Baw took good care to see that his description 
of Mr. H. A. Preston’s wonder-working lasted till the 
train left. 


CHAPTER VIII! 


Wee had been prevented from having it out 
with Tun Baw at Yebyu railway station, which, 
he felt, was all the more reason why he should take the 
earliest opportunity of having it out with Mademoiselle 
in some other place. 

There was a great deal he expected that young lady 
to tell him — why, for instance, she had hitherto breathed 
no word to him about Tun Baw—why she had not 
referred to the Cambridge connection or mentioned the 
fact that she had seen the fellow several times at the 
Scarths’ (and Heaven alone knew where else!) — why 
she had told Tun Baw and not himself that McIntosh 
was coming to Yebyu to fetch her away — incidentally, 
too, what precisely her relations with the illusionist 
were. He did not ask himself why he should be excited 
because she had kept silence on these points. He 
wouldn’t, indeed, in the first place, have admitted that 
he was excited. He was curious, that was all. Things 
had not reached a stage at which there was call for any 
more burning emotion. After all he had only met 
Mademoiselle on two occasions since his return from 
tour. The first had been that brief glimpse he had had 
of her on the road when she had done little more than 
accept his invitation to tea. It was not till after this that 
Mr. Scarth, hinting, in all innocence, at Tun Baw’s 
visit to the Scarths’ bungalow, had given occasion for 
dubious pondering. Wadeburn remembered how at 
his delightful second meeting with Mademoiselle — at 
the tea-table, which she had graced with all the dignity 
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of a young matron, and during their subsequent stroll 
in the cool of the evening — he had been more than 
once on the point of asking his new acquaintance point- 
blank whether she hadn’t met Tun Baw at the Scarths’— 
whether, in point of fact, it wasn’t with that young man 
that she had made an appointment when she had 
quitted him so hurriedly by his own front gate. A cer- 
tain shyness, however, had sealed his lips. When it 
came to the point these questions didn’t seem fair. He 
would have hated her to think he was prying jealously, 
and, really, his enjoyment of her society out under the 
dreamy stars and her seeming enjoyment of his at that 
very jolly sése-d-réte tea-party were in themselves sufh- 
cient, in his judgment, to neutralize the effect of any 
previous dealings with other susceptible young men. 
If she had ever given Tun Baw any encouragement, she 
wasn’t likely, after this (so he self-deludingly reflected) 
to repeat the indiscretion. 

Since then, of course, his eyes had been opened to 
wider horizons. Tun Baw’s attendance at the Scarths’ 
bungalow seemed to have grown almost into a habit, 
and Mademoiselle’s silence regarding the young Bur- 
man was disturbing. How was Wadeburn to say that 
that Cambridge acquaintance hadn’t ripened, under 
tropical suns, into an intimacy of the kind against which 
he had in Deborah’s hearing registered a vigorous pro- 
test? He didn’t like the look of it! ... He wouldn’t 
have said a word if it had been the case of another Euro- 
pean admirer, but Tun Baw, you know! ... No, she 
certainly owed him an explanation! 

That was what was uppermost in his mind as his long 
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legs took him back to his lonely bungalow after he had 
seen Deborah and Tun Baw off at the junction. He 
was going to give Mademoiselle a bit of his mind. 

And yet when next he met the young woman who 
had so much to explain away he hadn’t the heart to be 
really censorious. It was on the following evening and 
there was a fine moon overhead whose mild radiance had 
the effect of banishing suspicion and cavil. Disarming 
too, was the way in which she passed, fairy white in the 
primrose beams, along the road near the bungalow, 
seeming to drink in the freshness of the night after a 
day that had been uncomfortably warm — not in the 
least as though courting his company, but certainly not 
in the least as though she were strolling off to keep an 
appointment with another male. 

Moreover, when he had picked up his hat rather 
shamefacedly and, following the tracks of her white 
Panama, had joined her near where the gaunt bazaar 
buildings threw their shadows across the lonely track, 
she didn’t — like Tun Baw — try to anticipate criticism 
with self-conscious protestations. She confessed, laugh- 
ingly and frankly, when the fellow’s personality was 
touched upon, that even now she literally didn’t know 
that funny little Burman’s name. She had met him at 
Cambridge, to be sure (she said nothing about the 
tobacconist’s!) but just to speak to. She could only say 
that his friends called him Theebaw, which some one 
had told her was merely a nickname. They were great 
on nicknames, those Cambridge boys! On discovering 
her in Yebyu he had been very nice and friendly. The 
meeting had been really an extraordinary — an almost 
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touching — coincidence, and of course, as a Burman, 
the young man was a ‘fair wonder,’ as she phrased it, 
in his knowledge of temples and priests and in his 
readiness to talk to his countrymen and make them 
laugh and tell him about themselves. She had never 
got any insight into the lives of the natived,‘sh2 declared, 
till she had been in his society. All this was delivered . 
in a voice that sounded so soft and candid in the warm ~ 
moonlight that it had the effect of filling Wadeburn 
with a sort of compassionate wonder. He couldn’t bear 
to think of this fair young Englishwoman — whatever 
her origin — being brought in a strange land to such 
straits of solitude as to be openly grateful for the atten- 
tions of a preposterous coffee-coloured baboon like the 
Treasury Officer of Mezali. 

When it came to the point of words he found he 
hadn’t the courage to ask her on how many occasions 
she had foregathered with Tun Baw. All that he wished 
to be assured of was the fact that she only thought of 
him as a ‘funny little Burman’ who was a useful tourist’s 
guide but nothing more. 

And, as they wandered forward under the moon- 
beams, Tun Baw began to fade into insignificance. 
What Wadeburn really wanted to find out from her, as 
she moved, white and mystical at his side, was some- 
thing altogether different. McIntosh, now! ... He 
was actually the tougher proposition. Was it a fact that 
he was coming back to Yebyu to fetch her away? ... 
And, if so, in what capacity? 

A winding cart track took them out into the open 
country beyond the bazaar. By daylight the view across 
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the surrounding plain was drab and uninspiring, but 
the young moonlight softened and silvered everything 
so kindly that the impression now was as of a scene out 
of a fairy play, with the far off line of hills standing dark 
above the dappled stretches and distant toddy palms 
“pentilled, sn: black: against a pale stretch of lake water 
_ on the south. There was not a hovel or a living soul in 
w, Sight? ‘all -the syellow twinklings of Yebyu town had 
been hidden by a swelling of the ground. Only the 
scarlet pin point of a far railway signal hung against the 
mottled background of the levels to remind them that 
they were not the only breathing humans in that dream- 
land landscape. Nightbirds could be heard flapping 
with muffled wings over the blurred outlines of the 
thorn bushes. The voice of the night was the voice of 
many insects trilling confidentially. It might almost 
have been the distant whisper of a mandolin. 

‘Have you heard anything of Mr. McIntosh?’ he 
asked suddenly. | 

The question had been bottled up so long that it 
came out, at the end of a long silence, with almost 
explosive force and her little start of surprise was 
only natural. She seemed to collect herself before 
replying. ‘Yes,’ she said. ‘I heard from Rangoon 
yesterday.’ 

“Well, I’m glad he has condescended to take some 
notice of you at last,’ he said. “I gathered the other day, 
you know, that you were getting rather worried because 
he —’ 

“Did I seem worried?’ she wondered and gave a little 
murmur of deprecation. “Oh, that’s all right,’ she went 
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on. ‘He has sent me some money at last. He says he’s 
coming here to Yebyu.’ 

By this time she seemed to have got over her surprise. 
She let him have this last 1 intimation, as it were, testingly, 
sounding, as on a previous occasion, almost a note of 
challenge. He felt he was invited, nay, expected, to say 
exactly what he thought about McIntosh’s coming. 

‘Is that to fetch you away?” he asked. 

‘So he says,’ she replied and she gave him the odd 
effect of thereby delivering an ultimatum. 

She had taken off her hat and exhibited the blonde 
glory of her hair, as much as to say, “See what he’ll be 
taking away from you, my friend!’ and the moonlight 
was full on her face, which looked all of a sudden very 
small and delicate. He watched the parting of her lips 
and the way she rubbed them. ‘Well, aren’t you going 
with him?’ he asked, striving to keep his voice uncon- 
cerned. 

“You see, it all depends,’ said she and, in that hush 
filled with the shrill languid twitterings of night life, he 
was left to wonder on what—or, more properly, on 
whom —it all depended. 

There was one thing he had to be told before he went 
any farther and to get it he had to exercise control over 
jaws and throat, lest they should betray him. “Look 
here... I’ve always wanted to know... Are you 
married?’ he brought out at last, feeling that he was 
showing his hand with a vengeance now. 

She had seemed to know what was coming and yet, 
in a way, to be unprepared. ‘What do you mean?’ she 
demanded. 
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‘I mean is McIntosh your husband?’ said he. 

The moonlight played on her flaxen poll as she shook 
it. “No, that he isn’t,’ she declared with a sort of pout- 
ing decision. 

He put his head down to muse for a moment of 
silence on this certainty — to see how it was going to 
affect him. 

‘Just a business arrangement between you, I sup- 
pose,’ he hazarded at last, raising his eyes hopefully. 
‘Partnership — sort of. Eh?’ 

‘Oh, purely business,’ she assured him. “You see we 
met in Rangoon. I didn’t come out from England with 
him. ... He was very kind to me there in Rangoon. 
... I wasina bit of a hole at the time. .. . We got on 
very well together. He wanted some one to help with 
the cash and things. ... He taught me the thought- 
reading. He said | picked it up uncommonly quickly. 
... 1 was useful to him. ... Oh, we've always been 
great friends, but —’ 

‘But what?’ he inquired. It struck him — suddenly 
and guiltily — as possible that he himself, by his present 
importunity, might have been the cause of that dis- 
claiming ‘but.’ 

He could not persuade her to finish the sentence. 
She put her hat on again, as though the better to hide 
the working of her features. “You see, I never expected 
him to come back,’ she murmured. ‘I thought he had 
done with me!’ She paused for a moment and then 
added quickly, ‘Go with him, do you say? Oh yes, I 
suppose I shall have to go with him. There’s nothing 
else for me to do, you see.’ 
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‘I’m not so sure of that!’ he muttered, low down in 
his throat, and next moment, with a sudden sense of 
the need for review that had arisen, he wished sincerely 
he hadn’t committed himself to the declaration. It was 
perfectly true he wasn’t sure about there ae nothing 
else for her to do, but then at the moment he didn’t feel 
sure about anything —certainly not about what he 
should think of Mademoiselle — say, an hour hence ~ 
in the light of the fact he had just learnt. He realized 
now that he had never actually thought of McIntosh 
but as her husband. Already, however, he was con- 
scious of breathing a fresher air. He knew at least what 
point he was to start from. It was obvious, in the first 
place, that, not being married, she was what he might 
designate ‘fair game’ to be approached in the open. 
There was, mercifully, no question of making an absent 
spouse jealous by his attentions. In that regard some- 
thing like a barrier had been removed. Now, however, 
for the first time he began to perceive what had lain 
beyond the barrier. It was one thing making the most, 
in a lonely up-country station, of the society of a safely- 
married woman; it was quite another taking romantic 
moonlight walks with and asking significant questions 
of a quite personable young spinster! It was obvious, 
in the second place, that the time for inconclusive phil- 
andering was over. It meant starting all over again 
with her, and he discovered he needed time to consider 
what his position was. It was hateful to think that the 
fact of her having all at once become fair game should, 
in effect, be a disadvantage, but such it undoubtedly 
was. It was almost as though he had had a pistol pre- 
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sented at his head. It was all very well for her to talk 
of a business arrangement, but, in spite of what had 
been said to gloss it over, he wanted time to adjust 
himself to this new conception of her travelling in all 
this intimacy about the country with a McIntosh who 
was, after all, not her husband. It needed a little think- 
ing over. He wanted, before anything further hap- 
pened, to get something more in the way of a lead out 
of her. 

“Look here,’ he cried, ‘don’t you waat to go with — 
him?’ 

‘He has always been so kind to me!’ she assured him 
again. ‘] was up a tree when he came to my help. It 
doesn’t seem fair to chuck him over.’ She mused for a 
while and then gave out the sum of her cogitations in a 
rather dreary ‘I must wait and see, I suppose.’ 

It struck him as despicable that he should wish to 
shelter himself behind her sense of duty, but such, as a 
matter of fact, was now his preoccupation. ‘Wait till he 
comes, do you mean?’ he muttered. 

“Yes,” she sighed. “Wait till he comes.’ 

He felt a coward, but he murmured his assent. 
‘Very well,’ he said. He certainly had no wish to snap 
her against her will away from under her benefactor’s 
nose. He wasn’t going to do anything that was under- 
hand. Waiting and seeing deferred matters, even 
though it might mean that, if nothing came of McIn- 
tosh’s return, he himself would be expected to put all 
his own cards on the table. 

Or that some one, at any rate, would be expected to. 
« «+ He felt more of a poltroon than ever when some 
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instinct of self-preservation made him allude to other 
obstacles to a complete understanding between the 
young woman and himself. 

“What does your friend Theebaw think of it all?’ he 
demanded, trying to introduce the Burman with as — 
sprightly and detached a touch as possible. 

“What! Mr. Tun Baw!’ she cried, bringing out the 
real name with unexpected glibness. ‘Bless me, he 
doesn’t know a scrap about anything!’ 

‘He told me yesterday that McIntosh was coming 
back,’ objected Wadeburn. 

‘Well, he must have guessed that. I haven’t been 
confiding in him at all.’ She seemed to consider it her 
duty to make her position quite clear. ‘Poor young fel- 
low!’ she murmured. ‘No, I’m quit of him. Don’t you 
bother about him, Mr. Wadeburn. A black chap like 
that!’ 

Her voice suddenly sounded very common. She had 
tried to be reassuring and the very attempt shocked 
him. What, he wondered, did she mean by ‘quit’ of 
him? Didn’t the awful term merely represent a phase 
through which McIntosh, and, for the matter of that, 
he himself, too, would in the end be passing? Wouldn’t 
it end in her being quit of them all? ... 

He wasn’t to ‘bother about’ Tun Baw, was he? Had 
he himself, then, shown his hand so irremediably 
already? : 


He conducted Mademoiselle in due course, under 
the poised moon and the silent stars, past the dark 
shadows of the bazaar, back to the Scarths’ little bun- 
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galow. He refused to yield to the hospitable urgency 
of Mrs. Scarth’s claim on his presence at supper. He 
explained that he had some beastly arrears of work to 
clear off before he left Yebyu for — and here he, for the 
first time, made mention of his projected week-end 
visit to Mezali. It disturbed him not a little to discover 
that Mademoiselle (or, as Mrs. Scarth called her, Milly) 
held that he might have told her about this coming 
jaunt before this. She had, it seemed, been making all 
kinds of plans. She informed him with a note of re- 
proach that she had long wished to visit Mezali, but 
supposed now that she would never have a chance of 
seeing the place. She appeared disappointed when he 
said that he supposed so too. 
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was quit of Tun Baw, Mademoiselle was telling 
him the gospel truth. What—to use that young 
woman’s expression — ‘bothered’ him most after that 
moonlight walk was, he discovered, not so much 
whether Mademoiselle had ceased encouraging the Bur- 
man as whether Miss Pierpoint had. For reasons which 
he did not attempt to analyse the thought of Deborah 
and Tun Baw taking long exploring rides together con- 
tinued to worry him. What he did know about Debor- 
ah was that she was deplorably resolute and hopelessly 
perverse. He couldn’t conceive any but the most head- 
strong of young women, after she had heard his views 
on the subject of mixed alliances, attempting to throw 
herself deliberately at the Burman’s head, even if 
merely with the avowed object of attracting him away 
from some other victim. She might look upon it as a 
famous joke, but it was a dangerous joke to play on any- 
one. It certainly wouldn’t be good for Tun Baw. It 
would turn his already grossly swelled head. Wadeburn 
had to confess that he could not bear the idea of Miss 
Pierpoint playing — ever so innocently — with fire. The 
idea troubled him and it was irritating to feel that it 
troubled him. 

He quite worked himself up over the matter as he sat 
in his bedroom watching his Burman servant pack his 
bag with articles which served to remind him, among 
his preoccupations, that for the next few days he was to 
enjoy a life of civilization in which people dressed for 
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dinner and performed other cultured rites. In fact long 
before the bag was full he had assured himself that even 
if he hadn’t been invited—even if he hadn’t been 
anxious to get away from Mademoiselle for a day or 
two, he would very soon have gone on his own account 
to Mezali to take steps to prevent Miss Pierpoint from 
doing anything foolish. His mission rather appealed to 
him. It was stimulating, after a phase of rather inane 
dalliance on his own part, to feel that he had had a ‘call’ 
and was answering it in the spirit of pure disinterested- 
ness. He did not for a moment imagine that Deborah 
would do anything really indiscreet, but even a very 
qualified familiarity with Tun Baw might be mis- 
interpreted and he had already made the discovery 
that he was passionately anxious to keep that quaint 
outspoken young person from every breath of gossip. 
He felt, of course, he had in a way involved her 
in the business himself. She was distinctly on his 
mind. 

As a big watch-dog with an eye on Deborah’s doings 
he was glad enough to be on the spot, as he was a few 
days later, established in a luxurious teak-walled bed- 
room in the Commissioner’s house overlooking the 
lake, with the satisfactory feeling that his charge was 
only just at the other end of the long veranda, wonder- 
fully get-at-able and, as he was to discover, a really 
excellent companion. Never had watch-dog a more 
engaging duty. 

He had never really got to know the Pierpoints dur- 
ing his previous brief stay in Mezali. He had then 
been an awkward new-comer. All his official dealings 
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had been with Bruce, the Deputy-Commissioner, a 
thick-bodied, hard-headed Scotchman, under whose 
not intolerant eye his training had been completed. 
Throughout that period of probation the Commissioner 
had figured as a remote sarcastic potentate, working 
behind the scenes, comparatively little in the station, 
whose orders reached the probationer through a 
medium that was apt to be distorting. Of Mrs. Pier- 
point — who did not work behind the scenes — Wade- 
burn had every reason to be unmitigatedly frightened. 
Deborah had then struck him merely as a thick-set 
young person who attempted with feminine inconsis- 
tency to combine a high disdain for the members of 
the opposite sex with an almost slavish imitation of their 
-weaknessese On the strength of her reputation for 
strong-mindedness he had made the mistake of think- 
ing of her in terms of Mrs. Pierpoint. 

On closer acquaintance the Pierpoints improved, all 
three of them. Under his own roof Mr. Pierpoint 
showed that his official manner had been largely a mat- 
ter of shyness. His views on judicial and revenue sub- 
jects didn’t sound nearly so pontificial when uttered at 
first hand as when passed on reverentially by Bruce. 
Mrs. Pierpoint was just as much a white threadpaper 
of a tyrant as she had seemed in the past, but at close 
range exhibited traces of a restrained benevolence that 
had not been of peke before, and there, in any case, 
in mitigation of her mother, was Deborah (for the first 
time displaying delightfully feminine failings of her 
own) to show how easily her tyranny might be set at 
naught. Mrs. Pierpoint was distinctly less alarming 
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than she had been. Moreover, something told Wade- 
burn that at this juncture he would always be able to 
look to the elder lady for special support in his ‘mis- 
sion.’ She did not, perhaps, approve extraordinarily of 
him, but she disapproved most extraordinarily of Tun 
Baw, especially now that —as she phrased it, though 
never in Wadeburn’s hearing — Deborah had so per- 
versely ‘taken him up.’ 

‘Good Heavens, Deborah!’ she exclaimed at break- 
fast the day after Wadeburn’s arrival. ‘You surely 
don’t want to ask the Burman to the picnic!’ 

‘Certainly,’ returned Deborah. ‘Don’t you realize, 
mother, that if it hadn’t been for him I should never 
have discovered the Kodat pagoda and we should never 
have had a picnic there at all?’ 

‘The creature is positively living in your pocket!’ 
declared Mrs. Pierpoint. ‘James, I wish you would 
help me to control that daughter of yours!’ 

He’s not living in my pocket,’ returned the daugh- 
ter. “You don’t understand, my angel, and you never 
will. He’s indispensable. He has simply got to come, 
and in those precious green riding breeches of his, and 
Mr. Flecker’s got to come, too.’ 

“Whoever is Mr. Flecker?’ inquired Mrs. Pierpoint. 
‘I’ve never even heard of him. How you do spring 
people on one!’ 

‘He’s a man stopping at the dak bungalow,’ said 
Deborah. ‘I rather like him. He’s from Rangoon and 
rather out of the common. I met him out on the circu- 
lar road this morning and he asked the way to the 
military police lines and we had a chat. He’s fright- 
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fully bored here — doesn’t know a soul. We've simply 
got to take pity on him.’ 

“What’s he doing here?’ 

‘I don’t know. He has come here to see Mr. Bruce 
about business — and father too, I think.’ 

“Who is this Flecker person, James?’ inquired the 
Commissioner’s lady. 

James Pierpoint was sampling the first mango fool 
of the season with a small teaspoon while he read the 
Rangoon paper of the previous day. He sighed a little 
and answered, without removing his eyes from the 
print. “Black beard and a clarion voice — oh, a clarion 
voice,’ he said. ‘He has come to see me about some- 
thing.’ 

“Where from?’ Mrs. Pierpoint spoke as though she 
ought to have been informed before. 

*Rangoon.’ 

‘A lawyer, I suppose. I know those clarion voices!’ 

“No, a party very much interested in his own case.’ 

“Don’t say he’s one of those Ava oil people! Why 
you have anything to do with those adventurers passes 
my comprehension. Why don’t you —’ 

‘No, it’s not oil concessions this time,’ said the Com- 
missioner. ‘All the same, it’s official ... official... 
official.’ He chanted the last three words with a dreamy 
softness, still keeping his eyes on his journal. 

Mrs. Pierpoint’s thin shoulders went up. It was like 
James, this, ee interest in a person and then, 
when he had got one fairly roused, taking refuge behind 
an entanglement of red tape! She turned for further 
information to her daughter. 
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‘Is he a possible person?’ she inquired. ‘I don’t like 
the sound of a black beard.’ 

‘Oh, he’s possible all right, otherwise I shouldn’t 
have asked him to the picnic.’ 

“You asked him to the picnic!’ The Rangoon 
Gazette rustled down. It was the Commissioner who 
spoke. 

“Yes, father dear. Don’t say I oughtn’t to have!’ 

“You're a perfectly terrible child!’ exclaimed her 
mother. : 

“Well, it has saved you a letter, anyway, mother. 
You couldn’t very well have written to him, don’t you 
see, for we don’t know his initials.’ 

“His initials are R. P. — Rupert something,’ said the 
Commissioner, who seemed a repository of out-of-the- 
way knowledge. ‘You don’t mean to say, Dumpy, that 
he accepted!’ 

“Don’t look at me like that, father! Why shouldn’t 
he accept?’ 

“Well, I don’t know — only when I saw him last he 
seemed to be too overburdened with care to be in a 
mood for picnics.’ 

“He has recovered from his depression since then, I 
expect. I tried to cheer him up.’ 

‘Excellent!’ said the Commissioner. ‘He needs it. I 
should have thought he would have shunned the 
S€X.’ 

“What! Has he been thrown over by a young 
woman?’ 

‘Ah!’ said the Commissioner — and that was all. He 
propped up his newspaper again. 
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“The way you encourage that girl!’ ejaculated Mrs. 
Pierpoint. 


It must not be supposed that Wadeburn was present 
during this family discourse. As a matter of fact, he 
was a quarter of an hour late for breakfast. He had 
been out riding round the lake with Deborah and had 
been a reluctant witness of her encounter with Mr. 
Flecker, an episode which had damped his previous 
elation at the knowledge that Tun Baw — who was to 
have been of the party and who had actually been 
sighted cantering in the distance — had been successfully 
avoided. The black-bearded stranger from Rangoon 
had been the fly in the ointment. To Wadeburn’s jaun- 
diced eyes Deborah had seemed to be handling Mr. 
Flecker as though it were he and not the susceptible 
Tun Baw who had to be headed off from what might 
be called a poaching expedition, and Mr. Flecker had 
reacted to her graciousness with poisonous affability. 
Wadeburn loathed to remember how the fellow, shift- 
ing restlessly on his dusty boots and swinging his foolish 
walking-stick, had dropped the scowl with which he 
had first greeted them and had stared up admiringly at 
Deborah as she sat well back in her saddle with her 
hand on her hip, panting divinely after a breezy gallop. 
It was the way the young man had brooded over the 
matter subsequently, while shaving and having his tub, 
that had really made him late for breakfast. When 
he did arrive in the dining-room, full of apologies, 
which Mrs. Pierpoint accepted with frigid toleration, 
he made no secret of the ae that he considered the 
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trumpet-toned Mr. Flecker an altogether repulsive 
personality. 

He saw no reason whatever for revising this detract- 
ing judgment later on in the day, when the picnic 
actually took place. 

It had been arranged for the gathering to assemble 
at Deborah’s last discovery, the Kodat pagoda. This 
shrine, of only moderate antiquity, but much resorted 
to at the time of its annual festival during the water 
feast, was a tapering whitewashed mass of brickwork 
which lifted itself — like a huge white dinner bell with a 
gilt handle — out of a grove of dark mango and tamar- 
ind trees a mile or so beyond the confines of the civil 
station. It was reached by a dusty cart track which 
quitted the Government metalled road near the ceme- 
tery and wound its way through the scrub—a very 
ordinary route for the bullock-carts which had gone 
ahead of the merry-makers during the forenoon carry- 
ing the provisions and deck-chairs, but offering a rather 
precarious surface for conveyances of a less sturdy cast. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pierpoint drove out in their high buggy 
and made somewhat heavy weather of it, nearly sticking 
once at the bottom of a sandy xullah. The Deputy- 
Commissioner’s motor-car — the only one in Mezali — 
had its work cut out for it, but, being more or less 
accustomed to cross-country trips, negotiated all the ruts 
and other obstacles and bounced gallantly in up to time. 

But the enjoyment of the outward journey was more 
for those who performed it on horseback. To Wade- 
burn’s intense annoyance Mr. Flecker, who had been 
provided with a mount, had been placed by Deborah in 
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his special charge. The stranger from Rangoon, high- 
shouldered and thick-legged, arrived at the Commis- 
sioner’s house looking anything but a rider. He had 
evidently not left Rangoon prepared for horse exercise 
and came in loose flapping clothes, though, once in the 
saddle, he seemed quite at home there. He jogged 
easily through the dust at Wadeburn’s side, displaying 
in male society none of the flow of language he had 
manifested by the lake-side that same morning but con- 
fining himself to grumbling comments on the heat and 
the discomforts of the dak bungalow. It irked Wade- 
burn to have to turn an outwardly civil ear to these 
plaints and to know that Miss Pierpoint, managing the 
mettlesome Minthami with consummate skill a hun- 
dred yards in their rear, was deeper than ever in her self- 
imposed task of weaning the ineffable Tun Baw from 
his hankerings after H. A. Preston’s flaxen-haired 
assistant. 

We may as well let our young man here confess that 
this knowledge was all the more annoying to him for 
the simple fact that — by what alchemy or at what pos- 
ture of events he could not for the life of him say — the 
whole need for Tun Baw’s weaning had finally van- — 
ished. ‘There was no doubt that his feelings had under- 
gone a complete metamorphosis. He realized now that 
hewould not have raised an eyebrow — much less a finger 
— if thirty dusky Tun Baws had attempted to pay their 
addresses to Mademoiselle. His mind went back to an 
earlier cry of his own. ... ‘She’s pure white!’ he had 
called out, facing Miss Pierpoint hot-faced, over the 
teacups, and he wouldn’t have denied now that Made- 
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moiselle was pure white still. The difference was that 
he didn’t now mean a spiritual whiteness, as he then 
had done, and that, moreover, he didn’t now consider 
her physical — her racial — whiteness the kind of thing 
he was bound to protect at all costs from Mongolian 
contamination. ... It had been theold story! ... He 
had been a susceptible ninny! Never could he have had 
this sloppy experience in Mezali or, indeed, anywhere 
where there were other white women — or, at any rate, 
young white women. ... He suddenly found himself 
blaming Mrs. Scarth because she was forty-five and 


had lost most of her important incisors. 


In an open space, hedged round and shaded by 
immemorial mango trees, the party collected by degrees, 
comparing notes as to their experiences on the road. 
Tea was presently drunk, the gramophone was turned 
on, the pagoda was duly inspected and its inscriptions — 
in crabbed archaic Burmese cut on marble slabs — 
studied. Some of the more adventurous spirits tried to 
see how far they could climb up the brickwork till Mrs. 
Pierpoint peremptorily called them down. Tun Baw, 
who would ordinarily have been a dusky shy figure 
exhibiting his pearls in silence in the background, had 
blossomed, in the sun of Deborah’s glances, into an 
amiable uproarious buffoon. He was to the fore in all 
the games that were played and, when they were fin- 
ished, proceeded to give an independent exhibition of 
chinlon, having borrowed one of the light balls of woven 
cane used in the game from the scholars of a neighbour- 
ing teak-built Buddhist monastery. At this pastime he 
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displayed not a little skill, kicking and balancing — 
entering so much into the spirit of the thing that he must 
needs finally discard his neat yellow boots and complete 
the performance in a pair of violet striped socks. 

Deborah watched the display, with eyebrows raised, 
from a little distance, perched on a corner of the ruined 
brick wall that ran round the pagoda enclosure. She 
had withdrawn to this quarter with Flecker, who, a 
little out of it in this gathering of strangers, seemed to 
be still labouring under a weight of gloomy care. De- 
borah felt it her mission to cheer him up as she had 
succeeded in doing earlier in the day, and, by dint of 
treating him as one man treats another, had drawn him 
out of his shell into the region of confidences. 

The process exhibited him as an odd melancholic 
creature. Within ten minutes he had told her that 
while only thirty-five, he had seen as much of the seamy 
side of life as a man of twice his age. He accounted 
himself one of the most unlucky of human beings. 
Everything had been against him from his youth up. 
He had been ‘let down’ right and left at every stage of 
his career. He spoke vaguely of business dealings in 
Rangoon and left one to gather that most of the people 
who had let him down had been rice and timber mer- 
chants — men who smoked fat Burma cheroots and con- 
sumed wicked cocktails all the time they were defraud- 
ing one. He did not speak of the object of his visit to 
Mezali, but apparently only because he seemed to think 
that Deborah knew it already. “As you’ve heard, no 
doubt. ... As your father is aware,’ he would bring 
out from time to time in his penetrating bass which he 
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so confidentially lowered, fingering his beard the while 
and implying that the Commissioner had been told his 
whole story and was assumed to have by this time passed 
it on to his family. Deborah listened attentively with 
due murmurings of concern and sympathy, but her 
healthy mind soon found a limit to the encouragements 
to be offered to morbid pessimism. 

‘Oh, bad shot!’ she cried out suddenly. 

She was. not addressing Flecker. She had taken 
advantage of a pause in her companion’s outpourings 
to pass judgment on the efforts of one of the young men 
of the party, Staplefield, an assistant engineer who, 
fancying his own marksmanship and not to be out- 
done by Tun Baw, had set an empty whisky bottle up 
on end on a pile of bricks and had commenced pelting 
it, in true picnic fashion, with missiles. 

“Rather poor fun with stones,’ she observed to her 
companion when the bottle had at length been smashed 
and a second had been put up in its place. ‘Out with 
Mr. Bruce the other day,’ she went on, ‘we had shots 
at a bottle with a revolver. That was something like! I 
got the thing once.’ 

‘Not first shot, I'll be bound,’ said Flecker with dull 
combativeness. 

‘No, it took me a little time to get the hang of the 
thing,’ said Deborah. “The muzzle jumps, doesn’t it?’ 

‘A scandalous waste of powder and shot,’ he declared. 
‘Miss Pierpoint, never expend good ammunition on a 
bottle.’ 

‘Oh, come!’ she argued. “One’s got to learn on 
something. One can’t practise on human beings!’ 
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the merry-makers over it as though he were not sure 
whether he agreed. “Well, anyway, once you’ve learnt 
to shoot, never waste a revolver on a bottle,’ he mur- 
mured darkly. ‘Keep the thing for what it’s meant for. 
In this country you never xnow when you may need it. 
A sepoy may run amuck down the road; a mad dog 
may go for you; your Madrasi boy may take too much 
toddy and try to do you in with a table knife — as a chap 
in Halpin Road found out to his cost a fortnight ago — 
where would you be, I ask you, without your six- 
shooter? You can smash bottles with brickbats any 
day,’ he went on gloomily, ‘but you can’t stop a man 
with anything less than shis!’ he patted a bulge in the 
side pocket of his jacket. 

She nodded in the direction indicated. ‘You’ve got 
one on you now?’ she asked. 

“There wouldn’t have been much object in my com- 
ing up here without one,’ he declared. 

He was really beginning to interest her, this unblush- 
ing pessimist. She was getting on with him so well that 
she rather resented the approach of a third party, even 
though that third party brought on to the scene a face 
of ‘gloom that ale not but offer promise of excellent 
entertainment. 

If the truth be told, Wadeburn had been enjoying 
himself up till then as little as the black-bearded 
Flecker. He had not had a second of Deborah’s 
society the whole afternoon and was beginning to ask 
himself what, in the name of fortune, he himself had 
come to Mezali for and whether, by any chance, Miss 
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Pierpoint considered it her mission to screen Flecker, 
like Tun Baw, from counter-seductions. He, for one, 
was not going to stand it any longer. 

He came and stood opposite them where they sat 
aloft, dangling their feet. He glowered at Flecker. 

Deborah’s eyes danced boldly from one to the other. 
“Here’s another shikari,’ she said. “We're talking about 
shooting, Mr. Wadeburn.’ 

‘Ah ... shooting,’ said Wadeburn. Here, at any 
rate, was something that might afford an opening, if 
for nothing more than a decided difference of opinion. 
‘I suppose there are no snipe left round about Rangoon 
now,’ said he, addressing the black-bearded one. ‘You 
Rangoon people generally seem to come up north when 
it’s all dried up in the Delta. Well, I dare say you can 
pick up a few birds still in the hot weather paddy.’ 

‘Small game has no interest for me,’ returned Flecker. 
‘I never try to hit anything that can’t, so to speak, hit 
back. Tigers, if you like, but snipe — never!’ 

“Tigers |’ echoed Wadeburn and gave a little snort. 
The fellow was talking like a globe-trotter! “Let me 
tell you that snipe can give you very good sport if you 
can hit them,’ he went on. ‘It isn’t every one that can 
do that, either. You people in Rangoon, I suppose, 
never have to shoot for the pot as we jungle wallahs 
often have to do in camp.’ 

‘I should never shoot for the pot,’ returned Flecker. 

“You’re a vegetarian, I expect!’ observed Wadeburn 
with heavy jocularity. 

‘I am,’ said Flecker, quite unexpectedly and seemed 
to think that he had scored a point. _ 
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“Buddhist, too, perhaps,’ surmised Wadeburn with 
more than a touch of sarcasm, and again Flecker was 
surprisingly acquiescent. ‘Practically,’ he replied. 
‘I’ve taken the trouble to study the religion, which is 
more than most people do who come to this country.’ 

Wadeburn hated the way in which Flecker toyed 
with his beard. He diverted his glare from him and 
looked straight at Deborah. “There is rather an inter- 
esting spirit shrine out the other side of the pagoda,’ he 
said, coming to the reason for his arrival on the scene. 
‘Mrs. Pierpoint wants to know whether everybody has 
seen it. Those that haven’t are to go and see it now, she 
says. Will you come out and have a look at it with me, 
Miss Pierpoint?’? Something in Flecker’s attitude of 
limpet-like adhesion goaded him into adding, with 
some venom, ‘Perhaps Mr. Flecker might like to make 
an offering there.’ 

“Heavens, I’m not an Animist, anyway!’ ejaculated 
the person alluded to. ‘You surely don’t imagine, 
young man, that it’s a Buddhist shrine, do you? How 
long have you been in the country?’ 

‘I’ve seen the shrine, and so has Mr. Flecker,’ said 
Deborah. She saw it was high time to separate this 
highly diverting couple lest something too uncomfort- 
ably electric should be generated. Wadeburn was more 
easily to be got rid of than Flecker. ‘You really ought 
to go and have a look at it,’ she told the former. “Take 
Miss Bruce out with you, Mr. Wadeburn. I don’t 
think she has seen it.’ 

“Thanks, I think I’ll go out by myself,’ returned the 
young man. 
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He rocked himself on his feet slowly, with his eyes 
on the ground. He bit his lip, hesitating. Miss Pier- 
point picked a piece of brick off the wall at her side and, 
still sitting, jerked it into the bushes behind her. Then 
she picked up a second piece and treated it in like 
manner. She did not say a word. She seemed to be 
waiting for Wadeburn to go before resuming her inter- 
rupted conversation with Flecker. 

And he went, walking slowly, with his head down. 
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M*: SCARTH and Mademoiselle were sitting to- 
gether in easy chairs in the veranda of the Scarths’ 
bungalow. It was the sleepy hour after tiffin, when 
reading was no good, when, if you couldn’t talk you 
simply had to doze, so, for her poor liver’s sake, Mrs. 
Scarth talked, while she plied her needle for the better- 
ment of the hardest-used portion of a pair of Mr. 
Scarth’s white duck trousers. Opposite her her 
companion plied, no less assiduously, a palm leaf fan. 
It was typical of the way the two ladies went through 
life. Mademoiselle was always ladylike in her atti- 
tudes. 

Mrs. Scarth wasan indifferent biter, as what remained 
of her front teeth were seldom in opposition; however, 
she managed to sever her sewing cotton without the aid 
of scissors and proceeded to thread her needle for the 
third time in a quarter of an hour. Then she looked 
across. 

‘Heard again from your young man, Muilly?’ she 
asked. 

How long it was since Mrs. Scarth had begun calling 
her friend ‘Milly’ it would be hard to say. It was not 
the young woman’s Christian name or anything ap- 
proaching it. ‘Mademoiselle’ had, however, been too 
formal and too much of a mouthful to be possible after 
the first day or two. ‘Georgette,’ on the other hand, was 
to Mrs. Scarth’s ears, too suggestive of a dress length, 
while ‘Mrs. McIntosh,’ which had done duty for a 
while, had been out of the question after that eventful 
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day, more than a week back, when the illusionist had 
written to the young woman from Thayetmyo or some 
other place on the Irrawaddy, expressing grave doubts 
as to whether the remittance he was then sending 
wouldn’t have to be the last and Mrs. Scarth had learnt 
for the first time that her guest had no legal or social 
hold on the writer whatsoever. It had been a most tor- 
rid and unpleasant day for Mrs. Scarth. She was the 
soul of hospitality, but she couldn’t keep her hospitable 
arms open for ever and it was disturbing to learn that 
the young person whom out of the kindness of her 
heart she had taken in for a day or two was likely to be 
on her hands indefinitely — for if you couldn’t run to a 
railway ticket (and Milly certainly couldn’t) you had 
just to stop where you were. The disclosure had led to 
a scene between the two ladies. Mrs. Scarth had taxed 
Milly with playing fast and loose with her, and Milly 
had not been very choice in her repartees; in fact, if it 
hadn’t been for Providence intervening at the moment 
when relations were most strained, the young woman 
might have found herself — funds or no funds — going 
through the door of the Scarths’ bungalow for the last 
time. The intervention had come in the figure of an 
old acquaintance of Milly’s— young Mr. Tun Baw 
from Mezali, who, on learning that the trouble was 
mainly one of finance, had, for old sake’s sake, gener- 
ously offered to be responsible for Milly’s board so long 
as she remained in Yebyu, and had thus enabled the two 
ladies to fall on each other’s necks and make it up with 
mutual protestations of regard. It had, of course, never 
been anything but ‘Milly’ after this. 
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So long as Mr. Tun Baw was regular with his weekly 


remittances — which, as a matter of fact, far exceeded 
Mrs. Scarth’s out-of-pocket expenses on her visitor's 
behalf — the hostess felt it would be churlish to judge 
that visitor too harshly or to try and discover how she 
spent her time outside the bungalow; at the same time, 
in her heart she disapproved grimly of the young 
woman’s carryings on. The sight of Milly on the stroll, 
at all hours and in varying company, had a way of 
reminding Mrs. Scarth of the Kennington Hippodrome 
and of one of the performers at that place of entertain- 
ment —a certain young man in black knee-breeches 
whose Italian sounding name figured in letters of super- 
abundant size next above Mr. H. A. Preston’s on the 
posters and whose business it had been to keep three — 
and occasionally a good many more — brightly gilded 
clubs spinning at the same time in the air while he him- 
self performed a somewhat intricate step dance. It was 
all very well for Milly to try and emulate this expert, 
but she couldn’t possibly keep three gilded gentlemen 
going simultaneously —not in a little god-forsaken 
place like Yebyu, anyway — whatever she might have 
done in Cambridge. There simply wasn’t the elbow 
room. Mrs. Scarth said ‘three’ because, in addition to 
Mr. Wadeburn and Mr. Tun Baw, the illusionist, Mr. 
Arthur McIntosh, had still to be reckoned with. It 
appeared that Arthur had just written again and,though 
he hadn’t sent any money this time, had expressed his 
fixed intention of coming very shortly to Yebyu to 
fetch Milly away. 

And so, when she asked if Milly had heard from her 
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young man, her question was designed to lead up to the 
inting of a moral. 

Milly fell duly into the trap. “Which young man?” 
she asked, just as it had been intended that she should 
ask, and Mrs. Scarth pounced —as duly. 

“Which one!’ she echoed. ‘My goodness, Milly, 
how many have you got? Well, I never!’ 

The corners of Milly’s delicate little mouth went up, 
but more in apology than mirth. “Well, Mrs. Scarth, 
I ask you, what would you do yourself?’ she demanded. 
“Where should I have been if Mr. Tun Baw hadn’t 
come down with the needful?’ She gave her companion 
a quick testing glance, and then added quickly, ‘Or you 
either?’ 

“Or me either!’ retorted Mrs. Scarth and held herself 
back from any further rejoinder till she had got a firm 
hold on herself. When she spoke again it was to say 
with great self-command, “Well, and how about the 
others, eh? You talk as though I were encouraging all 
this for the sake of what I’m making out of it! What 
about young Wadeburn now? I’m not taking his 
money, anyway! You may have your Tun Baw and 
welcome, but when it comes to a nice gentlemanly 
young chap like that —’ 

“What! Is he too gentlemanly for me?’ inquired 
Milly, interrupting rudely. ‘And are him and me,’ she 
went on, ‘to go on living within five minutes’ walk of 
each other in the back of beyond and never to have any- 
thing to say to each other? Why shouldn’t we have a 
word together sometimes? You're imagining all sorts 
of things, Mrs. Scarth. I shan’t hurt him.’ 
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Mrs. Scarth’s mouth and eyes expressed some doubt 
on this point. What her mouth said, however, was, ‘It’s 
you that are making Aim imagine things|!’ 

“Not hel’ returned Mademoiselle with bitter confi- 
dence. ‘Him! He won’t go a step farther than he can 
help, you may take my word for that. Cautious he is — 
cautious as they make ’em. Why, he’s frightened of 
me!’ 

‘I hope he és!’ declared Mrs. Scarth piously. ‘And 
what about your Arthur all this time, Miss?’ 

Milly wrinkled her delicate little nose and tapped her 
chair with her fan. “Arthur didn’t half let me down this 
last time, I can tell you!’ she replied. ‘I shall have to 
have a word or two with Master Arthur when he 
comes before I take up with him again. And suppos- 
ing “e doesn’t come, Mrs. Scarth. Where would I 

e, eh?’ 

“Where would you be, indeed?’ her hostess de- 
manded. She quite saw Milly’s point of view, though 
she deplored its worldliness. 

‘After all,’ pleaded Milly, ‘I’m keeping them off 
something that might be a great deal worse. I’m 
English, anyway, and if English people in the same 
little bit of a village can’t see something of each other 
once in a while, what’s the good of being a European at 
all?’ She kept on tapping argumentatively with her fan. 
‘Perhaps,’ she went on, sweetly sarcastic, ‘you think I 
had better take up with that Catheravalu chap!’ 

“Well,’ returned Mrs. Scarth, ‘he’s no blacker than 
your Tun Baw, anyway! Look here, Milly, truthful, 
now — has Wadeburn ever helped you with money?’ 
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“The ideal’ cried Milly. ‘Didn’t I tell you he was 
frightened of me. Besides —’ 

“What does he think of that Pierpoint girl at Mezali?’ 
said Mrs. Scarth. 

‘Ah, now you're talking!’ observed Milly, abandon- 
ing her pose of cultured languor and putting her face 
near Mrs. Scarth’s. “That’s pretty well what I should 
like to know! You know she was over here the other 
day. Well, I’ve found out that she had tea with him in 
his bungalow. And then back in the train alone with 
Tun Baw! ... Talk about my carrying on! It strikes 
me she’s after both of them! Why wasn’t Tun Baw over 
to see me yesterday? He said he would be over soon 
again. I shouldn’t be surprised if she had got hold of 
him.’ 

“Well, he won’t come to-day,’ declared Mrs. Scarth, 
not in the least sympathetically. “He’ll be at that picnic 
the Pierpoints are giving that Mr. Scarth told us 
about yesterday.’ 

‘Ah, a nice lot those boys are, going to their picnics 
and leaving me to stew in this hole here all by myself!’ 
cried Milly. She broke off and began examining the 

alms of her little white hands — stroking and smooth- 
ing. Then she looked up at her companion. ‘I’ve a 
good mind to go out and look both of them up at Mezali 
to-day,’ she observed. “What time does that afternoon 
train start?’ 

‘Don’t you do anything foolish, my girl!’ Mrs. 
Scarth refused to countenance anything that might lead, 
by even the remotest road, to a discontinuance of Tun 
Baw’s bounty. 
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‘Well,’ Milly contended, ‘why shouldn’t I go out and 
see that pagoda for myself? The Pierpoints haven’t 
bought it. Tun Baw says it’s a sort of show place. 
Everybody goes out to see it. I’ve just as much right 
to be there as anyone else.’ 

She stopped to muse, her fan still moving with a 
mies orem: Her china-blue eyes narrowed and 
took on a distant look. A little later a sniff escaped her. 
She was evidently thinking of a visit to another —a much 
nearer — pagoda. “That little chit in breeches!’ she 
murmured, half to herself. “Staring at us as though we 
were a couple of trippers! ... Riding along as though 
the whole place belonged to her!’ 

Presently she turned from the past to the present 
again. ‘If young Wadeburn had been any good, he’ld 
have got me an invite for this afternoon,’ she went on. 
‘I fished enough for it the other day, didn’t I?’ 

“Don’t you do anything foolish, my girl!’ said Mrs. 
Scarth a second time. ‘You've just got to think of what 
your Arthur’ll say when he comes to fetch you. He has 
done you well — Mr. McIntosh has. You can’t do bet- 
ter than stick to him.’ She came to her final exordium. 
“Don’t you try to bite off more than you can chew, 
Milly!’ she cried. 

‘Ah, don’t you talk about biting off, Mrs. Scarth,’ 
returned Milly, and then, lest her hostess should think 
that here was some veiled reference to her lack of front 
teeth, she added quickly, ‘I’ll chew more than that 
Pierpoint girl can, anyway!’ She had begun patting her 
hair into shape. Her thin fingers were playing in the 
prettiest way about her ivory neck. ‘I say, Mrs. Scarth,’ 
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she went on, ‘I don’t see why she should put on such 
airs — that girl. Who is she, when all is said and done? 
Her father’s a Commissioner, you say. What’s a Com- 
missioner, after all? Why, Mr. Wadeburn’s a Com- 
missioner, and he’s just a boy — hasn’t been in the coun- 
try more than a year or so.’ 

‘He’s only an Assistant-Commissioner,’ explained 
Mrs. Scarth, who had the hierarchy at her finger-tips. 
‘He'll have to be a Deputy-Commissioner, bless you! 
and goodness knows what else before he’s a Commis- 
sioner. You're thinking of Commissionaires, my girl! 
A fine house the Pierpoints have at Mezali, I can tell 
you. Three thousand a month! He’s next below the 
Governor here!’ 

“Well, he has only got to wait, then - Mr. Wadeburn 
has. He’ll be a Commissioner in time, I suppose.’ 

‘He has only got to wait about twenty years,’ ob- 
served Mrs. Scarth, adding, with mild sarcasm, “That'll 
soon pass, though. We're all young still, ain’t we?’ 

“What time did you say that train went out to 
Mezalir’ asked Milly. ‘Is there any chance of my 
catching it?” 

‘Have you got the money for your ticket?’ demanded 
Mrs. Scarth suspiciously. 

‘Just about,’ said the young woman. ‘Oh, I’m not so 
stony broke as all that!’ 

“Which of them did you get it from?’ inquired Mrs. 
Scarth. 

Milly declined to take any notice of this thrust. ‘If it 
were Mr. Scarth’s train, I’ld get him to take me free,’ 
she averred boldly. 
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“Well, it isn’t Mr. Scarth’s train, then!’ returned 
Mrs. Scarth, refusing to rise. “You know well enough 
he takes the evening one to Mezali.’ 

‘So much the worse,’ declared Mrs. Scarth’s guest 
with unabashed front and, rising from her chair, she 
went off to dress. 
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g hs spirit shrine, when, in solitary state, Wadeburn 
reached it, had little in it to capture the imagina- 
tion. A rough altar slab, hewn out of jungle wood and 
lifted breast-high on the top of a well-worn post that 
had fallen awry, was the only outward and visible sign 
of a sanctuary raised with hands. There was no carving, 
no efhgy. On the rude plank a few ritual offerings 
rested — scattered grains of boiled rice, the smoky end 
of a yellow candle, a votive sprig of crimson Eugenia 
leaves. The ground in the neighbourhood of the erec- 
tion was littered with bamboo chips, scraps of paper 
and ribbed green tatters of plantain lee There was the 
scent of stale incense in the air. A crow, somewhere 
high up in the branches of the huge banyan tree that 
backed the shrine, cawed aggressively, as though up- 
braiding the new-comer who had driven it, flapping, 
from its altar-pilfering. When its cry was stilled silence 
lay on everything. The huge white bulk of the pagoda, 
shooting up out of the sun-lit foliage into the blue, lay 
between Wadeburn and his late companions, shutting 
off the sound of merry-making like a dead wall. The 
lofty masonry seemed to tower scornfully above the 
woodland fane, but, for all its years, the tapering pile 
was a thing of mushroom growth alongside this relic of 
a primordial creed that had survived ten centuries of 
Buddhist culture. 

Wadeburn was not sorry to be alone awhile. Yebyu 
had accustomed him thoroughly to his own society. 
Without doubt the crowd of perspiring holiday-makers 
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— chattering, staring, gambolling idiotically — had got 
on the solitary bachelor’s nerves. His soul revolted 
against Flecker and he wanted to thrust Deborah Pier- 
point’s firm-jawed little face out of his memory. He 
could not away with her! She was masterful, inconsider- 
ate, unforgettable. The way she had ordered him off — 
just as her mother might have done—to the spirit 
shrine! ... And the way he had gone off — abjectly — 
leaving her alone with that unspeakable box-wallah with 
a black beard! ... Like a big foolish dog he shook 
himself from his shoulders downwards to rid himself of 
troublous memories. . .. He wished now that he had, 
as Deborah had suggested, brought Miss Bruce with 
him. She was elderly and indeterminate, but she did at 
least mete one out Christian treatment! 

So he stood and gazed straight in front of him from 
under lowering eyebrows. Then suddenly he glanced 
to the right and almost immediately began moving off 
softly through the scrub, his feet soundless on the 
sandy soil. A winding path took him round the edge 
of the big banyan tree, farther and farther away from 
the picnic party. His movement had been one i | avoid- 
ance, for, unless his eyes and ears misled him, one of his 
fellow-guests was strolling through the undergrowth in 
his direction, though whether to seek him out or not he 
could not say. It seemed to be some one dressed in 
white and, so far as he could judge, a woman. He had 
a fleeting glimpse of a sun hat that was rather flatter 
than a man’s. All he could say for certain was that it 
was not Miss Pierpoint. 

Sheltered by a thorn bush, he watched. The woman 
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in white showed signs for a moment of being doubtful 
which way to go. It was as though she had been making 
for him and had suddenly lost sight of him. There 
were limits to this foolish rogue elephant game of hide- 
and-seek and, for very shame, he suddenly turned about 
and made for the point where flecks of whiteness showed 
through the green. And, as he drew close, something 
told him that the woman, whoever she was, had heard 
him coming and in her turn had begun cautiously to 
retreat before his approach. Oddly enough this served 
to quicken his steps and presently he had caught her up 
as she moved away from him. The sound of his near 
footsteps halted her and brought her sharply round and 
she looked at him with her china-blue eyes. 

“Hul-/o!’ cried Wadeburn, remembering how, not so 
many days before, an unexpected lady had evoked the 
self-same call in the self-same tone of voice. He was 
almost as surprised now as he had been then when he 
peered down at Deborah over the veranda rail. “Hullo, 
it’s you, is it?’ he cried. 

“Yes, it’s me,’ said Milly. ‘How you chase one about! 
I thought it was a dacoit after me!’ She was breathing 
rather quickly and looking, in that best white frock of 
hers, distressingly attractive. 

He was not specially gracious nevertheless. ‘How 
the deuce did you get out here?’ he demanded. 

“By train, of course,’ she replied. Her nostrils were 
quivering daintily. She seemed to be challenging his 
right to be astonished. “Why shouldn’t I come out to 
see the pagoda?’ she went on. ‘It’s quite a show place, 
isn’t it? They sell picture post-cards of it at the refresh- 
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ment room at Yebyu. I felt I couldn’t leave without 
having seen it. My gracious! what a crowd there is of 
you out here!’ 

‘Oh, you’ve come across our lot, have you?’ 
said Wadeburn, and then something prompted him 
to add, almost fiercely, ‘Have you spoken to any of 
them?’ 

“The ideal’ she exclaimed. ‘I shouldn’t have the 
face, not without an introduction. No; I’ve heard them, 
though. I’ve come on my own, to see the sights. No 
reason why I shouldn’t, is there? How you stare at one, 
Mr. Wadeburn! One would think I had a smut on my 
nose. Do | look all right?’ 

“Never better,’ he assured her truthfully. “You gave 
me a start, that’s all. Fancy seeing you out here! Are 
the Scarths with you?’ 

“No, they wouldn’t come. Look here’ — she put it to 
him with her usual note of challenge — ‘you don’t want 
Mrs. Scarth nosing around out here, do you? Now, don’t 
turn me down just because I haven’t got an invite. You 
ought to be glad to meet an old Yebyu friend, instead 
of glaring at her like that! If you only knew how glad 
I was it was you and not one of the others I came across.’ 
She treated him to a sudden delighted smile that made 
her eyes seem bluer than ever. “Good old Yebyu!’ she 
murmured. She seemed to think of their meetings there 
as far-off events instead of happenings of the previous 
week. “We've had fine times together, haven’t we?’ she 
continued. ‘Are you going back there this evening after 
the picnic?” 

‘No, not till to-morrow,’ he said. 
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She seemed disappointed at this. “No luck!’ she 
declared. “You might have seen me home, you krow. 
It’s dull travelling alone. Well, we can have a chat 
here, anyhow.’ 

She looked him up and down with bold assurance, 
trading on the past, but for the next few moments words 
appeared to fail the pair of them. She took advantage 
of the silence to whip off her sun hat and make some 
business of arranging that distracting hair of hers. 
Then she smacked soft dry lips at him. ‘I’m perished 
with thirst,’ she declared. ‘I wonder whether you could 
get hold of a cup of tea for me — smuggle it out to me 
here.’ 

‘T’ll see if I can lay hands on one,’ he replied and, 
even before the words were out of his mouth, he was 
amazed at his own complaisance. Ina way the girl was 
an unmitigated nuisance, thrusting herself thus upon 
him. He couldn’t think what the picnickers would 
make of her if by any chance they came upon her. By 
rights he ought to have been furious with her, and yet 
at the moment all he could think of was that he and she 
stood together for poor little Yebyu and that poor little 
Yebyu, in its turn, stood for all kinds of tender rustic 
thrills that the more artificial Mezali had never been 
able to provide. He couldn’t bundle the girl off — he 
couldn’t ‘turn her down.’ He could do the Christian — 
the civil thing, without compromising himself — with- 
out, in any event, doing anything more than prove to 
Miss Pierpoint that there existed people who thought 
his society more worth cultivating than she appeared to 
do. He was seized with a sudden desire to show Mezali 
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that he did not particularly mind what it thought about 
him. After all, he would not be alone in his eccentricity. 
Tun Baw had been making an ass of himself with a 
cane ball and violet socks, staid Government officers 
had been scrambling along pagoda ledges or taking pot 
shots at soda-water bottles. It would be hardly a bit out 
of keeping with this mood of holiday unbending if he 
himself, to crown all, were to walk on to the scene with 
Mademoiselle and introduce her to the company as a 
friend of his from Yebyu whom he had come across in 
the jungle and who would dearly love a cup of tea. It 
wasn't as though she weren’t presentable enough. .. . 
It struck him suddenly as an amazingly sporting under- 
taking. It would make Deborah Pierpoint open her 
eyes, any way! 

Milly continued to smack her lips. ‘I don’t see how 
you're going to get hold of a cup of tea without their 
noticing it,’ she murmured, with her hands still busy. 
“Miss Pierpoint will want to know where you're taking 
It off to.’ 

‘I don’t mind what Miss Pierpoint thinks,’ he 
declared. 

“You don’t?’ She stopped her preening to look him 
up and down with a meaning glance. Her scrutiny 
seemed to satisfy her and she started dabbing her cheek 
with her handkerchief very softly. ‘Perhaps Mr. Tun 
Baw might be able to fetch the tea out for me,’ she ob- 
served. ‘She wouldn’t notice his going so much, | 
expect. He’s there, isn’t he?’ 

‘Very much there,’ he replied. “You should have 
seen him playing chin/Jon just now — with his boots off! 
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No, I don’t think we need use Tun Baw. You’re com- 
ing along in with me. I'll introduce you to Mrs. Pier- 
oint.’ 

é “What’s she like, the old lady?’ she demanded. She 
gave her nose a final dab and, putting away her hand- 
kerchief, faced him as though the whole thing had been 
settled long before. ‘If I had known, I should have put 
on something smarter,’ she went on. ‘But they’ll under- 
stand, of course. If Tun Baw’s there, it will be all 
right. He’ll be able to say a good word for me.’ 

She had got her hat on again and was smoothing 
microscopic creases out of her skirt. He had made his 
announcement half in jest, expecting protests. Now, as 
they did not come, he had almost the sensation of being 
swept off his feet. “You’ll behave nicely, won’t you?’ he 
said. 

She pulled an injured face at this. ‘Of course [’ll 
behave nicely!’ she returned. By this time they had 
started moving towards the pagoda. She walked a step 
or two ahead of him and made the pace. 

‘I look all right, don’t I?’ she murmured after they 
had covered nearly half the distance and, a few seconds 
later, when they came into the range of a chatter of 
voices, she halted to let him catch her up. ‘You're sure 
there’s nothing wrong with me?’ she whispered. “The 
way you looked at me when you saw me first made 
me think all kinds of things. I took a lot of trouble 
about my hair,’ she continued confidingly. ‘More than 
that Pierpoint girl did, I expect. A regular tomboy, 
she looks. What’s she wearing? Don’t say breeches 
again!’ 
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“Heavens! don’t ask me!’ he replied a little impati- 
ently. ‘You'll be able to see for yourself directly. Let 
me go in front for a moment.’ 

He turned off the path and preceded her through the 
undergrowth. ‘Come this way a little,’ he said softly 
after about twenty steps had been taken. ‘Keep behind 
that bush as much as possible. ... Now we can see 
something of them. Look, that’s Miss Pierpoint, sit- 
ting at the end of the wall, talking to the man with the 
black beard.’ 

The picnickers, exhausted with their frolics, had 

ot together in the shade for rest and refreshment, wait- 
ing for the dusk to descend upon them. By this time it 
was long past the tea stage. Already the tantalizing 
sound of the opening of well-iced soda-water bottles 
was rising on the sultry air. Most of the party had 
dropped in spent attitudes on to the ground on the open 
space surrounding the two deck-chairs on which Mr. 
and Mrs. Pierpoint had established themselves. Bruce 
was lying flat on his back. Tun Baw, still the light- 
hearted jester, was trying to balance a wineglass on his 
broad nose. Deborah, nursing a long tumbler expec- 
tantly in both hands, still occupied the seat on the brick 
wall on which Wadeburn had left her. Flecker still sat 
by her side, drumming his heels on the masonry. The 
last pair happened to be the nearest to the new arrivals 
who, sheltered by spreading branches, were able to peer 
into the glade, themselves unseen. For some little time 
sounds of independent warbling had been rising here 
and there among the groups and, as Wadeburn spoke, 
these separate efforts broke out in a concerted measure 
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burn listened in silence, noting, with some astonish- 
ment, that it was Mrs. Pierpoint, of all people, who 
conducted the singers, beating time with her palm-leaf 
fan. 

The last note of the song died away on the hot air 
and there was a burst of self-congratulatory clapping. 
Some one, lifting his face from his well-earned tumbler, 
called out the name of a fresh air. Wadeburn roused 
_ himself. ‘Come along now,’ he muttered to his com- 
panion, ‘I’ll introduce you before they start another 
one.’ 

He glanced round for a following figure and was sur- 
prised to find no one behind him. He turned, took a 
step or two back and peered right and left through the 
bushes. Milly was already twenty paces distant. She 
was moving swiftly off down the path by which they 
had just arrived. The actual sight of the gathering into 
which it was proposed to bring her seemed to have 
brought ona panic of shyness. Wadeburn stepped after 
the retreating figure, perhaps on the whole relieved, for 
by this time he had begun to picture the effect that his 
entrance with a complete stranger would have produced 
on the harmonious circle. 

He had expected Milly to pull up when she had 
escaped out of the immediate neighbourhood of the 
picnickers but, to his surprise, she scurried on with 
her head down till she was nearly back at the spirit 
shrine they had just quitted. Then she halted and 
turned towards her companion the white face of a 
hunted thing. 
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“‘What’s up, Mademoiselle?? he demanded, still 
puzzled. ‘Courage failed you, eh? Did you think she 
was going to hit you with that fan of hers?’ | 

She did not take him up on the subject of her cour- 
age. It was clearly not Mrs. Pierpoint who had fright- 
ened her off. “Who was that black-bearded man talking 
to Miss Pierpoint?’ she demanded. 

‘His name’s Flecker,’ said Wadeburn. ‘Don’t say 
that it was his ugly mug that put you off! He’s per- 
fectly harmless, I assure you.’ 

‘Oh, is he!’ was her swift rejoinder to this. Her nos- 
trils were quivering. 

“What! You know him, do you?’ he cried. 

‘I should think I did!’ she assured him. She had torn 
a twig from one of the bushes and was nibbling ner- 
vously at it — exactly (so it oddly struck him) as her 
own favourite property rabbit might have nibbled. It 
was astonishing how like a little white rabbit she herself 
all at once seemed to him, standing there with an ashen 
pinched face, and a twitching nose, and hair that for 
once looked almost without colour. 

Suddenly she jerked the twig from between her pale 
lips. ‘I should just about think I did!’ she declared a 
second time. ‘He has treated me very badly!” she went 
on, and Wadeburn remembered that she had once in 
his presence used exactly the same words with reference 
to McIntosh. 

Next moment, having been told what she already 
knew, she brought out a question that was a real ques- 
tion. “What has he come up here for?’ she asked. “Do 
you know?’ 
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“Not exactly. He spoke as though he expected to get 
some shooting here.’ 

‘Shooting!’ she echoed. “But he doesn’t shoot!’ 

‘Not snipe, I know,’ he agreed. “But he said some- 
thing about big-game shooting.’ 

Her face seemed to wilt and crumple as he looked at 
her. She brought out a half-choked cry that tried to be 
a laugh but was really a whimper. “Did he say that? 
... Big game!’ she exclaimed. ‘Ah, that’s what he 
would call it! I bet it was me he was thinking of!’ She 
turned almost fiercely on her companion. She caught 
him by the wrist. ‘Me! Mel’ she repeated, and dented 
her flat chest with a pale forefinger, her eyebrows work- 
ing wildly. “Look here, Mr. Wadeburn,’ she cried. ‘I 
must get back to the station—to Yebyu. I believe 
there’s a train I can catch if I get away immediately.’ 

‘I’ll bring you something to drink first,’ he said and, 
still holding him by the wrist with one hand, she 
clutched him with the other by the arm in an altogether 
panic-stricken way. 

‘Good Heavens, no!’ she quavered. ‘Don’t go back 
to them, whatever you do! Not till you’ve seen me off, 
anyway! Don’t let anyone know I’m here. Don’t leave 
me, please. I’ve got a ticca gharry waiting for me out 
there — not far from the end of the road. The driver 
wouldn’t come any further, the road was so bad, but he 
said he would wait. He will be there all right. I never 
paid him, you see. Will you put me into it. Please 
come along quick!’ 

She had already started walking. He followed be- 
hind her, wondering curiously but curbing his inclina- 
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tion to question her further. By a roundabout way 
through the scrub they went, giving a wide berth to the 
spot where the picnic party, still hilariously musical, 
were making the glades resound with an apparently 
interminable rendering of “Three Blind Mice.’ 

She only opened her mouth once during this fugitive 
progress and that was to murmur, when the sound of 
singing had begun to grow faint behind them, “To think 
that I nearly walked straight into his arms!’ She 
looked back, as she uttered these words, with a re- 
proachful stare for her companion, as though it were 
with his direct connivance that she had been lured into - 
Flecker’s neighbourhood. 

Wadeburn had serious doubts as to whether the cea 
gharry would still be found waiting and began racking 
his brains to consider what on earth he should do if it 
were gone; however, there it was, on the grass by the 
roadside — an unexpectedly smart-looking turnout, with 
the last of the sunlight glittering on its highly varnished 
venetians, atoning, in a measure, by its lustre for the 
shabbiness of the broken-kneed Burman pony that 
drooped between the shafts and of the aged, white- 
bearded Indian driver who squatted in the dust in a red 
loin cloth by the beast’s head. Into this ancient’s care 
Wadeburn delivered Mademoiselle. He saw her sub- 
side with a gasp of relief on to the roughly padded seat. 
He slammed the door of the conveyance on her. 

She roused herself a little as the driver, with his whip 
behind his teeth, scrambled with senile stiffness on to 
the box. She put out head and shoulders to convey her 
grateful thanks to Wadeburn. ‘I’m awfully obliged!” 

K 
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she declared, panting wanly. ‘I don’t know what I 
should have done if I hadn’t met you.’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ he murmured awkwardly, kick- 
ing at the gharry step. Then he added, “Well, I suppose 
I shall see you to-morrow at Yebyu.’ 

She threw her hand up with a vague gesture of dis- 
may, as though the trouble were only just beginning. 
‘I don’t know! I don’t know!’ she muttered. ‘I may 
be gone by then.’ 

The gharry moved off, swaying in the ruts like a ship 
at sea. Wadeburn drew back, with hat raised. I can 
best describe his feelings by saying that what was 
uppermost in his mind as Milly drove away was a hope 
that if she did have to leave Yebyu, she would not do so 
before she had told him why she was so anxious to 
avoid meeting Flecker.... What had the girl been up 
to? 
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Meo for Wadeburn the picnickers were on 
the eve of making for home when he rejoined 
them and, in the bustle of departure, not even the most 
inquisitive troubled to discover what the young man 
had been doing with himself all that time away in the 
jungle. He had no fancy for parrying curious questions 
and for once was positively relieved to find that Deborah 
had not selected him for her cavalier on the homeward 
ride. He had an idea that she would be wanting to 
know too much. 

Naturally he had no wish to avoid her society longer 
than necessary. He was glad enough to sit through 
dinner at the Commissioner’s, watching her every move- 
ment across the snow-white tablecloth that had been 
decorated with an Arabesque pattern in shredded flower 
petals, for there was no fear of her being too inquisi- 
torial in her parents’ presence. As a matter of fact, she 
spoke hardly at all. Mrs. Pierpoint did most of the 
talking at dinner. She let the company know exactly 
what she thought about Flecker, and gave him no quar- 
ter. ‘Uncontrolled,’ was Mrs. Pierpoint’s verdict. 
‘Not quite right in his head, poor fellow! A man like 
that has no business to be carrying a revolver about with 
him — even if there ss hydrophobia in the station!’ This 
was the first Wadeburn had heard about Flecker’s 
going armed. Reading the intimation in the light of one 
of Milly’s disordered cries, he became more thought- 
ful than ever. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pierpoint did not go to the impromptu 
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dance at the club that was to put a crown on the doings 
of that festive day, but Wadeburn escorted Deborah to 
it after dinner and, to his own satisfaction, succeeded in 
keeping the conversation off the visit to the spirit shrine 
during the cool drive in the Commissioner’s buggy. 
He was an indifferent dancer, and knew it, and the 
knowledge prevented him from levying any very heavy 
toll on Deborah’s programme while it was being worked 
through. For the most part he stood about chatting 
with superfluous males or took charge of the gramo- 
phone and replenished the needles, enjoying himself in 
a sober undemonstrative way. Twice he took the floor 
with Deborah, but on neither occasion was there any 
discussion of dangerous subjects. ‘There was not one of 
her dances that he did not follow with his eyes, marvel- 
ling that he should ever have imagined that a girl who 
looked so surpassingly well on horseback would be 
bound to look out of place in a ballroom in soft clinging 
mysteries. 

Deborah had no lack of partners. She generally 
_halved a dance between two men, a custom sanctioned 
by long usage in Mezali where the ladies were in a 
precious and privileged minority. Only twice did the 
energetic creature sit out. The first time was with 
Bruce, the Deputy-Commissioner, whose girth made 
exercise a burden but who would chat — and chat gladly 
— with anyone. Ordinarily that stout fellow would have 
been making good money at cards, but this evening 
there was no four available and his services were to be 
had for the asking by sitters-out of the right sort, and 
so, somewhere about midnight, we may picture him 
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deep in a long arm-chair in the darkened club com- 
pound, with Miss Pierpoint in dim grey beside him. A 
couple of distant Chinese paper lanterns threw the 
faintest possible glow on to Bruce’s billowing waistcoat, 
Deborah’s white shoulders and the tip of her deter- 
mined little nose. 

Deborah had something to get out of Bruce if pos- 
sible. She had no idea whether she would get it and 
only a very vague notion why she wanted to extract it 
from him. She knew she would not have been able to 
get it out of her father, but reckoned the Deputy- 
Commissioner more pliable stuff. She plunged into 
her matter with characteristic directness. 

“Look here, Mr. Bruce, who is Mr. Flecker?’ she 
asked. ; 

Bruce rolled comfortably in his chair. ‘Flecker,’ he 
said slowly. ‘He’s Flecker of Flecker and Barton, if that 
leaves you any the wiser. Flecker and Barton of Ran- 
goon, you know. An oldish firm — agents for the really 
best whisky that has ever reached this benighted coun- 
try —Fraser’s Cairngorm.’ He breathed the name 
reverently. One felt that, had he not happened to be 
bare-headed, he would have raised his hat when men- 
tioning it. “You don’t know it, Miss Pierpoint? Ah, 
you’ve no idea what you’ve missed. I’ve blessed Flecker 
and Barton many a time for what they’ve done for the 
country, but I’ve never met either of them in the flesh 
before, and I must say it surprised me. ... Cairn- 
gorm.... Fraser’s. No, they don’t keep it in the club, 
worse luck. They think the price too high. Flecker, 
well, yes, he’s a curious card, Flecker is. I'll tell you 
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one thing that will surprise you about him, Miss Pier- 
oint.’ 

J “You mean that he always carries a revolver about in 

his pocket, I a asa said Deborah. 

‘Does he? [ didn’t know it. No, I mean that he has 
no conception what noble stuff he’s handling. The fel- 
low’s a teetotaller. Did you ever hear anything more 
extraordinary?” 

‘But what’s he doing here? Not pushing his whisky, 
surely |’ 

‘Indeed, no, Miss Pierpoint. A good whisky needs 
no push. ... What’s he doing here? Well, as regards 
that (he put his two plump palms flat together and 
looked at her provokingly over them) you had better 
ask your father.’ 

She thumped her knees impatiently. ‘Father will tell 
me nothing — nothing!’ she cried. “Why can’t you tell 
me? Is it something improper?’ 

Bruce swayed backwards and forwards and, separat- 
ing his hands, sought counsel of his peg tumbler. He 
smacked his lips judicially. ‘If I had the trying of the 
case, I shouldn’t allow you inside the court,’ he ob- 
served. 

So there was a case! Deborah snapped her fingers at 
her companion. “Oh, wouldn’t you?’ she returned. ‘If 
I wanted to, I should come into your court whether you 
liked it or not, but if it’s that sort of case, I shouldn’t 
want to, so you needn’t worry.’ 

Bruce shook with fat laughter, mopping his brow 
from end to end. ‘Oh, I shan’t worry,’ he declared. ‘It 
won't be me that has to try the case, thank the Lord!’ 
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‘Then why has he come to see you about it?’ she 
demanded. 

He pursed up his mouth in a teasing way. He liked 
to see this determined young person wag her head and 
drum with her feet. It was delightful to keep the young 
termagant waiting. 

“He came to see me because he’s a pig-headed crank 
and won’t employ a lawyer,’ he made reply at last. ‘Any 
third-grade advocate would have told him that it’s not 
so easy to get one’s knife into some one who lives in a 
railway train.’ 

‘In a railway train! He wants to get his knife into 
somebody, does he? It’s not Mr. Scarth he’s after, is it? 
Such a nice old man!’ 

‘Heaven forbid! When I say “lives in a railway train”’ 
I mean some one who’s always on the move — never in 
the same place more than a day or two together, like, 
well — like —’ 

‘Like that conjurer man who came the other day.’ 

Just for the tenth of a second Bruce was betrayed 
into a dropping of the jaw, a raising of the eyebrows 
which lengthened his cheerful countenance comically. 
‘Did that father of yours tell you it had anything to do 
with that chap?’ he inquired. 

“Never you mind,’ retorted Miss Pierpoint, delighted 
that a bow drawn at a venture had sped its shaft so dis- 
turbingly. She felt now surer of her ground, though 
she was not much taken with it. ‘So he has got his knife - 
into Mr. Preston, has he?’ she murmured. 

‘I never said so,’ he returned. “Though, by the way, 
his name is McIntosh, not Preston.’ : 
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“Well, what has McIntosh done to him?’ 

“Ah, that’s what you've got to guess,’ said Bruce. He 
socked his head critically. “What is that tune that’s 
being played now?’ he asked. ‘I seem to know it.’ 

She was not to be shaken off. ‘Don’t wander from 
the point, Mr. Bruce,’ she cried. ‘I’m interested in Mr. 
Flecker. I’ve been talking to him nearly the whole of 
this afternoon.” A remark her father had not long 
before dropped came suddenly back to her. ‘Has the 
case anything to do with the woman who came with the 
conjurer man?’ she asked. 

“There wasn’t a woman with him,’ said the Deputy- 
Commissioner. 

‘Not here in Mezali, but that was because she was 
left behind at Yebyu,’ replied Deborah. ‘Now, don’t 
try and get out of it that way! Come, had it anything 
to do with that woman?’ 

“You treat me as though I were in the witness-box!’ 
laughed he. ‘I decline to answer the question. I’ve 
told you as much as is good for a child like you to hear.’ 

‘I’m nineteen!’ Deborah informed him, but failed 
to impress the Deputy-Commissioner, who was thirty- 
nine. He emptied his glass. 

_ “I forget what you said the name of that tune was,’ 
he observed, as he put it down. 

And this time he actually succeeded in getting away 
from a somewhat delicate subject, rather proud of the 
skill with which he had stimulated his companion’s 
curiosity without giving her any real information. 

Three minutes later Deborah was dancing hard 
again. Her sense of victory soon passed and left her ill 
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at ease. So far as it went, her brain-picking had been 
almost miraculously successful, but it had not told her 
everything. She had, as it were, lifted a corner of the 
veil that shrouded Flecker’s doings high enough to be 
able to guess at the calamitous things that might lie 
behind it but not high enough to see how she could 
help. Her probing —that sounded, when she looked 
back on it, so flippantly inquisitive — had not effected 
its object. She wished Flecker had been at the dance, 
so that she might, if practicable, extract something 
more for her ends out of him. It would have been a 
distasteful task, for within the last few minutes the 
man’s personality had begun to assume a sinister —a 
bodeful — aspect, but anything was better than not 
knowing enough about him!.... ‘Uncontrolled,’ her 
mother had called him in her high petulant way, and 
pee in her petulant way, she had been right. 

eborah thought it was foolish of herself, but she could 
‘not get out of her mind a vision of Flecker patting his 
bulging side-pocket. There was no knowing what — on 
provocation offered — he might do to... 

To whom? ... Of whom was she thinking when her 
mind ran on help? ... Certainly not of the peregrinat- 
ing McIntosh. The conjurer might look after himself, 
but if it was a fact that his tow-haired companion was 
mixed up with Flecker’s business, might it not be un- 
pleasant — nay, actually dangerous — cs other people 
who had interested themselves in the woman? She 
whispered the name of Tun Baw below her breath, but 
it was not of Tun Baw that she was thinking.... 
Wadeburn, now. ... How did that silly Yebyu busi- 
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ness stand? Was the foolish creature still infatuated? 
Did he realize he was playing with fire? .. . Oughtn’t 
he to be warned. 

She loathed the idea of seeming to pry — to interfere, 
but there were times when one had to swallow all the 
pride that was in one. ... Oh for guidance! 

In her state of worried indecision her next dance, 
which was with Staplefield, whom we have seen busy 
smashing soda-water bottles at twenty-five paces, did 
her no kind of good. It only made her at for guid- 
ance greater. 

A pleasant lad, young Staplefield. At all times com- 
municative, he was, when uplifted by good liquor and 
affable companions, a woefully incautious wind-bag. 
Both factors were in due operation to-night and he 
brimmed over with indiscreet chatter. After three or 
four circuits of the room he carried his partner off to 
the comparative coolness of the club veranda, there to 
gossip irresponsibly. He possessed himself of her fan 
and raised a vigorous breeze about her, his tongue wag- 
ging the while. 

They were sitting opposite one of the doors leading 
into the dancing-room and through it they could not 
fail to see a tall, rather forlorn figure standing by the 
gramophone, handling records. 

“What a chap he is, old Wadeburn!’ exclaimed 
Deborah’s companion. “Why isn’t he dancing? Why 
will he never do the sociable thing? Did you see me 
trying to get him to shy at bottles with the rest of us 
this afternoon? Not a bit of it! I suppose he thought 
chucking brickbats was infra dig. for a County player.’ 
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Staplefield patted his black dress bow and regarded 
his partner sideways with deep meaning. ‘Perhaps, 
though,’ he went on, ‘he didn’t want to join in for other 
reasons, eh, Miss Pierpoint? What was he doing, I 
should like to know, out at —’ 

Deborah interrupted him. “What do you mean by a 
County player?’ she demanded. 

‘It was only a minor county,’ explained Staplefield. 
“You see, that’s the worst of not living in one of the 
first-class ones. No one ever hears of you. ... I think 
it was his bowling, mainly.’ 

‘I didn’t know he was a cricketer,’ said Deborah. 

“Not much chance of finding that out in this be- 
nighted hole,’ declared Staplefield. “Didn’t you hear he 
played for Burma against Ceylon down in Rangoon last 
year?... No?.. Hedid, though. They say he was 
out of practice, rather, and didn’t do much. You know 
what these coconut-matting pitches are like, though, 
after one has bowled on nothing but grass. No, he never 
talks about it. ... I say, Miss Pierpoint, though, tell 
me, do you know what he was up to, the beggar, wan- 
dering about by himself in the jungle this afternoon?’ 

‘He was out by that spirit-shrine place,’ said Deb- 
orah. ‘I made him go out there.’ 

‘Ah... was he, now?’ Staplefield looked doubly 
profound. ‘Then I'll ask you how it was that he was 
seeing a young woman off in a seca gharry near that big 
nullah on the pagoda road!’ 

‘A ticca gharry?? Deborah repeated slowly. “This 
evening? Who says so?’ 

‘Ido. Isawthem. It was about a quarter of an hour 
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before we all started for home. I had gone out early so 
as to get hold of my trap. It was some little distance 
out, this side of the xud/ah. I saw the two of them to- 
gether. It was Wadeburn, I'll swear, and with a young 
woman I didn’t know by sight. ... Oh yes, a Euro- 

ean. Not one of our party. The gharry was waiting 
just beyond the nu//ah —a very spick-and-span affair. I 
thought it was a private one at first. He put her into it 
and she drove off. A fairish little thing, she looked. Do 
you know anything about her?’ 

Deborah struck Staplefield as being only slightly 
interested. ‘It was that girl from Yebyu, I expect,’ she 
observed, in rathera colourless voice. ‘You know there’s 
a woman living there who came with that conjurer a 
little while back. I suppose she came out to see the 
pagoda. Lots of people do, you know.’ 

‘Oh, quite! quite! But fancy his keeping it all so 
dark! Why didn’t he bring her round to show us? 
It looks as if they had met by appointment, doesn’t 
it?’ 

Deborah refused to express an opinion on this 
point. “Well, any way, I don’t see how you can go 
for him for being unsociable after that!’ she declared 
dryly. 

“Staplefield was disappointed at the way in which his 

partner was ‘turning down’ a spicy morsel that anyone 

else would have snapped at. He looked at his com- 
anion curiously gad: then he gave a little apologetic 

fatich: ‘Crafty old bird, Wadeburn!’ he murmured. 

“Did I call him unsociable? I recall it! You see, I only 

thought you would be interested, Miss Pierpoint.’ 
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‘Ah, but so I am,’ asserted Deborah. ‘Most inter- 
ested. By the way, what county was it you said he 
played for?’ 

_ But Staplefield didn’t know the name of the county. 


15) 


CHAPTER XIII 


re ae thought Deborah unwontedly phleg- 
matic at the dance. For once the young man felt 
like wanting to stick pins into her, but that was because, 
though he had peered into her eyes, he had not been 
privileged to peer into her mind. As a matter of fact, 
she quivered on tenterhooks — she agonized in what in 
ordinary circumstances she would have called a very 
‘sloppy’ fashion. Everything got on her nerves. The 
laughter and the light oppressed her. The soft shuffling 
of shoe leather over the bare teak boards sounded to her 
ears like voices of whispered warning, mysteriously 
hinting at this and that eventuality — utterances that the 
wretched gramophone was trying maliciously to drown. 
She had no opportunity of thinking things steadily out. 
She responded in a mechanical voice to Staplefield’s 
light prattle. “You don’t say so!’ her lips would cry, and 
‘How priceless!’ and all the time she was asking herself 
how she was to say the needful to Wadeburn on their 
homeward way. 

She would have to drop him a hint about Flecker. 
It would be criminal now to leave him in ignorance. 

Looked at one way, it wouldn’t really be difficult to 
get the caution delivered. Thank Heaven, she and 
Wadeburn had already discussed the lady in question. 
There would be no need for her to elaborate her point. 
Half a dozen words would suffice to put him on his 
guard. ... ‘Just look out for Flecker with that girl of 
MclIntosh’s!’ or something to the same effect, whis- 
pered from behind her fan, ought to be sufficient. All 
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that was needed was something to connect the two... . 
If he didn’t on this ask her to explain herself it would 
mean that he knew where Flecker came in, and some- 
thing told her that he wouldn’t ask her to explain 
herself but would merely nod understandingly and 
leave it at that. ... No, it wouldn’t really be 
difficult. 

And yet, looked at another way, it would be fright- 
fully difficult. It wouldn’t take a second to give Wade- 
burn a hint he would understand; but what would he 
think of it? A word might make her meaning clear, but 
a thousand might not be able to convince him that she 
was not just a jealous little cat making mischief. The 
old difficulty was repeating itself. Of course he would 
call it spite. It was asking for trouble. He would be 
furious. She would be misunderstood. And yet — 

She could see no alternative. It was useless thinking 
of letting him know through a third person. That 
would take time, and time pressed. Wadeburn was 
leaving for Yebyu on the following morning — return- 
ing, so to speak, into the danger zone. She saw she 
would have to speak to him herself that night, what- 
ever he might think of her. She felt sure no man would 
in like circumstances have spoken, but she wasn’t going 
to be a coward and shelter herself behind the men. For 
once she was going to do the un-mannish thing... . 
They did want helping, those big babies! 

The time for the homeward way under the cool stars 
came at last, after the final gramophone record had been 
used, and the final peg of club whisky consumed. 
Deborah and Wadeburn climbed into the buggy to- 
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gether and, with the white-clad syce perched behind 
them, drove away along the margin of the lake. 

They went at an easy pace. ‘It’s rather nice and 
fresh,’ announced Deborah softly before the first hun- 
dred yards had been covered. “Let’s go the long way 
round.’ She wanted ample time, poor girl, to deliver 
her message, or at any rate to lead up to it. For Wade- 
burn, so long as he was allowed to sit close to her, no 
long way round could be too long. He had a message 
of his own to deliver. 

Standing mute but reflective beside the club gramo- 
phone, he had had time to review the events of the day, 
to put them in their right perspective and thus to dis- 
cover that he was no longer nervous about Deborah’s 
questioning him as to his doings in the jungle that after- 
noon. He was not going to shirk inquiry, in fact the 
amazing thing now was that he was anxious to court it. 
He wanted to talk to Miss Pierpoint about the young 
woman from Yebyu—if it was only to make it clear 
how thoroughly (to quote the young woman’s own un- 
polished words) he was ‘quit’ of her. Till Deborah had 
realized how fully he had abjured the troublesome 
Milly, he couldn’t consider himself worthy to tell her 
how grateful he was to her for having pointed him to a 
finer allegiance —a more perfect homage. This being 
so, the more time he had for putting his case the 
better. 

It was wonderfully dim and soothing by the lake side 
after the glare of the club lamps and the blare of the 
gramophone. The crickets had ceased their shrilling. 
Every creak of the harness made itself heard, every pad 
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of the pony’s hoofs was audible in the soft dust of the 
roadway. On one hand, the lights of the station glim- 
mered remotely; on the other, the level surface of the 
water spread grey and limitless into the night; above 
their heads the black shaggy tops of the roadside toddy 
palms marched across the sky, obscuring and revealing 
the silver star spangles. It was the right hushed hour 
for confidences. 

When two people are groping steadily for the same 
objective the talk is bound to drift soon into the right 
channel. Each helped the other to get back to the pic- 
nicand the spirit shrine, and presently Wadeburn, his 
voice sounding rather harsh in the gloom, took the first 
plunge. 

‘It’s curious how popular the pagoda is for sight- 
seers,’ he said. ‘Do you know who came out to see it 
this afternoon? It was the queerest chance coming 
across her like that in the jungle.’ | 

She met him more than half-way. ‘I can guess,’ she 
murmured. ‘It was that woman from Yebyu.’ 

‘Oh, you know, do you?’ he muttered blankly. He 
was doubly glad now that he had taken the initiative. 
It would have been embarrassing if she had started the 
subject and he had had to own up about Mademoiselle. 
It was almost as embarrassing, however, to find that 
what he had expected to be a piece of news was already 
as good as common property. 

‘I didn’t know,’ she replied. ‘I only guessed. I’ve 
been wanting to talk to you about her.’ 

“You have?’ he cried, amazed. 

Casting about for the best of themany openings she 
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had rehearsed she murmured, ‘What about her and 
Mr. Flecker?’ 

He seemed to hang on every word of it. “Yes, what 
about them?’ he echoed. ‘Did you guess that too, or did 
he tell you?’ 

“Oh, he said nothing to me — nothing about her,’ she 
assured him. ‘It was only that —’ 

“They are mixed up together, then!’ he exclaimed. 
“Do you think they are — Is she his wife?’ 

‘Mr. Flecker’s? I wonder,’ was her reply. The pos- 
sibility had occurred to both of them, but never with 
such force as when each helped the other to envisage it. 

“What made you think that?’ she asked a moment 
later. 

‘She knows all about him, anyway,’ said he. ‘She 
didn’t want to meet him. I was going to bring her in to 
you to have a cup of tea, but when she saw him in the 
distance she refused to come. She fairly bolted.’ 

“Well, but how about that conjurer man?’ she went 
on. “Didn’t Tun Baw say —’ 

“McIntosh isn’t her husband in any case,’ he de- 
clared. ‘She told me herself. Tun Baw was all wrong 
about that.’ 

“Well, Flecker may not be either, then,’ she observed, 
and wondered whether it sounded very unkind. 

‘She’s awfully frightened of him,’ he told her. 

‘I don’t know that I should like to fall foul of him 
myself,’ she confessed. ‘He gives methecreeps. What! 
Didn’t she know he was in Mezali?” 

“Not an idea! She wanted to know what he had come 
here for.’ 
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“She might have guessed,’ she murmured. ‘It’s about 
that case of his. He’s running McIntosh in. Oh, Mr. 
Wadeburn, don’t have anything more to do with them! 
They’re people to be avoided.’ 

“I’ve had nothing to do with them,’ he returned. ‘Or 
at any rate not with Flecker.’ 

“You have, you have,’ she reminded him. ‘You 
weren't very nice to him this afternoon.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ he admitted. ‘A swine like that! ..._ 
But, as regards the woman, don’t imagine that I’m the 
least —’ 

“He'll be doing her some mischief one of these days!’ 
she cried. 

As the words escaped her she wondered whether she 
had been wise to utter them, for in the half light she saw 
coming into his eyes a glint she had noticed once before. 
“He had better not!’ he growled — so militantly that she 
did not — as at first she had intended to — add the warn- 
ing ‘And you too, possibly!’ lest it should make his 
voice more militant still. | 

What she did add was a plea. “Don’t do anything 
foolish, Mr. Wadeburn,’ she entreated. ‘She’s not 
worth it.’ 

‘I’m not going to do anything foolish!’ he returned. 
‘But I can’t allow a sweep like that — even if he ¢s her 
husband, to —’ 

‘Before I got excited about it, I should find out for 
certain whether he is her husband,’ she cried. 

‘T’ll ask her when I get back to Yebyu,’ said he. 

‘She ought to be got out of Yebyu,’ exclaimed 
Deborah. 
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‘That’s so,’ he agreed. “The beggar ought to be 
locked up, you know. Didn’t I hear your mother say 
he always carried a six-shooter about with him?’ 

“You talk as though it were all his fault,’ she objected. 
“For all we know, she may have treated him fiendishly.’ 

‘Oh, she’s not as bad as all that, Miss Pierpoint,’ he 
urged. ‘And even if she has, that doesn’t justify his 
taking a pistol to her. The woman’s nothing to me — 
absolutely nothing, but, if he comes fooling around, I 
can’t stand by and do nothing. You see she has got 
nobody else.’ 

“She’s perfectly able to look after herself!’ she called 
out impatiently. She was confounded by his obstinacy. 

He could see that and called Heaven to witness that 
it wasn’t his fault if she thought him pig-headed. 
Mademoiselle was nothing to him —as he had just pro- 
claimed — but he couldn’t in common chivalry suffer a 
pitiful little white shrimp that would crumple up if you 
so much as looked at her, to be assaulted without him- 
self lifting a finger to protect her. 

“Don’t let’s talk about her!’ he interjected. 

“Who wants to talk about her?’ she demanded. ‘It 
was you started her first.’ 

He was terribly perturbed. All his precious oppor- 
tunities were slipping away from under his hand — all 
the prospects of a heart-to-heart talk with Deborah. He 
had, of course, ‘started’ Milly, but he had meant her to 
be only the beginning of the business — to be produced, 
duly accounted for and then summarily dismissed, to 
make room for more cherished matter. She was to have 
been simply a preliminary detail, and behold! she held 
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the stage provokingly, to the exclusion of every one and 
everything else. It was maddening! 

He swore to himself under his breath, and then ‘Oh, 
Lord! there was so much I wanted to talk to you about!’ 
he groaned in distressful tones, tugging hard at his 
shirt collar. ‘I wanted to thank you for the grand time 
I’ve been having here the last few days. It has been 
perfect! .. . [’moff by that first train to-morrow morn- 
ing.... You won't be up.... I may not see you 
again for no end of a time —’ 

He broke off, breathing hard. Deborah shortened 
the reins in her hand. She was suddenly in a panic lest 
this large pitiable creature should in his anguish bring 
out ee ‘sloppy’ — some ‘mush’ of the kind to 
which he had, presumably, been treating the young 
woman from Yebyu he was now so fatally championing. 
She felt she could not stand it. 

He went on, as though he had guessed what was 
passing in her mind, ‘God knows, I don’t want to talk 
about her! I wish I had never mentioned her!’ 

She seemed to be coolly agreeing. ‘Ah, why did 
you?’ she murmured, and then with a deliberate hand 
she drew the whip lash along the pony’s back. “Get up!’ 
she cried. The beast broke into a trot. . 

The road was anything but good. From this point 
onwards conversation was conducted under difficulties. 
Once the mare’s nose was turned homewards she 
covered the ground as though she were racing back to a 
waiting foal. A heart-to-heart talk was out of the ques- 
tion. 

It was now past midnight and Mr. and Mrs. Pier- 
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point had, it appeared, been under their mosquito nets 
for an hour or more when the young people entered the 

uiet house. The latter felt constrained to shake hands 
ormally on the staircase, for it was more than good- 
night that they were saying to each other. To Wade- 
burn it seemed, in the circumstances, to be even more 
than good-bye. They would meet again, of course, in 
the future, no doubt, but in the interval some plaguy 
thing was bound to happen that would make everything 
different for them. He couldn’t at the moment see how 
it could ever be quite the same again. 


Lying on her back in bed half an hour later, wide- 
eyed and wide-armed, kicking away the sheet for cool- 
ness, Deborah assured herself that her late companion 
was too provoking for words! ... Men were all like 
that, though! Any little white rat of a thing had only © 
got to come to them and squeak, and forthwith the 
simpletons began to think that she was being put upon 
and wanted protection and must needs glower and 
stare and... 

Thank Heaven, she didn’t run about squeaking her- 
self! She wasn’t of the sort that called for shielding and 
sheltering! 

Still, let it be recorded that the smallest of the small 
hours found her still wide awake and wondering what 
it would feel like if the impossible happened and she 
were ever brought low and herself had to start squeak- 
ing. In that almost inconceivable case she knew exactly 
the kind of simpleton she would like to have handy, 
to run and squeak to.... She had an idea that he 
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would deal in a very short and satisfying way with her 
oppressors. 
ut then, of course... | 

Fancy his saying he had enjoyed himself, after moon- 
ing about for the past two days with a long white face 
on him, as though he were in the depths of tribulation! 
» « « What was it he had called it? ... A ‘grand’ time. 
. « « She was afraid she had done very little to make it 
anything like shat! ... Had she been altogether a little 
fiend? 

How he hated Flecker! 

She didn’t fancy Flecker very much herself... . 
She had been taken with him at first. She had thought 
him original — out of the ordinary —in a way almost 
refreshing. Now, however, it was the ordinary man that 
was beginning to appeal to her more—the normal, 
straight-backed, clean-shaven type—the kind that 
hadn’t a black beard to scratch, that didn’t run down 
everything and everybody, that (to take another ex- 
ample) didn’t shake with fat provoking laughter at 
what one said — that didn’t, in a word, treat one like an 
infant in arms] 

A dangerous man —Flecker. Her chin, as she lay 
there, went out in the most mannish way. It suddenly 
occurred to her how lovely it would be to ‘have it out’ 
with Flecker for — well—for coming in between her 
and other people that afternoon. How he had monopo- 
lized her at the picnic — keeping every one else at arm’s 
length! ... She would like to find out all about his 
shady past and then let him know fairly and squarely 
what she thoucht of him! 
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That sort of thing was out of the question, of course. 
That was the worst of being a girl! It wasn’t done — at 
least not without someone in the background to turn 
to in a case of emergency—and... 

And then she began to realize what a ‘sloppy’ idea it 
was needing anyone in the background to turn to... . 
She ought to be able to tackle Flecker alone. . .. There 
was no doubt but that he was a regular beast to women! 

And yet — wouldn’t it be rather nice, all the time one 
was blackguarding him, to know there was some force- 
ful person on her side, just waiting within hail, in case 
of accidents? ... She hated to think that hers were 
feminine yearnings. She pined to be downright and 
independent and all that, but there came times when — 
just for a moment... 

She was feminine enough to sum up the working of 
her conflicting thoughts, before she finally dropped off 
to sleep, in a comprehensive and absolutely illogical 
‘Oh, damn!’ 
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[ was an unconscionably early train that took Wade- 
burn back to Yebyu to face the problems that the 
hapless Milly had thrust upon him. He rose and dressed 
in the warm grey of the dawn, at the first chattering of 
the sparrows, assuring himself again and again that it 
would have been absurd to expect Miss Pierpoint to be 
up and about at that hour of the morning and yet build- 
ing airy castles on the sound of every footstep he heard 
in the veranda. Nothing, however, materialized, and he 
quitted the house before sunrise without having seen 
Deborah again. 

Seated, later, at the shady-side window of the railway 
carriage as the train panted eastwards, watching the rise 
and fall of the telegraph wires, and letting the cool 
morning breeze ruffle his hair, he began to consider the 
activities that were to engage him in Yebyu. .. . What 
about Milly? She must certainly be got out of the place 
as soon as possible. She seemed to stand between him 
and all his peace of mind. Moreover, for her own sake 
she ought to go. If Flecker descended upon Yebyu 
there would certainly be trouble, and if there was any 
definite catastrophe, Milly’s blood would, he realized, 
be on his own head. The girl had talked about flying 
elsewhere to avoid the black-bearded one, but when it 
came to the point would she «jas to go?... In any 
case how was the thing to be done? ... Who was to 
finance it? .... Who was to select the place of refuge? 
... Under his breath Wadeburn cursed the tardy 
McIntosh who had failed to appear on the scene and 
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take in hand a situation that was largely of his own 
creation... . Whaton earth was the beggar up to?... 
Were there any means of communicating with him? 

And how about Tun Baw?... He was an old 
acquaintance of hers. Why shouldn’t the chap bear his 
share of the business? ... Wadeburn found it most 
unfair that he should be saddled with all the responsi- 
bility in the wretched affair. 

He was no nearer a solution of his problems when 
the train slid, clanking over the points, into the station 
at Yebyu. 

His start had been such an early one that he arrived 
to find the little railway town still in the first flush of 
wakefulness. After the cooling rush through the fresh 
morning air 1n the train, the platform and the station 
ya seemed fiercely sultry in the sun’s slanting rays. 

here happened to be no sca gharry waiting at the 
station for fares, but his belongings were piled on to a 
bullock-cart and he proceeded to make his way on foot 
towards his bungalow. 

Near the turning off to the bazaar he overtook Mrs. 
Scarth moving in her own particular dust cloud, large 
drops descending from under her hat brim. Behind her 
staggered a coolie with a double basket load of Mrs. 
Scarth’s marketings on a bamboo shoulder-pole — plan- 
tains, papayas, purple brinjals, a leg of goat almost as 
purple, jaggery, green mangoes. Wadeburn gave her 
greeting and together they went along the roadway in 
unmistakable European fashion, side by side. 

“Have you had a good time in Mezali, Mr. Wade- 
burn?’ the lady inquired. She was sampling a lump of 
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bazaar jaggery as she covered the ground. By the way 
her jaws worked one would have imagined it was betel 
she was chewing. 

‘Pretty good! Pretty good!’ replied our young man, 
without enthusiasm. In the circumstances he didn’t 
feel prepared to go into ecstasies over his week-end 
jaunt. 

“Milly was over there yesterday,’ Mrs. Scarth con- 
tinued, with her mouth full. ‘She tells me she came 
across you there.’ 

“Yes, out by the pagoda,’ said he. ‘Look here, Mrs. 
Scarth, whatever took her out there? Was it just a sud- 
den whim?’ 

Mrs. Scarth was a little mysterious. ‘Ah! what I 
want to know 1s what brought her back again in such a 
hurry!’ she exclaimed between her munches. “What 
happened to her there? A state she was in, I can tell 
you, when she came home!’ 

There was no need for him to keep Mrs. Scarth 
altogether in the dark. ‘She saw a man she knew out 
there,’ said Wadeburn. “That’s what upset her.’ 

“Well, do you know, I thought it might have been 
some trouble with you,’ declared Mrs. Scarth ingenu- 
ously. “She was all of a tremble. A man, eh? Mr. 
Wadeburn! Not another of them, I hope!’ 

Wadeburn groaned in spirit at the ‘another.’ In 
what despicable category had he allowed himself to be 
placed? ... ‘I don’t know whether it was another of 
them or not,’ he muttered. ‘Anyway she seemed thor- 
oughly frightened of him. She ought to clear out of 
Yebyu.’ 
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“That’s just what she wants to do, though how she’s 
going to do it without a pice to her name | don’t know. 
Why, she was talking about getting off by the early 
morning train!’ 

“Where to?’ 

Mrs. Scarth shook her bit of jaggery helplessly at 
him, ‘Don’t ask me, Mr. Wadeburn!’ she cried. “To 
Mandalay or somewhere else up the line, I suppose. 
“And where are you going to get the money from, 
Miss?” says I. “Even for Mandalay?” says 1.’ 

‘I could pay for her,’ said Wadeburn. “What did she 
say about money?’ 

‘She said she was going to ask Mr. Tun Baw. I 
rather think she has sent him a wire.’ 

This was unexpected hearing. Wadeburn gave a 
little breath of relief. He began wondering how far this 
second string to Milly’s bow could really be reckoned 
On in an emergency. 

“Who was the chap that frightened her, anyway?” 
demanded Mrs. Scarth. 

‘It was a man named Flecker. Do you know any- 
thing about him?’ 

‘Flecker? ... Ah!’ Mrs. Scarth stopped her mas- 
ticating to consider. “You’re sure it wasn’t Fletcher? 

» Let me es now . . Where was it? ... Flecker 

. Flecker....’ She suddenly held upa finger. ‘To 
be sure, yes. I’ve seen it on a handkerchief of hers, I 
have. I took it out of the dhodi’s hand myself only yes- 
terday. I thought it must be her maiden name! Well, 
I call that the limit! If that doesn’t make four of them!’ 
‘Four of what?’ demanded Wadeburn. 
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“She’s a fair monkey, she is!’ declared Mrs. Scarth 
with such shrill asperity as to make it clear at any rate 
that she did not mean four handkerchiefs. “Well, Mr. 
Wadeburn,’ she went on, ‘if you could come down with 
the cash, it would save a lot of trouble. I don’t want to 
have anything more to do with her. The sooner she 
goes the better!’ 

‘Be kind to her, Mrs. Scarth, while she’s here,’ 
entreated the poor man, who wanted to have no more 
to do with her than Mrs. Scarth herself. 

‘Oh, I'll be kind to her!’ she returned, adding with 
the bitterest meaning, ‘I know which side my bread’s 
buttered!’ 

And they parted a moment later by the gate of Wade- 
burn’s bungalow, Mrs. Scarth passing on, working firm 
furious jaws, implying that, given another side for the 
buttering, she would have consigned Wadeburn and 
Tun Baw and the lot of them to perdition before she 
was kind to Milly. 


It was positively a relief to Wadeburn to find that his 
three days’ absence from Yebyu had left him with 
arrears of work enough to keep him more than fully 
engaged. For eight burning hours he was the servant 
of the public, receiving petitions, taking in revenue, 
trying cases. Official cares prevented a morbid brood- 
ing over private worries. He felt he couldn’t have too 
many professional distractions. He actually longed for 
news of something like a recent and bloody dacoity in 
a neighbouring village —something that would have 
taken no denial but would have forced him to race off 
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hot-foot with half a dozen policemen in pursuit of the 
evil-doers and (incidentally) to stop out till Milly and 
her worries had been automatically eliminated from the 
situation. Alas, no peremptory happenings arose to call 
him away. He hadn't the face to invent a summons of 
the kind he needed. He stopped on in office till the 
latest hour and then, when clerks and punkah-pullers 
were ready to drop with fatigue, he slunk home in the 
dusk, hoping against hope that matters had so adjusted 
themselves during the day that Milly’s need for his help 
had passed. 7 

As the twilight deepened it occurred to him as just 
possible that Tun Baw might by this time have arrived 
on the scene in response to the young woman’s telegram 
and made himself responsible for her future well-being. 

It appeared in due course, however, that he himself 
had not yet been able to shift his load of care. 

He had just begun his evening meal when footsteps 
sounded in the veranda below and the stifling air 
throbbed to the tones of a European voice the sound of 
which caused him to push his plate from him and rise 
to his feet with a groan. ‘Is Master upstairs?’ came 
the murmured question, and, to his surprise, Wade- 
burn heard Chit Byan answer in mincing, unexpected 
English, ‘Yes, sir.’ 

For a moment the ‘sir’ misled him, but when, a 
moment later, the front stairs rang to a light woman’s 
tread, he recognized the limitations of Chit Byan’s mas- 
culine vocabulary. His visitor was not a man. Next 
moment Milly showed in the gloom at the head of the 
steps, determined — it seemed to him — in her palpitat- 
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ing way to extract the utmost atom of assistance out of 
him. Here was the damsel in distress, sure enough, 
though anything less like a zealous knight-errant than 
himself it would have been hard to conceive. 

She avoided the light. She would not breathe a word 
until she was in the inner room and the purdah over the 
door had dropped behind her. She was white and shak- 
ing and he could almost have imagined that her panic 
had been holding her thus ever since he had seen her 
collapse on to the seat of the Mezali sicca gharry more 
than twenty-four hours before. Yet even now, strangely 
enough, she strove, in his presence, to keep up her 
regard for externals. Her hands went up to her hair as 
she came in, one on each side of her face, and between 
her elbows, as she patted things into order, her eyes 
shone out with a scared look, fixing him. 

‘He has come, Mr. Wadeburn!’ she cried. ‘I knew 
he would! He’s in Yebyu! ... By the evening train 
from Mezali.... I’ve seen him in the distance!’ 

“Who? Flecker?’ he asked. 

“Yes,’ she said. ‘I’m so frightened!’ 

“Who 1s he?’ he demanded. “What has he got to do 
with you? He’s not your husband, is he?’ and, when 
she stood silent, her fingers moving industriously over 
her head while her lips were quivering, he went on, 
with an accusing rush of words, ‘Look here, I say, you 
know you said you weren’t married!’ 

‘I said I wasn’t married to McIntosh,’ she made 
reply, with her hands still high. She waited to see how 
he would take this, and then called out, ‘You’ve met 
Flecker, haven’t you?” 
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‘I have, indeed,’ he replied, and something in his 
voice made her exclaim, almost triumphantly, as though 
half the battle had been won, “Would you call him a 
possible person to live with?’ 

If to have answered “Yes ’ would have put an end to 
her visit, he would have unquestionably said the word. 
As it was, his reply was, “He’s an extraordinary crea- 
ture! Whatever made you marry him?’ 

“He hadn’t a beard then,’ she returned, quite simply, 
as though that explained everything. She now turned 
her eyes right and left, as though trying to look round 
her elbows. She seemed to be brimful of confidences 
and only doubtful as to how much time she had to 
deliver them before something terrible happened. 

‘I'll tell you all about it,’ she burst out. ‘I was in 
Baxendales’ in Rangoon —that big shop on Fytche 
Square, you know. ... I had been only three months 
in the East when he came along, but I can tell you they 
had been fairly vile months. .. . Quite a good firm, 
you know — Flecker and Barton — whisky and all that 
sort of thing. ... Oh, I can tell you, Baxendales’ was 
just poison. ... Awful girls in it! ... I never got to 
know a soul properly. ... So lonely! ... And then 
he came along and was nice. ... He wasn’t so bad 
then... . Don’t look at me like that, Mr. Wadeburn]) 
He wasn’t a native, anyway.’ She at last brought her 
hands down to wag her chin at him. ‘I might have had 
lots of them|’ she informed him, evidently expecting 
him to be horrified. “There was a man named Ismail 
wanted to marry me, but I wouldn’t..... I wish I had 
now — sometimes. It would have been less bother in 
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the end. ... No, Flecker came along and talked me 
over... . It was last April we were married — nearly a 
year ago — in the very hot of the hot weather... . We 
didn’t go to church. The Deputy-Commissioner did 
everything. ... Christian marriage they called it 
though, all the same!’ Her shoulders shook suddenly 
at her little nervous laugh. ‘Christian marriage!’ she 
went on scornfully. ‘Christian marriage — and him cal- 
ling himself a Buddhist! ... My goodness, yes. A 
bit too much of a Buddhist! I know what he would 
have liked. Shall I tell you? He would have liked to be 
married before the village elders, like a Burman! He 
told me so himself!’ | 

She came closer to Wadeburn. She sank into a chair 
near him, but giving him the impression that she didn’t 
expect to be allowed by Flecker to occupy it more than 
a minute or two. She grasped the arms of the chair 
with hands that quivered, and stared up impressively 
at her host. ‘Do you know, Mr. Wadeburn, he grew 
that beard just to spite me!’ she declared. 

She was gulping and shivering as though the even- 
ing were cold. Every now and then she threw a quick 
glance over her shoulder towards the door. “You won’t 
let him come in here, will you?’ she pleaded. “Have 
you got a revolver?’ 

‘Oh, we shan’t need revolvers, I hope,’ he returned. 
‘Don’t you bother your head about Flecker,’ he went 
on sharply, without the least benevolence. ‘I'll see he 
doesn’t hurt you. Tell me, how did McIntosh come 
into it?’ 

‘Hurt me!’ she cried, catching at that single word. 
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“Perhaps you would like to see what he has done to hurt 
me already!’ With a quick jerk she brought her dress 
down off her shoulder and pointed to a long scar on the 
whiteness of the upper arm, where the sun-burn ended. 
“He did that with a tennis racquet!’ she cried, running 
her finger backwards and forwards along it. ‘He said 
he would do it with something worse next time! I can 
show you another one on my side if you like... . Six 
months hell, it was! If we had been married before the 
Jugyis like Burmans, I could have divorced him straight 
off. That’s all one has to do if one’s a Buddhist, some 
one told me — just go to the /ugyis and say it’s off... . 
Shall I show you some more of what he did to me?’ 

“No, certainly not,’ he growled. “Tell me about Mc- 
Intosh.’ 

‘Ah, don’t talk about him!’ she exclaimed. ‘I’ve 
done with him — or he has done with me! What’s the 
good of thinking of him?’ 

“He’s coming here, isn’t he?’ he persisted. “Haven't 
you heard from him again?’ 

She lifted her hands and straightened her arms con- 
vulsively. “Not a line! Not a line!’ she assured him. 
“He’s fed up with me, Arthur is. . . .’ She dropped her 
hands and reverted to the past. ‘He was good to me, 
he was, in Rangoon,’ she murmured. ‘How it all began 
with him, eh? ... Well, you see, it came all of a sud- 
den, just before Christmas, when things were just the 
limit. ... I saw him two or three times... . I knew 
some people at his boarding-house — the Roaches — ah, 

ou wouldn’t know them! —I told him the kind of life 
{ was living. His assistant had just chucked him over 
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and he wanted some one badly to help him with his 
tricks... . You know I can tell you how they’re all 
done. .. . I said ““Why shouldn’t I?” just in fun, and 
then I told him a bit about Flecker, and then it all hap- 
igaanie before one could turn round. ... I couldn’t 
ave stood another week of that Flecker man... . It 

sounded a nice free life with Arthur, travelling about 
from place to place. I should never have come out East 
if I hadn’t been mad on travel. ... He said he was 
going to take me on to Australia when the hot weather 
began. Oh, he was kind to me, Arthur McIntosh was. 
.-- I don’t blame him. ... I liked the life at first. 
We went to Moulmein and Toungoo and Mandalay 
and Maymyo, and I was getting into it nicely and 
then —’ 

‘Then you came here, I suppose,’ he interjected. 

“Yes, then we came here and — I don’t know what it 
was — but I was ill with that boil and his temper was 
very short and that day I saw you first everything 
seemed to be going wrong. ... We had words, and he 
went off by himself and left me behind. If it hadn’t 
been for Mr. Tun Baw I don’t know what I— Look 
here, Mr. Wadeburn, 1s it after me or Arthur that my 
husband has come?’ 

‘I believe he wants to bring a case of sorts. That’s 
what he has come for.’ 

‘A case of sorts! Who told you that?’ 

‘Miss Pierpoint.’ 

“What!’ She tightened her little white nose. ‘She 
knows all about it, does she? I expect she was pleased 
enough to tell you all about it.’ 
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‘No, she’s not that sort. She wanted to warn me 
about Flecker. She knew I knew you, you see. She 
didn’t tell me much, though. I think it’s against 
McIntosh that Flecker wants to bring his case.’ 

‘Ah, if ever there’s a case, I’ll go into the witness- 
box and tell them all what the brute did to me!’ she 
cried. ‘I can’t believe though,’ she went on, ‘that it’s 
only his case that he has come about. He has come up 
here to do me in for running away from him.’ 

“He won’t touch you if I’m about,’ he told her. 
Something then urged him to ask her a sudden ques- 
tion. “Have you asked Tun Baw to help you?’ he 
inquired. 

She seemed to think it a most unfair thing to ask in 
that rough way of anyone who went in hourly peril of 
being shot at sight. ‘I can’t have too much help!’ she 
protested wanly. “You're not going to turn me down 
for that, I hope.” Then she added, ‘I want to get 
away from Yebyu.’ 

“Where can you go?’ he asked dubiously. 

“You see Mandalay isn’t so very far off,’ she told 
him. ‘I know some people in a boarding-house there. 
He would never think of looking for me in Mandalay. 
. «« I could come back here later, if need be,’ she went 
on, though he had given no sign whatever of any reluc- 
tance to lose her. ‘If I could raise a few rupees, now 
... She glanced up at him, as though she expected 
him to slip his hand into his pocket forthwith. ‘I 
needn’t go as far as Mandalay, you see,’ she continued 
quickly, seeing no answering movement on his part. ‘I 
must get out of this place, though, mustn’t I? ...1 
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was thinking of catching that early morning train to- 
morrow. ... He’ll ask for me at the Scarths’ first, I 
know. I don’t know what they’ll say to him. I didn’t 
dare go back to the Scarths’ after I had seen him on the 
road —just his hat and his beard showing over the to 
of a bamboo fence. I tell you what! I expect they'll 
‘a him on to you. He’s bound to come here after he 
as been to them. You won’t give me away, will you?’ 

‘Of course I shan’t give you away,’ he muttered. 
“Better clear out though, before he does come.’ 

“What! and meet him outside in the compound?’ she 
cried. ‘I daren’t. Besides, I’m too exhausted for any- 
thing.’ 

He stood by the table, drumming with his fingers on 
the cloth, turning his glance this way and that. ‘Have 
you had anything to eat?’ he asked presently. 

This was not the few rupees she had hinted at, 
but it was better than nothing. The other might come 
later. 

‘Do you think I should have time for anything before 
he comes?’ she asked. 

For answer he ladled a helping of curry and rice on 
to a plate and pushed it towards her. She took the plate 
on to her lap and began eating, keeping her eyes fixed 
upon the purdah that hung over the door into the 
veranda. ‘We should hear him coming, shouldn’t we?’ 
she murmured after a few mouthfuls. 

“Yes, we should hear him calling the servants, I 
expect,’ he returned. 

She finished the curry and rice. The dish was a hot 
one and made her eyes stream. She laid down her spoon 
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and fork and pulled out her handkerchief. ‘Can I have 
some water?’ she asked. 

He rose to his feet to open a bottle of soda-water. As 
he walked to the sideboard he spoke again. ‘If you 
wanted a little ready cash —’ he began. 

He got no further. The words were barely out of his 
mouth when a sound reached them from the outside 
darkness. Wadeburn recognized what the Commis- 
sioner had called a ‘clarion voice’ ringing in the com- 
pound below. Next moment he was aware of Milly 
upright at his side, gulping the remains of her last 
mouthful down as she clutched at his arm. 

‘That’s him!’ she brought out in a muffled whisper. 
‘For God’s sake don’t let him see me!’ 

He pointed mutely towards a further door — blink- 
ing, with head turned — straining his ears to hear what 
was going on below. He could hear the patter of Chit 
Byan’s feet hurrying across from the direction of the 
servants’ godowns in answer to the summons. 

‘Go down quickly and speak to him before they tell 
him I’m up here!’ she muttered in his ear. ‘T’ll go out 
by the back way.’ 

She pushed him with cold hands towards the outer 
veranda and his last vision upstairs was of the red and 
green purdah folds dropping behind her silent cat-like 
exit into the back regions. He turned about and made 
for the sound of the voice. 
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|B ees twelve miles off, in Mezali, had made 
an appointment with Tun Baw for the late after- 
noon of the same day. He and she had planned a ride 
together to a neighbouring village where a very special 
kind of silk-weaving was done. The young man had 
been particularly urgent in his request for Deborah’s 
company and she was a little surprised when at tea- 
time there arrived not her cavalier but a note of apology 
from him. An important engagement, he explained, 
had compelled him to cancel his arrangements. The 
silk weavers would have to wait. He asked for forgive- 
ness in the neatest and most penitent of handwriting 
on pink scented He ie 

Deborah sniffed scornfully at the missive and started 
out on horseback alone with the syce riding behind her. 
The sun was well on its downward path and blazed ina 
mitigated fashion through the tops of the roadside 
trees as she jogged easily along the byways of the civil 
lines and, after skirting the lake, made for the railway 
station and the bazaar, beyond which lay a stretch of 
open country which promised fine going for an evening 
canter. 

Near a small white pagoda with a gilded vane she 
descried at the end of an avenue of neem trees Flecker 
striding with his head down towards the station. Her 
pulse quickened at the sight. Deep down she seemed 
to see something ominous about his high-shouldered 
progress down the road that the sunlight behind the 
tree trunks had banded with lines of blueish shadow. 
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. «« Was he leaving Mezali? Whither was he bound? 

She found herself prompted to ride after him and 

slacken speed as she reached his side. ‘Are you off this 
evening, Mr. Flecker?’ she called out. 

His beard seemed to dwarf the upper part of the 
sallow face which at the question, he turned, open- 
mouthed, sharply up towards her. She had never 
realized before how short his nose was. In a way those 
stunted features seemed an image of the brain that lay 
behind them. Here was something that was warped — 
abnormal — unhealthy. 

She had an idea from the way in which his head had 
been moving as she rode behind him that he had been 
talking to himself all the time as he walked. He 
replied, as though breaking off in the middle of a sen- 
tence he had already begun to mouth, ‘Yes, I’m just 
off. My baggage is in front there.’ Then he withdrew 
his eyes from her face and stared earnestly down the 
road ahead of him. 

‘Back to Rangoon?’ she inquired, without any en- 
couragement from him. 

He kept his gaze fixed resolutely forward. ‘Perhaps,’ 
he said. Then, as though to explain his vagueness, he 
added, “You see, I’m sleeping the night in Yebyu.’ 

She felt strangely uneasy. What was he doing that 
for? What difference would that make to his ultimate 
destination? Casting her mind back, she could not re- 
member a single soul who had ever elected to break his 
journey at that burnt-up, dead-alive junction. “That’s 
a curious place to stop at,’ she declared. Next moment, 
finding that she had to nerve herself a little to put the 
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question, she asked, ‘Who are you putting up with 
there?’ 

‘I'll find a roof to cover me,’ he replied. “There’s a 
District bungalow there, they say. Oh, I shall do all 
right. I might perhaps sleep in the railway waiting- 
room.’ He nodded to himself once or twice and then 
added, with gloomy deliberation, ‘I might perhaps sleep 
nowhere.’ 

Her concern grew, even as she fought against its 
mastery. He had said nothing that any casual traveller 
might not have said and yet, to her dismay, she had to 
make an effort to steady her voice for her further 
advance. “You've finished what you came here for, 
have you?’ she asked. 

He brought his face round to study hers before 
— Under the scrutiny of his eyes, which were 
strangely blood-shot, she pursed her lips and flicked 
with a show of unconcern at the flies that circled round 
her pony’s neck. 

His examination of her features seemed to have 
brought him to the conclusion that on the eve of 
departure he might let himself go with safety. ‘I’ve 
got what I can out of the local people,’ he said 
after a while. ‘And that,’ he went on, ‘is just about 
nothing.’ He lifted his clenched fists shoulder-high 
at the memory. ‘Oh, the red tape of it all!’ he muttered. 
Then he added a quick question, ‘Has your father told 
you what I came about? 

‘Some law business, wasn’t it?’ she hazarded. 

“That’s it,’ he agreed. ‘Proceedings, proceedings — 
and we didn’t proceed an inch the whole time!’ He 
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had unclenched one of his fists to play with his pre- 
posterous beard, pulling it through his nervous fingers. 
You may have heard, Miss Pierpoint,’ he went on 
presently, ‘that the law is a hass. Mind you, I’m 
making no reflection on your father. He has got to do 
what he’s told. He’s tied and bound. It’s the system 
I’m blaming. ... It’s a hass, the law is, a poisonous 
strait-laced hass|!’ 

His voice, which had risen suddenly and alarmingly, 
dropped all at once. He cleared his throat and then 
went on, penetratingly, and with a bell note of deep 
resignation. ‘And you know, Miss Pierpoint, when 
one finds one can get nothing satisfactory out of the 
courts, there’s nothing left for one to do but to take 
the law into one’s own hands.’ 

“What do you mean?’ she asked, hating herself for 
trembling. 

He did not attempt to elucidate, but went on, as 
though she had not spoken. “Which ts the main reason, 
I don’t mind telling you zow, why I am stopping the 
night in Yebyu.’ 

He appeared to be twisting the side of his face 
nearest her up to see how she was taking this intima- 
tion. ‘I say the night,’ he went on, ‘but it may be 
many nights.’ He nodded sombrely to himself and 
turned his eyes away from her again. 

‘I see,’ she breathed softly. All that at the moment 
she saw was that, knowing her helplessness, he was, 
at the eleventh hour, showing rather more of his hand 
to her than he would have dared to show to anyone 
else. She did not know what use to make of this 
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gesture. There were all the signs of something vindic- 
tive afoot — something she must be clear about before 
she parted from him — even if it meant her travelling 
in the train with him to Yebyu. She couldn’t afford 
to stand aside and let him go off without a further 
word. She continued to ride by his side, to outward 
appearance engrossed with her fly whisk, but she kept 
a watchful eye the whole while on the outline of the 
jacket pocket he had tapped so meaningly the day 
before. ... Was there anything in the pocket now? 

In due course they pulled up in the station yard, 
where the bullock-cart containing the traveller’s bag- 
gage was being unloaded by a couple of Burman coolies. 
Flecker suddenly turned to his companion and held 
out his hand. ‘Now then, you mustn’t spoil your ride,’ 
he said. ‘Good-bye.’ 

Nothing would have persuaded her to touch his 
fingers with her own. She clenched her jaw. ‘I’ll wait 
till the train comes in,’ she murmured from the back of 
her throat. 

“Why should you wait?’ he asked. : 

She actually gave him the reason for her waiting in 
her next question. “Will you be seeing Mr. Wadeburn 
in Yebyu?’ she inquired, in a low voice. 

He still reckoned on the impotence of the weaker 
sex. ‘I’m pretty sure to be seeing him,’ he returned 
grimly. “We shall probably be having a rather serious 
talk together this evening.’ 

This evening! ... He meant to waste no time, 
then! She leant over to stroke her pony’s neck, dis- 
playing an unconcern she was far from feeling. 
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“There’s a little job I want to do this evening in Yebyu,’ 
she observed with a voice carefully steadied. ‘I think 
I will go in by train with you. I can catch the local 
back. It would give me half an hour in the place. 
Quite enough for what I want to do.’ 

‘Nonsense! Nonsense!’ he cried, as though she had 
suggested something quite preposterous. It looked as 
though he had already begun regretting having 
spoken as freely as he had. ‘You mustn’t think of it!’ 
he went on, and then, giving her a meaning look, he 
muttered, throwing discretion to the winds, ‘I tell you 
you can do no earthly good.’ 

She returned his glance as boldly as she could. 
“Perhaps I may stop some harm,’ she retorted, and then 
it came over her what a little fool she had been to let 
him know that she suspected any harm. 

He took this remark, however, with so unperturbed 
a nod that for the moment she wondered whether she 
had really fathomed his designs — whether she might 
not have read things into his mind that were not, in 
fact, there. He gave her the impression of being sur- 
prised — now that he came to think of all he had gone 
through — at his own patience and moderation. ‘Harm! 
There’ll be no harm done that hasn’t been earned ten 
times over,’ he informed her, as though only concerned 
with setting her mind at rest. 

Without further ceremony he turned his back on her 
to give orders for the disposal of his luggage. With 
her eyes fixed steadily on his stooping shoulders she 
dismounted, handed her pony over to the charge of 
the syce and followed her companion into the ticket 
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office, where, with mouth pursed and frowning slightly, 
she watched him purchase his ticket and register his 
baggage. It was now that she remembered for the 
first time that she had no money for her own ticket. 

Together they came out on to the platform. All 
along its gravelled length squatted a crowd of Burman 
travellers waiting for the train—hunched together 
with their knees near their chins alongside of their 
baskets and rolls of bedding, attired for the occasion 
in their best white jackets and their most flaming head- 
cloths, chattering hoarsely to each other, smoking 
enormous cheroots. 

His brow darkened when he saw she was not to be 
shaken off. She tried to give him back stare for stare. 
She would have liked to snap her trembling fingers in 
his face. 

‘There’s no reason why I shouldn’t come on to the 
naga with you, is there?’ she asked with a defiant 
smile. 

“None, so long as you don’t do anything foolish,’ he 
returned, as though to a spoilt child. ‘You see, that 
would only make it worse for them.’ 

‘For whom?’ she inquired. 

‘I think you can guess,’ said he. “Look, there’s the 
train.’ 

They were standing side by side near the big black 
wooden board which, standing up out of a growth of 
flowering shrubs, gave in great white letters the name 
of the station in English, Burmese and other native 
languages. Far away to the left, across the wooded 
levels, a dark object showed, telling by its growth only 
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that it was moving. Together they listened to the 
thunder of its passage over the long timber railway 
bridge that spanned an arm of the lake and saw its 
increasing bulk pass under the distant signal and leave 
the high-perched water tank behind. Deborah spoke 
suddenly, wishing her voice did not sound so plaintive. 

‘I want some money for my ticket,’ she said. ‘Mr. 
Flecker, will you —’ 

“You surely aren’t going to ask me to lend it you!’ 
he returned, showing his teeth in what struggled to be 
a smile. 

“Why not?’ she demanded, adding with a catch in 
her breath, “Well, anyhow I can travel without a ticket 
quite easily.’ 

‘I should advise you not to try,’ he told her, with a 
note of stern monition to match her defiance. 

The train rumbled up and halted alongside the plat- 
form. In a few seconds Deborah and Flecker stood in 
the centre of a surging crowd of natives who, their 
wait over, made up for their long inaction by hurrying 
hither and thither searching breathlessly for seats. The 
two Europeans made for the empty first-class carriage, 
‘neither looking at the other. Flecker reached it first and 
stood for a moment with his foot on the step and his 
hand on the rail, effectually blocking the way against 
her. “Travel without a ticket by all means,’ he said to 
her over his shoulder, ‘but I think you'll be sorry,’ and 
then he wound up, on a note of smooth reasonableness, 
“Don’t you see that by going there you may make it 
very much more awkward for other people?’ 

‘I wish I could trust you,’ she murmured. 
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‘I don’t see why you shouldn’t,’ he returned. He 
mounted into the compartment and, righting about, 
held his hand out to her. “Come, come! let’s part 
friends,’ he said, treating it as a foregone conclusion 
that she would be reasonable. 

This time she forced herself to shake hands with 
him. She did not want him as a friend, but for those 
‘other people’s’ sake, or for the sake of one of them, 
at any rate, she would have humbled herself to the dust 
to propitiate him. Next moment she felt that by that 
handshake she had acknowledged her defeat. He had 
by his arguments gained the whip-hand of her. His 
assumptions paralysed her. The very fact that he didn’t 
seem to be able to treat her seriously disarmed her. 
Oh, if she had only had some one there to see her 
through! 

But she hadn’t some one there to see her through. 
She stood there glancing up and down the line, tapping 
with her foot on the gravel, a mere child, cowed by the 
speciousness of that extraordinary man, hoping even 
now that she hadn’t been imagining all kinds of absurd 
things about him. 

Her moment of hesitancy lasted just long enough 
to see Flecker carried out of her reach. The engine 
whistled shrilly, the carriages jolted, heaved, clanked 
together, swung apart, slid finally forward, the third- 
classes packed to the windows. An empty second-class 
at the rear of the train swept past her and tempted her 
to make a jump for it. At the last moment her resolu- 
tion failed her. She stood there, an ineffectual female 
on an empty platform, staring at the train as it rolled 
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away from the station, all the near side in deep shadow, 
only the rear end of the guard’s van ablaze in the level 
rays of the sunset. 

Not till that pinkish speck had almost vanished 
across the plain did she realize the extremity of her 
defeat. She had been weighed and found wanting — 
she who had always prided herself on her aptness in 
emergencies! It was too late now to do anything, 
unless — 

Unless! ... What was the good of saying unless? 
The moment for effective action had been let slip. 
What cou/d she do now? ... It was too late to tele- 
graph a message of warning to Wadeburn. She could 
never put all she wanted to say into a telegram. Was 
there any other way of communicating with him? Was 
there no one to advise her? 

The booking clerk, a stout Madrasi with a black 
knob of hair peeping out from under his flat velvet 
cap, stared at her as she reached the entrance of the 
wooden booking office. He certainly was not the one 
to go to for advice. She asked him if there was another 
train in to Yebyu that evening and barely listened to 
his reply telling her that there was none, for she had 
_ known it all along. She walked blindly out of the 
station, wondering whether Bruce was at headquarters 
and would lend her his motor-car. She rather doubted 
it. 

The syce was waiting with the ponies in the shade 
of the station buildings. As she emerged, he ap- 
proached, busy with his fly whisk. She ia herself 
into the saddle and sat irresolute. 
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She thought of Flecker travelling at ease to take the 
law into his own vindictive hands. “The brute!’ she 
whispered to herself, and the sound of her own voice 
seemed, as it broke the silence, like the sound of the 
voice of a counsellor who had been waiting quietly 
there to tell her exactly how to get even with the brute. 
There she was, booted, spurred, all ready for a ride. 
She couldn’t beat the train. She couldn’t be in Yebyu 
before Flecker, but she could be there not so very long 
after him! 

“Hil babul’ she cried, making Minthami dance 
under her at her call, and the booking clerk came out 
to her, showing his white teeth. At her order he 
fetched her a pencil and a scrap of paper. She scribbled 
a few words and handed the message to the syce. 
‘Give that to the Mem Sahib,’ she said and, as he turned 
and rode for the civil station, she swung Minthami’s 
head round in the direction of Yebyu. 

She calculated distances as her mount, at a touch of 
the spur, broke into a swinging trot. Twelve miles 
. - « She could do it in an hour and a half, if need be, 
or, say, two hours. The train would take a good half- 
hour to dawdle in to Yebyu. Thank Heaven, they never 
tried to break records on the Mezali branch! Flecker 
might be an hour or so ahead of her, but what was an 
hour? ... He was not likely to hurry about his busi- 
ness — thinking, as of course he did, that she would 
not be there to “queer his pitch.’ ... She congratu- 
lated herself on having saved a half-hour or more by 
sending a note to her mother instead of having it out 
verbally with that rather difficult parent before leaving. 

N 
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.«. With luck she might be in Yebyu less than an 
hour after Flecker. . . . All would yet be well! 

She cleared the outskirts of the town; the last of the 
drab thatched hovels of the last outlying hamlet drop- 
ped behind her and she gained the open country and 
saw the track wind white through the brown ahead of 
her. The thorn bushes raced past and were lost in the 
dust of her passage. The birds that haunted the ruts 
of the road rose up in two and threes before the clatter 
of the hoofs. A couple of quail, which had been en- 
enjoying a hot dust-bath in the sunset on the powdery 
edge of the track, went whirring away from under her 
pony’s feet to settle in the wild indigo of the crop-land. 
She kept an eye on the black and white of the Govern- 
ment mile-posts as they flashed past, recording the 
distance covered.... Iwelve miles to Yebyu... 
eleven miles to Yebyu ...ten miles.... Fine! ... 
At her present rate she ought to be at her destination 
within three-quarters of an hour of the train. Little 
could have happened within three-quarters of an hour. 
. .- Every few minutes the long purplish line of the 
Shan hills seemed to rise an inch or two higher. She 
chirruped to the all too willing Minthami and laughed 
to think how she was outwitting black-beard. ... Her 
mother would storm, of course, when she got back 
home — at midnight, perhaps — but she would be able 
to justify her action. If she was delayed too long in 
Yebyu to return that night, that funny old Scarth 
woman would put her up. ... She had told them at 
home not to expect her till they saw her. 

Naturally she couldn’t keep the rate of the first two 
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miles for ever. After a while she had to slacken her 
pace to breathe her mount. By then the sun had 
— low in the western sky behind her and her 
shadow stretched out in front, lengthening and length- 
ening as though it were anxious to scramble in to 
Yebyu well ahead of her. Near a well in a small way- 
side village, at a point where the cart-road swung 
through the scrub in the direction of the railway line, 
_ she halted for a moment to quench her thirst at a road- 
side water-stand, a rickety wooden-roofed affair, hold- 
ing a couple of red earthenware water-pots. She 
drank greedily out of the coconut dipper, watched by 
a crowd of small, close-cropped, deep-breathing brown 
children, with the feeling that it was her last chance of 
drinking water till she reached Yebyu itself. 

The air was already cooler when she started again. 
It promised to be a pleasant night. She covered the 
next mile at a trot and then the sun went down and 
almost immediately twilight fell and soon she was 
jogging through the growing gloom faced with the 
knowledge that in the darkness she would have to cover 
the ground with greater caution than before, for every- 
where there were stumbling-blocks to catch the un- 
wary hoof. Soon after passing the eighth mile-post she 
found herself at fault. In the half-light she could see 
the road forking before her. Daylight would have told 
her which of the two white streaks to choose, but in 
the gloom all landmarks were blurred. She made her 
choice of tracks. It was not till she had trotted some 
distance that she began to note the absence of mile- 
posts — which should have told her that she was off the 
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right Government road. Then, when she least expected 
it, a sheet of pale lake water gleamed on her left hand 
at about the point where, as she reckoned, the lights of 
Yebyu ought by now to have been glimmering for her 
across the plain. It was clear that she had got on to a 
side road and would have to retrace her steps. 

If she had taken them right back to the branching- 
point, all would have been well, but a few hundred 
yards from the fork her impatience betrayed her into 
taking a short cut down a side path through the jungle 
to regain the main road. The track wound provokingly 
here and there, dwindled and finally gave out. Ten 
minutes later she was faced with the dismaf fact that 
she had lost her way hopelessly. 

The country spread grey and uniform around her. 
A light mist had begun to rise and soon not only had 
the long guiding rampart of the Shan plateau dis- 
appeared but also the streak of white which would have 
told her at any rate where the lake lay. She steered 
her way as best she could through the scrub, making 
for one upstanding tree after another —the only dis- 
tinguishing features that the mist had failed to cover. 
From time to time she struck what seemed to be a 
definite trail in the waste, but each in turn seemed to 
lead her further and further from her objective. She 
pulled up her tired mount, she lifted herself in her 
saddle and shouted, and shouted again, in the hope that 
there might be some camping herdsman or fisherman 
within earshot who could give her her bearings. No 
reply reached her, only the wail of a startled night bird 
to add to the sum of her desolation. 
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She rode on, making no attempt to hit off a path, 
but, as far as she could judge, striking directly east- 
wards. At last the ground below her pony’s hoofs went 
soft and she found herself on the marshy edge of a lake. 
Here was some kind of leading. Skirted, the water 
must take her somewhere. Bearing ever towards the 
left, she followed the windings of the shore, in and out, 
plunging unexpectedly through outlying shallows, 
startling waterfowl lurking in the reeds. So she floun- 
dered on for what seemed to her hours — hot, anxious, 
afire with a great thirst and with ever a picture before 
her sweat-dimmed eyes of Flecker calmly and methodi- 
cally getfing to work in the lamp-lit quarters of Yebyu, 
with no one there to warn his victims. 

It was too dark for her to tell the hour by the wrist- 
watch she was wearing. She seemed to have lost all 
sense of time. It might be eight o’clock, it might be 
nine, or even ten. It was long past her usual dinner 
hour. She was not hungry, but she felt that, had it not 
been for the torment of her thirst, she would probably 
have been ravenous. She began to try and accustom 
herself to the prospect of spending the night in the 
open. It was not inviting. She was not really fright- 
ened of leopards, but it was not pleasant to think of the 
possibility of beasts prowling around in her neighbour- 
hood. And then there were the mosquitoes! ... She 
determined at any rate to sleep well away from the 
marshy margin of the lake, where the insects swarmed 
in their millions. Bearing to the left, she began to be 
aware that the ground was rising before her. She 
appeared to be approaching a ridge of land, from the 
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top of which it occurred to her she might, with luck, 
get some idea of her whereabouts. She kept away from 
the water, she mounted a gentle slope on which cactus 
grew in ghostly patches. As she went up, the mist 
seemed to drop away from her and presently she found 
herself looking down upon a white sea of vapour that 
stretched as far as the eye could reach, with dark 
islands of highland here and there. | 

And then she gave a little cry. A mile or two to the 
left, almost behind her, where the mist lay thinnest, 
there stood out a scarlet dot just visible in the darkness. 
It was the distant signal of Yebyu junction. 

Here was the needed guidance at last! 
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Wee main concern, as he hurried to the 
head of the steps, was to try and learn how much 
Chit Byan—whom he could hear below, panting 
stormily after his scamper over from the servants’ quar- 
ters — had told the new-comer about the lady who was 
with his master upstairs. There was no sound of con- 
versation, however, below and Flecker’s face, when he 
had stumbled up out of the darkness into the light of 
the veranda wall lamp, bore no marks of a suspicion 
that he might be disturbing a sése-a-séte. 

His first words were, nevertheless, laden with 
apologies. ‘I am an intruding beast!’ he declared. ‘A 
most unconscionable time to come! Just when you’re 
at dinner tool’ He cast a side glance past the purdah 
into the inner room, where the white cloth on the 
table gave unmistakable signs that a meal was in pro- 

ress. 

: ‘Come in and eat,’ said Wadeburn. Ina place like 
Yebyu and to a houseless European he could hardly 
with decency have said less. MMoresver, hospitality’s 
claims apart, it was important — as at the last moment 
he discovered — that he should detain his visitor long 
enough on the premises to give Milly time to get away 
in the gloom. 

‘I won’t eat now, thanks.’ Flecker spoke in the voice 
of an over-busy man. He pulled off his sun hat —an 
enormous drab mushroom of a thing, with a drab sub- 
sidiary mushroom of a ventilator planted on the top. 
He mopped his forehead. ‘I’ll come in just for a 
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second, though,’ he added as a kind of afterthought. 
It might have been that this was merely his way of 
snatching at a chance to enter—as he did—and see 
what actually was in the inner room, on the further side 
of which the purdah, to Wadeburn’s eyes, seemed still 
to be shaking in the rear of Milly’s panic-stricken 
flight. 

{Dye ordered some dinner at the refreshment room 
at the station,’ the visitor went on, with his eyes travel- 
ling in a curious manner and his nose twitching above 
his beard, as though at the whiff of scent that might 
still have been detected lingering on the hot air. ‘I’m 
going to sleep in the waiting-room,’ he continued 
absently. “You see, I’m off to-morrow morning by the 
mail to Mandalay — an infernal thing that comes in in 
the small hours. . . . It’s no use putting up in the Dis- 
trict bungalow. I’m on the spot, too, if I sleep in the 
waiting-room. I needn’t turn out of bed till the train 
is practically in the station. ... They’ve got mosquito 
nets there and everything one wants.’ 

His eyes roved restlessly round the room while he 
was bringing out these detached explanations. Then 
he looked straight at his host. ‘A handy little place, 
though, all the same — that District bungalow,’ he said. 
‘It’s well patronized, I hear... . Which brings me to 
what I came here to find out, if possible... . You had 
a couple there at the District bungalow the other day, 
didn’t you?’ 

“We have had plenty of couples there from time to 
time,’ said Wadeburn. 

‘Ah, but I mean a special couple —a strolling con- 
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jurer and an assistant of his. They were here a matter 
of a fortnight ago. I hope you’re not going to say 
you've forgotten about them!’ 

‘I remember them perfectly,’ said the young man. 
“Look here, won’t you sit down?’ 

‘I’m glad you remember them. I don’t suppose it’s 
news to you that the young woman was-— perhaps | 
ought to say “‘is’’ — my wife.’ 

Wadeburn nodded gravely. ‘I’ve just discovered 
that that was the case,’ he murmured. 

“Only just!’ Flecker had begun pacing about the 
room in a way that annoyed his host. Now, as though 
he had completed his survey, he pulled up short and 
laid his hat on a chair. ‘I wish you would scrap cere- 
mony and go on with your dinner,’ he eeineiedl in his 
penetrating voice. ‘You keep looking at me as though 
you thought I was going to do something terrible. 
Believe me, there’s nothing to be nervous about.’ 

Wadeburn seated himself at the table. ‘I’m not 
=. he assured his companion, and picked up a 

ork. 

‘Quite right, quite right!’ Flecker returned. ‘Now, 
let me tell you, while you are eating that excellent curry 
of yours, exactly how I stand. To begin with, I believe 
my wife is at the moment in Yebyu — that she has been 
here ever since the conjurer man left.’ He held up his 
hand suddenly. ‘Please understand,’ he went on, ‘that 
I don’t bear her any malice. I have come to see her — to 
discuss one or two business matters — to represent cer- 
tain facts, but, provided she is reasonable, she’s as safe 
with me as she would be, I trust’ (he inclined his head 
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gravely towards his host) ‘with you — perhaps, when I 
come to think of it, safer.’ 

He let this very equivocal declaration sink in and 
continued, picking his hat up again and speaking with 
his gaze fixed on the absurd outcropping mushroom 
on the top. ‘She has done me a cruel wrong!’ he mut- 
tered, and then with a note of snarling passion that 
belied his disavowal of malice, he remarked, “There’s 
only one crueller wrong she could do me, and that 
would be to come back to me.’ 

Wadeburn drew himself up in his chair. ‘I don’t see 
what all this has got to do with me?” he declared with 
emphasis. 

“You'll see directly,’ his guest informed him. ‘After 
all, however, this woman is only a minor consideration. 
My main concern is with the fellow who took her off 
my hands. Upon my word, Wadeburn, you're at 
libert7 to call me a very unreasonable creature! Here 
am I, who ought to be down on my knees to the beggar 
in thanks for relieving me of a regular beast of an en- 
cumbrance — here am I, just thirsting for his blood! 
- » - It would amuse you, I expect, if I described the 
pains I have put myself to get even with him. I don’t 
mind telling you —as Bruce, by the way, may already 
have told you — that for some time past I have been try- 
ing to make use of a very handy little section of the 
Indian Penal Code to prosecute my wandering wizard 
criminally. The worst of it is that he’s such a will-o’- 
the-wisp — he wanders so damnably — that I find it very 
hard to get on to him with a warrant. They won’t 
arrest him without one, curse them! I’ve just been to 
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see the Mezali people about the matter and have got 
absolutely no change out of them.’ 

Wadeburn had been listening in silence, making a 
show of eating his food. ‘I still don’t see where I come 
in,’ he observed. ‘You don’t want a warrant out of me, 
do you?” 

‘Certainly not. No! No! I’ve washed my hands of 
the lawyers. I thought it might interest you to hear, 
though, that there is a possibility of my man coming 
himself to Yebyu very shortly —in point of fact, he 
ought to be here to-morrow. I hope to meet him 
then.’ 

‘I thought you said you were going to Mandalay.’ 

‘So I am, but only for the day. I want to be back by 
the evening, which is the reason why I’m travelling by 
this ghast'y early-morning train. Now then, would you 
mind letting me know, Wadeburn, how the prospect 
of this fellow’s appearing on the scene appeals to you?” 

‘I don’t know why what I think about it should 
interest you,’ said Wadeburn, ‘but please understand 
that it’s absolutely immaterial to me whether McIntosh 
comes or not.’ 

‘I’m sorry to hear that — sorry for McIntosh’s sake, 
I should say. I had been hoping — how am I to express 
it? — that the scamp was going to find, when he arrived, 
that he had, in a manner of speaking, been hoist with 
his own petard. You understand what I mean, I hope. 
Shall I be more explicit?’ 

He waited, stroking his sun hat, for an invitation to 
be more explicit. None coming, he cleared his throat. 
‘It has been obvious to me for some little time,’ he con- 
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tinued, ‘that Yebyu must have some special attraction 
for the woman we're talking about. I’ve always thought 
— and, now that I’ve been round to look at the place, 
I’ve more reason than ever to think that she can’t pos- 
sibly have been stopping on in this benighted hole for 

ure love of the scenery. Frankly, Wadeburn, I had 

oped that she had awakened enough interest in you to 
have made you do to our friend McIntosh what — well, 
pretty much what McIntosh did to me.’ 

“There you’re quite mistaken,’ said Wadeburn 
hoarsely. Only one thing restrained him from rising 
out of his chair and thrusting his visitor down his front 
steps, and that was, not the knowledge that Flecker was 
probably armed, but the miserable feeling that, if the 
‘gaa had been raised a week back, he could hardly have 

een able with honesty to make the same disavowal. 

“Well, well, well!’ exclaimed Flecker, grimly unre- 
pentant. “In that case I suppose I ought by rights to 
congratulate you. I don’t wish to say unkind things 
about her, but if ever there was a treacherous little rep- 
tile, it was that woman, whom I practically picked out 
of the gutter, who —’ 

There was a limit to the things Wadeburn had to 
abase himself to listen to. He tapped angrily with his 
fork on his plate. ‘Look here, Flecker!’ he cried. “She 
may be your wife, but I can’t sit here and listen to —’ 

“Really, Wadeburn,’ his visitor in his turn inter- 
rupted, ‘if you go on like that, I shall find it hard to 
believe that I really have been mistaken. I shall posi- 
tively continue to think what—let me tell you—I 
thought when I first came in, which was that that 
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second plate of curry I see there on the table had only 
just been finished by some one who had bolted when I 
came into the compound. Heaven forbid that I should 
object to her bolting! I quite appreciate the delicacy of 
the situation. Honestly, now, Wadeburn, isn’t she at 
this moment in the house?’ 

The diner waved his spoon right and left. “You’re 
at liberty to search the premises,’ he observed. 

‘Heaven forbid!’ returned Flecker. ‘Oh, I shall find 
her, no doubt, at the Scarths’. ... Scarth, I think, the 
name was . . . some people who live out along the rail- 
way line. You know them, of course. The station- 
master told me I should probably run her to earth there. 
I merely thought that, before going there, I might just 
possibly — well, you know— Yes, I must go and look 
the Scarths up after I have had my dinner. I really 
must apologize for having troubled you unnecessarily, 
_ Wadeburn. I see I have been building my hopes too 
high. So much the worse for McIntosh.’ He replaced 
his hat on his head. ‘I must be off,’ he said. ‘I may see 
you to-morrow evening. It all depends.’ 

Wadeburn’s object in following his visitor to the 
head of the veranda steps and watching him go down 
them was to make sure that Flecker did not seize the 
pS mid before he left, of having speech with any 
of the servants who might be lingering below. He need 
have had no fear. There was a lighted hurricane lan- 
tern standing on the ground at the foot of the steps, but 
there was no one squatting near it and Flecker passed 
out of the compound gate in silence. Not till the sound 
of his departing boot soles had died away on the hot air 
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did the master of the house turn about and, entering the 
inner room, re-seat himself at the table. 

He picked up his spoon and fork again with a half- 
ee rayer that he might at least be allowed to finish 
his seal in peace. Was ever mortal so badgered? He 
found in the situation as now presented to him more 
cause than ever for his longing to break off all further 
relations with his plaguy protégée. He refused to place 
implicit confidence in Flecker’s protestations, but it 
really seemed to be a fact that his wife was not in peril 
of her life. Milly might, no doubt, for reasons of her 
own, wish to avoid her husband, but Wadeburn hoped 
devoutly she would be able to do so without seeking 
sanctuary under his roof, and it was almost with a sense 
of being victimized that he presently became aware, out 
of the tail of his eye as he moved his head, of a white 
face peering at him, half covered by the purdah over the 
door leading to the back of the house. 

He could almost have imagined that the three of 
them had been playing some kind of romping nursery 
game — that Flecker had not really left, but was count- 
ing up to twenty outside and might then be expected, 
after a warning whoop, to come rushing back again — 
that the bedroom was ‘home’ and that Milly was wait- 
ing on her toes, all ready to pop back again behind the 
curtain at a signal from her host. 

As he continued to eat without speaking a word, she 
forsook the shelter of the purdah and stepped closer, 
evidently assured by the way his elbows were working 
that the coast was at last clear. 

“Whatever made you tell him he might search the 
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house?’ she whispered. “You gave me the fright of my 
life!’ 

‘I thought you had done the sensible thing and 
bolted,’ he said, with his mouth full. Then, as she did 
not reply, he inquired, still without turning round, 
‘Have you been there all the time?’ 

‘Did you think I was going to clear out and miss 
everything?’ she demanded with a hard little laugh. 
She came closer still and stood beside him. 

‘Have some pudding,’ he said, and pointed to a 
chair. 

‘I couldn’t catch all he said, though,’ she went on, as 
though he had not spoken. ‘If there had been mat par- 
titions, like at the Scarths’, I should have heard much 
more. What was that about picking me out of the gut- 
ter, eh? — the thing that made you so angry. Something 
rude, I’ll be bound! Well, I’m glad you’ve seen what 
he’s like. Now you know what I’ve had to put up 
with.’ 

“He doesn’t want to hurt you,’ he said. ‘It’s what 
I’ve thought all along. It’s only McIntosh he has got 
a zid against.’ 

“Don’t you believe him,’ she returned. ‘He wants to 
murder us both!’ 

“Nonsense! He just wants to see you to talk things 
over a bit. Finish your dinner and then go over to the 
Scarths’ and meet him.’ 

She had just seated herself at the further side of the 
table, but at his last words she sprang again to her feet. 
“You don’t catch me going to the Scarths’!’ she cried, 
with her hand to her mouth. ‘Not while he’s in Yebyu! 
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That’s where he said he was going to “run me to 
earth,” don’t you remember?” 

“Well, if you don’t want to see him, wait till he has 
left the Scarths’ and gone off to sleep at the station. 
You ought to go back to them, don't you see? You 
can’t stop on here all night.’ 

‘Sleep at the station!’ she echoed. ‘You don’t ima- 
gine he’s really going to sleep at the station, do you? 
You don’t think he’s really going to Mandalay to-mor- 
row morning, do you? Not he! I don’t know what he 
intends doing, but it will be just the opposite of what he 
says he’s going to do. He just wants to put you off the 
scent. Was he twiddling the top button of his jacket 
when he said it? — like that! — round and round, like 
that! I wish I had been able to see. He always does 
that when he’s lying his hardest. Oh, don’t I know 
him! ... Out of the gutter, indeed! Into the gutter, I 
should say! I’m glad you shut him up so quickly over 
that.... I heard you.... I knew you wouldn’t let 
the brute talk like that about his own wife. Why, I’m 
not even divorced! .. . It was lovely to hear you going 
for him. ... [ heard a little clink. I thought you were 
going to throw a plate at his head. . . . I wish you had! 
I should have run in and scratched his face for him. I 
shouldn’t have let him hurt you!’ 

She had moved right away from her chair and now, 
coming close up to him, she stretched out a hand, palm 
upwards, close to his face. “Scratched him, I should 
have,’ she assured him, curving her well-manicured 
fingers daintily, letting the lamp-light play upon their 
whiteness. “I shouldn't have been afraid of him if you 
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had been there,’ she declared. Suddenly she turned her 
curved hand round and clasped him by the shoulder, 
almost with violence. ‘You didn’t mean all you said, 
though, did you?’ she cried coaxingly, bringing her face 
close to his. “You don’t want Arthur back, do you? 
You had to say what you did, of course, to put him off — 
I mean, about not minding whether Arthur came or 
not, but it wasn’t true, was it? You wouldn’t have 
nearly thrown a plate at him like that if I had been 
nothing to you all the time!’ 

He rose sharply to his feet and drew away from her. 
‘I said exactly what I thought,’ he returned, without 
any mercy. “Look here, finish your dinner and then 
Ill see you back to the Scarths’. Your husband will 
have gone by then.’ 

Her hands went up to her head again, as though his 
last words had been unnecessarily brutal. ‘He won’t 
have gone!’ she cried. ‘Don’t be unkind! Don’t be 
angry with me! Let me stop here! You don’t know 
what he’s capable of. Honestly! Honestly! I daren’t 
g° back to the Scarths’. He would shoot me as soon as 
ook at me!’ 

She had begun whimpering in sheer fright. He 
stood towering above her, keeping her quivering form 
at arm’s length, catching at his upper lip with his teeth. 
Something in her voice set him wondering whether he 
might not possibly have taken too light a view of her 
danger. Was it a fact that Flecker was trying to put 
him off the scent? 

‘If you really think he’s going to stop on in Yebyu —" 
he began. 
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‘Of course he’s going to stop on!’ she wailed. ‘He’s 
going to stop on till he has finished me off! I must get 
away.’ 

“To Mandalay?’ 

‘It’s as good as anywhere.’ 

He was more than ever ready to consider any scheme 
that would remove her rapidly from Yebyu. She had 
suddenly — with her amorous grippings and her agon- 
ized protestations — become too terrible for words. He 
rubbed his chin. “You can get to Mandalay by that 
early morning train, of course,’ he told her. ‘If you 
think it’s a fact that he’s not going by it, you can’t do 
better than travel by it yourself. I’ll find the cash for 
your journey.’ | 

Faced by the assurance of his desire to be rid of her, 
she seemed, in sheer perversity, to be hunting around 
for objections. ‘And suppose Arthur McIntosh turns 
up to-morrow the moment I’ve left,’ she began. “You 
see, I don’t want to miss him.’ 

He stared at her, amazed, all his distrust up in 
arms again. “Are you expecting him to-morrow?” 
he demanded. ‘You said you hadn’t heard from 
him.’ 

‘Didn’t you hear what Rupert said about his coming?’ 

‘Rupert? ... Your husband?’ It struck Wadeburn 
that Flecker did not look the least like a Rupert. ‘You 
do think he was telling the truth there, then?’ 

‘Oh, he has got to tell the truth sometimes. He'll 
turn up here to-morrow all right — Arthur will.’ 

“You have heard from him, then?’ 

“Well, only once lately, and even then he didn’t seem 
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very sure,’ she protested, and the words convinced him 
that the truth was as seldom in Milly as in Rupert 
Flecker. 

“Well, if he really is coming,’ he argued, ‘he and I 
between us ought to be able to prevent your husband 
from doing anything to you.’ 

She seemed glad to accept this as a solution. ‘Keep 
me till Arthur comes, then, anyway,’ she entreated. 

“What? Here?’ 

“Yes, just the one night, where that devil won’t look 
for me. Let me stay here till to-morrow. Arthur’ll be 
here by that time, or, even if he isn’t ~’ 

‘If he isn’t, what then?’ he asked. 

‘I may have thought of some other plan by that time,’ 
she told him. She gazed round her, sizing up the 
appointments of the bungalow. ‘Just this one night,’ 
she pleaded, with a return of her coaxing manner. ‘I 
don’t mind where I sleep. On the floor; in a long arm- 
chair. Anything will do.’ 

‘For the matter of that I could shake down any- 
where,’ he said. ‘I’ve only one bed, but I might borrow 
one from the District bungalow.’ A sudden thought 
struck him. ‘I tell you what!’ he cried. ‘I'll go over and 
sleep in the District bungalow.’ 

‘And leave me here all by myself!’ 

“Why not?’ he inquired. “You needn’t be frightened. 
Flecker won’t come here again.’ 

“Won't he, though!’ she exclaimed. “Ah, he knows a 
thing or two!’ 

‘He won’t come if he thinks I’m here,’ he persisted. 
“You’re imagining all kinds of foolishness. He’ll be 
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sleeping at the station waiting-room, as he said he 
would. Don’t you worry, now.’ 

“It’s all very well for you to tell me not to worry,’ she 
retorted, ‘but it’s me he’s after, not you! I know him; 
oh, don’t I know him!’ She flung herself, with a ges- 
ture of helplessness, into a chair. 

With his eyes averted from her, he reseated himself, 
finished his meal in silence and, on her refusing to eat 
anything, called out to have the table cleared. Not a 
word was spoken while the table-boy, a plump Burman 
in a neat white jacket, with a furrowed forehead and 
prominent teeth under a small black moustache, pro- 
ceeded to carry out the order. While the man was 
there, moving, in spite of his bulk, very softly from 
point to point, piling plate on plate, whisking crumbs 
with a duster on to the plank flooring — where they 
ceased to be his concern, but the sweeper’s — further 
argument on the matter on hand was out of the ques- 
tion. She sat biting the end of her handkerchief. He 
lit a cheroot and began smoking feverishly. | 

The table-boy made two expeditions into the back 
regions with the dinner crockery. On returning from 
the second he paused by the chairs, very bent in his 
white jacket, to observe in a confidential undertone that 
there was a Burman below who wished to see the 
lady. 

At this Milly roused herself. ‘A Burman!’ she said. 
“Who can it be?’ 
“Tell the fellow to come up,” said Wadeburn. How- 
ever, the servant informed his master that the man 
wished particularly to speak to the lady below. 
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‘I’ll go down and see him,’ said Milly and rose to her 
feet. 

‘Why should you bother? Make him come upstairs 
to you,’ the young man insisted, but Milly was not to 
be deterred. “He’s from the Scarths’, I expect,’ she 
said, and walked off down the steps. 

While she was away he ranged the floor of the room, 
kicking testily at the pieces of crumpled paper that lit- 
tered the boards, wondering how he was to dispose of 
his visitor. He could from time to time hear Milly’s 
voice below the house talking to the Burman. After a 
while the sound of conversation died away. So long was 
she absent that he began to hope that this emissary 
from the Scarths’ had persuaded her to return home 
with him. However, he was not rid of her yet. After 
ten minutes or so he heard her footsteps mounting the 
stairs. She came in and resumed her seat at the table. 

‘It was the Scarths’ man,’ she said simply. 

‘He has quite a good idea of English,’ he remarked. 

“Were you listening?’ she asked. 

‘No, I just heard your voices in the distance. Do the 
Scarths want you to go back?’ 

‘No, it was just to know where I was and whether I 
was stopping on here.’ 

‘Did he say whether Flecker had been round to see 
the Scarths?’ 

“Yes. ... No—I mean he didn’t know.’ 

‘He didn’t know!’ 

“They wouldn’t have told him. He had been away 
in the bazaar. I knew it was no use asking him. Oh, I 
know Rupert must have been there.’ 
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Wadeburn stared curiously. “Well, did you say you 
were going back to-night?’ he asked. 

‘I couldn’t. I simply daren’t!’ she declared, with the 
return of the frightened pleading he didn’t know what. 
to make of. “This 1s the only safe place. Besides, Mrs. 
Scarth is very angry with me. She has heard about 
Rupert. The things she has said! . . . I daren’t 
face her again just yet. You will let me stop, won’t 

ou!” 
: He had not reseated himself. Now he walked to- 
wards the corner of the room, as though to put the 
greatest possible distance between himself and her, and 
spoke. “You’re welcome to my bed,’ he replied, ‘I'll 
tell Chit Byan to bring his mat up into the veranda out- 
side your room, if you like, but I’m going to sleep in 
the District bungalow myself.’ Something in her atti- 
tude of shrinking evasion strengthened him to utter this 
with the force 4 an ultimatum, and he was glad to see 
that in the interval she had learnt reason, for she 
said, much to his relief, “Very well. I don’t suppose 
I shall sleep a wink, but I shall get a lie down, any- 
way. 
He was delighted to find her amenable at last. 
‘You'll want to turn in early, I expect,’ he suggested. 

‘Yes,’ she assured him, and then, examining the backs 
of her hands in the lamp-light, she went on, ‘Mr. 
Wadeburn, you said just now you would let me have 
some money for my journey.’ | 

‘You’re going to Mandalay, then?’ he said. 

‘If Arthur doesn’t come, I shall have to,’ was her 
reply. ‘Yes, I’ve been thinking things out. Anyway, I 
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must have something for an emergency. ... Twenty 
rupees. ... Is that too much?’ 

He did not say, as he might truthfully have said, that 
he would willingly have paid out ten times twenty to be 
finally rid of her. ‘I’ll see how much I have in the 
house,’ he muttered. He opened a drawer and counted 
out some silver. ‘Here’s sixteen,’ he told her. “That’s 
all I can raise to-night, but I can get you some more 
to-morrow.’ | 

‘That ought to do all right,’ she observed, without 
any show of gratitude. : 

He handed her the money and picked up his hat. 
‘I'll leave you to your own devices now,’ he said. “Make 
yourself at home. There are some picture papers over 
there, if you care to look at them. I’m going to take one 
or two of them over with me to the District bungalow 
to read.’ 

She had by this time counted the money out, piece 
by piece, and now sat in an attitude of fatigue, jingling 
the coins wearily in her hand. ‘I wish you weren’t 
going, she murmured, with her eyes on the lamp globe, 
without, however, concealing from him the fact that, 
having got what she could out of him, she was anxious 
for him to be off without further ado and leave her 
alone. 

‘Ill be round in time for chota haziri,’ he went on. 
“They'll bring you in yours whenever you want it in the 
morning.’ 

‘I shan’t want any chota haziri, thanks,’ she said. ‘I 
can wait till breakfast.’ 

He allowed himself to wonder with whom she 
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expected to have breakfast. “Well, there’ll be a cup 
of tea for you, anyway, if you should want it,’ he 
observed. . 

He left her still jingling the coins thoughtfully in the 
lamplight. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


ae beneath the first lamp-post she reached in 
Yebyu, Deborah raised her elbow and submitted 
her wrist-watch to a perturbed scrutiny. The white dial 
showed the hour of nine and she gave a sigh that was 
as good as a moan. She had taken nearly four hours to 
ride in from Mezali. She could have walked the twelve 
miles, booted and breeched, in very little more. It was 
too provoking! 

And then she told herself it might be a great deal 
more than provoking. It might be calamitous! For two 
long unnecessary hours she had allowed a moody, venge- 
ful crank to roam the streets of a small up-country 
station with a grievance in his heart and a revolver in 
his jacket pocket. Heaven alone knew what she might 
have brought on herself by losing her way in the jungle! 

Somehow, after the blind darkness and the funereal 
hush of the wide desert of thorn scrub she had expected 
to find the little railway town by contrast a riot of light 
and sound and movement. Her brain had thrilled to 
bright anticipatory pictures of trains shunting briskly, 
emitting showers of red sparks, of night stalls lighting 
up the sky near the railway station, of a native theatrical 
performance clashing its rollicking way through the 
night watches, as on the few occasions when she had 
visited the native quarter of Mezali after darkness had 
fallen. Asa matter of fact Yebyu was only a shade less 
desolate than the outside waste. Nota soul was abroad. 
The dim street lamps cast a mournful light across empty 
highways. There was not the sound of so much as a 
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distant tom-tom. No engines were moving on the line. 
Even the town dogs were for once silent. It was like a 
city of the dead. 

The thing got on her nerves before she had ridden 
past the black deserted bazaar. This collection of huts 
which at first sight seemed too inert and dull ever to 
figure as the scene of anything like a tragedy, presently 
gave her the impression of huddling there in the dark- 
ness stunned by the recent shock of some terrible hap- 
pening. Why was noone moving? ... She was seized 
with a sudden fancy that the inhabitants might all be 
cowering inside their houses too frightened to stir, or, 
perhaps, clustering in panic-stricken silence at one par- 
ticular spot, staring at some dreadful thing the dim 
lamp-light only half revealed. She knew it was morbid, 
but she could almost imagine the night air to be still 
throbbing with the reverberation of shots fired at close 
range. 

With a sense of disquiet that would not let her feel 
her need of food and drink she made for Wadeburn’s 
bungalow. She thought that here at least she was bound 
to learn something definite. She was concerned to 
observe, as she turned in at the compound gate, that 
there was no light visible within the building. Had 
Flecker come and gone, and was this black silence what 
he had left behind? Her anxiety grew with every breath 
she took. Only nine o’clock and the master of the 
house already in bed! ... It seemed strange! 

Minthami’s tired hoofs made no sound on the dust 
of the path. Deborah reached the foot of the steps, dis- 
mounted and peered around till she had located the 
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crotons that were an assurance that the darkness had 
not betrayed her into a strange compound. ... It was 
the right house, anyway. ... She flung the reins over 
a post. She would have liked, as on a previous occasion, 
to rouse the household with a resolute shout, but now 
the black darkness and the uncanny hush acted like a 
gag upon her lips and jaws. She drew a preparatory 
breath twice and then determined to wait to give tongue 
till she had explored further. 

She tramped with deliberation up the sl treading 
with as much sound as possible. She was glad to think 
that the noise of her boots could never be mistaken for 
the stealthy approach of a bare-footed burglar! It 
would have been no joke to be treated as one! She had 
no idea what she was likely to encounter, however, on 
the upper story. 

It was not pitch-dark in the veranda above, for at one 
end there was the faintest glimmer of a hurricane lan- 
_tern turned very low, and on the boards near its glow 
something black and prone heaved softly. A sound 
reached her which was that of regular snoring. Evi- 
dently one of the Burman servants was sleeping there 
on the floor, dead to the world. 

She raised her voice at last. She called out ‘Hi, there! 
Wake up!’ and it distressed her to hear how quavering 
her voice sounded. It was just as though she were 
frightened! 

he black object did not move, and to her own dis- 
gust she found she could not bring herself to go up and 
prod the thing into life. 

Then, as she stood there, hesitating what next to do, 
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one of the curtained doors near her began to show its 
position in the blackness by a four-square rim of yellow 
radiance, as though a lamp, the wick of which had been 
lowered, was being turned up cautiously within the 
house. 

“What is it?’ cried a voice. 

It was a European voice. That was all she could be 
sure of. It did not sound like Wadeburn’s. It was 
almost like a woman’s, but she remembered how high- 
pitched a strangled, slumbrous voice could be and she 
made for the sound, feeling sure that her ears had mis- 
led her — lifting the hangings over the door that led to 
the sitting-room and finding herself faced by a further 
purdah, from beyond which the lamp glimmer leaked 
out. 

‘It’s me —it’s Miss Pierpoint!’ she cried. “Can you 
come out for a moment, Mr. Wadeburn?’ 

A bedstead creaked within and the voice she had 
heard before was raised again. ‘Whatever are you doing 
here?’ it demanded with jealous shrillness. 

This time there was no doubt whatever that it was a 
woman speaking! | 

Within the house there was dead silence for a few 
seconds, while from the outer veranda came the sound 
of a dismayed grunt and the clink of a hurricane lantern. 
All the time Deborah stood rigid, her hands clenched 
till her finger-tips were numb. It was as though some- 
one had suddenly spat in her face! There was only one 
woman it could be! The outrage of it all petrified her! 
... Lhe numbness seemed to be spreading from her 
fingers through her whole wearied body. ... She felt 
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cold all over ...and then suddenly she burned and 
was given power of movement. She righted about; she 
turned to go. ... After all, she had, in a way, brought 
. it on herself! In any case she wasn’t going to stoop to 
bandy words with the baggage. 

And yet, so hot did her heart burn within her. at the 
thought of the reward she had got for all her toilsome 
night wanderings, that, as she stepped out into the 
veranda, she was goaded into shouting back at the un- 
seen speaker, careless of consequences, ‘And what right 
have you here, I should like to know, you little toad?’ 

She had done it now! ... It was irremediable! ... 
He must have heard everything! ... Just for a mo- 
ment she would have gloried if Flecker had suddenly 
appeared on the scene, revolver in hand, prepared to 
deal faithfully with an errant spouse and all her fol- 
lowers. She felt she would have been ready to egg him 
on! : 

Coming out of the inner room into the veranda, she 
nearly blundered into a black figure, but was far too 
furious to scream. It was Chit Byan, naked to the 
waist, the faint glow of the hurricane lantern showing 
up his gleaming muscles. Out of his lean jaws, which 
worked oddly in the half-light, he was emitting dazed 
explanations, first in Burmese and then, when he had 
recognized Deborah, in a kindof English. He stretched 
out a stringy arm to point to where, 1n the distance, a 
light shone in the District rest-house. “Not here! Not 
here!’ he protested. ‘Takin he’s sleeping there — that 
bungalow! Not in this place! Other house staying this 
night! Look, I will show! No, not herel’ | 
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Deborah would have pushed unheeding past him, 
but the darkness and the clinging folds of the purdah 
hampered her going just long enough for the peon’s 
iterations to carry the needful message to her brain. She 
began to understand. She put her hand to her forehead 
to help. .. . She had been all wrong. Wadeburn was 
not in the house! She had pictured a tragedy, she had 
imagined a scandal, and neither tragedy nor scandal had 
taken place~—the tragedy not yet, anyway.... She 
was in time.... No one had suffered so far.... 
Thank Heaven, her night ride had, after all, not been in 
vain! ... Her relief took the form of a queer little 
panting laugh and forthwith her breath began to come - 
more evenly and she suddenly realized how frightfully 
thirsty she was. | 

Chit Byan had by this time turned up the wick of 
the hurricane lantern. His feelings, as the glimmer 
revealed his night undress, showed all the embarrass- 
ment of a British butler surprised in the drawing-room 
in his shirt-sleeves, but he was not too upset to lose his 
grasp of the situation. He evidently wished to get her 
away without delay to the District bungalow. ‘I will 
show! I will show!’ he kept on repeating, but she 
stopped him with a quick gesture. Then turning about 
she groped her way back intothe inner room. She had 
an apology to offer, a curiosity to assuage. She knew 
now there must be some reputable explanation for the 
indignant cry that had been raised within. 

She was soon to have a further taste of righteous 
indignation. A young woman with an untidy mop of 
flaxen hair, which made her face seem doubly thin and 
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shrewish, emerged suddenly from the bedroom, lamp 
in hand, with a curiosity of her own to satisfy, to say 
nothing of a character to vindicate. 

‘What right have I to be here, eh?’ demanded Milly 
Flecker, her lips pursed with virtuous assurance. ‘A 
better right than you! You're a nice one, you are— 
sneaking by night into a gentleman’s house! I’ve been 
asked to sleep here, which is more than you’ve been!’ 

Wrath had overmastered the sense of uneasy anxiety 
under the shadow of which Deborah had entered the 
bungalow; anger had been dissipated by a sense of re- 
lief and now this feeling of alleviation was yielding to 
one of puzzled dismay. It wasn’t a question of her 
merely apologizing for a not unnatural outbreak. She 
had her own reputation to clear. How was she to ac- 
count for this furtive night visit to the satisfaction of 
the outraged blonde? ... She felt all at once a suspect. 
She had to justify herself in the eyes of this blinking, 
white-faced girl who had been so prompt to carry the 
war into the enemy’s country. 

‘It’s all right!’ she cried. ‘You needn’t get excited. 
I’ve just ridden over from Mezali. I only wanted to 
see if Mr. Wadeburn was safe.’ 

‘Safe!’ echoed Milly. ‘My!. You do give me a char- 
acter! Why shouldn’t he be safe?’ 

‘I was talking a few hours ago to Mr. Flecker in 
Mezali,’ said Deborah. 

‘Ah!’ ... Milly drew in a breath that cece to 
have a little whistle in it, and then stood silent. The 
lamp trembled in her hand and she was obliged to put 
it down on the table. ‘What have you been talking to 
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him about?’ she quavered, and then she called out in 
the voice of one betrayed, ‘Was it you that put him on 
to me here?’ 

‘Put him on to you!’ Deborah echoed the imputation 
stormily. ‘I’ve come to warn Mr. Wadeburn.’ 

‘What have you come to warn him about, eh? Warn 
him against me, I suppose!’ 

‘Good heavens, no! Against Flecker. I want him to 
know Flecker’s here in Yebyu. He means mischief, 
that man!’ 

‘Of course he means mischief. You don’t need to 
ride in from Mezali to tell him that!’ Milly’s breath 
was coming in little petulant jerks, the product less of 
fear than of discomfiture, for there seemed to be no 
charge she could bring against this night intruder who 
had surprised her at a disadvantage and now was try- 
ing to take the wind of virtuous wrath out of her sails 
by posing as a guardian angel. 

‘Whatever did you say to Flecker?’ she went on, as 
though bent on ferreting out some cause of grievance. 
‘What did he say to you?’ 

‘Nothing definite,’ returned Deborah. ‘I could only 
guess he was up to mischief. He talked of taking the 
law into his own hands.’ 

‘He has always done that. Good Lord, I can show 
you half a dozen places on me where he has done that/ 
. « » Oh, he means mischief right enough! No need to 
tell us that! He has been round here at the house— 
Flecker has—he was here a couple of hours ago.’ 

‘Did he see you?’ 

‘No fear! I beat it.’ 
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he has come for?’ 

‘He knows the brute is after me, but he doesn’t 
realize how serious it is. Flecker talked him round. He 
thinks it’s only Arthur McIntosh that Flecker’s really 
down on.’ 

‘Is Mr. Flecker your husband?’ 

“We were never properly married. Only before a 
silly old Registrar. What’s more, he won’t be my hus- 
band much longer. I’m going to get a divorce. I’ve 
got plenty against him. ... Cruelty! I’ve got a scar 
here six inches long that he left on me!’ 

“If you think Mr. Wadeburn has been talked round, 
he ought to be told what I know. I can show him that 
the man means mischief all round. He’s in the District 
bungalow, isn’t he? I must go round andsee him there.’ 

“You're a nice sort, wanting to look him up at this 
hour of the night!’ declared Milly. ‘He’s all right, 
bless you! Nothing has happened to him. He’s deadly 
frightened of me — that’s the only thing that’s the mat- 
ter with him! You leave him alone. ... Where are 
you going to sleep to-night?’ 

‘I’m going to ask Mrs. Scarth to put me up.’ 

“You had much better stop on here with me. They’ll 
all be in bed at the Scarths’.’ 

‘To bed! Why, it’s only nine o’clock. I looked at 
my watch a few minutes ago.’ 

“Your watch must have stopped. It’s nearer eleven 
than nine. You turn in here like a good girl. I shan’t 
need the bed. I may be off myself before the morning. 
Don’t you bother about Wadeburn, now! I tell you 
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he’s all right. He’s perfectly all right, but he doesn’t 
want any girls messing around at his place —not at 
eleven at night. He fairly bolted away from me, I can 
tell you!’ 

Milly followed this intimation up with a shrill reas- 
suring giggle. By this time she had realized that she 
had here no enemy but a potential ally whom she might 
pit against the ineffable Flecker. ‘Come in and lie 
down,’ she said, pulling back the purdah that screened 
the sitting-room. 

She guided Deborah through the gloom towards a 
long arm-chair. She let her hand rest on her com- 
panion’s shoulder. “So you rode in from Mezali to 
warn us, did your” she cried. “Well, I must say that 
was decent of you! Twenty miles, isn’t it? I wouldn’t 
have done it myself—not in the dark like that, I 
wouldn’t, with leopards and tigers about — not for a 
thousand rupees!’ The humour of the situation was 
coming home to her as she stood there blinking at the 
lamp turned low. ‘Gracious!’ she called out suddenly. 
“The start you gave me when you woke me just now! 
...- I had just dropped off... . The things I thought 
about you, too, coming in and calling to him like that! 
The things you must have thought about me too, find- 
ing me in the house! A toad you called me, didn’t you? 
... Well, between you and me, it’s just what I should 
have called you if I had had a chance. .. . Now then, 
don’t think of going to the Scarths’. I don’t want Mrs. 
Scarth to be worried about me. You stop on here. 
We'll be able to look after each other. Have you had 
anything to eat?’ p 
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Deborah’s eyes moved feverishly round the dimly lit 
room. ‘I’m perishing for a drink,’ she muttered. “Do 
you think you can get hold of some water?’ 

‘I'll see.’ Milly took her hand off Deborah’s shoul- 
der and stepped out into the veranda. At a call from 
her Chit Byan appeared on the scene — with his jacket 
on — and proved a tower of hospitable strength, procur- 
ing two cold bottles of soda-water, biscuits and a gener- 
ous comb of plantains, with a minimum of noise and 
delay. Deborah drank eagerly, discovered that, once 
her thirst was quenched, she could eat, and slowly 
munched some biscuits, watched curiously by Milly, 
who had lit a cigarette to keep the mosquitoes away. 

The white lamp globe flickered in the middle of the 
table with a few insects circling round it. Deborah, her 
biscuits finished, lay back in the long arm-chair in which 
Milly had, in the most motherly fashion, established 
her, with cushions at the proper angles. Only now, 
with her feet up and her throbbing head supported 
from behind, did: she realize how sorely her ride and her 
emotions had tested her. She felt as if she had been 
beaten with rods and spread-eagled on a rack to recover. 
She knew she was far too tired to sleep. She lay and 
moved her limbs restlessly and tried in a mechanical 
way to follow the flutterings of a vagrant bat whose 
movements overhead, in and out between the punkah 
ropes, had driven Milly to sit with a soft cushion cover- 
ing her head and to punctuate with little dodgings and 
shrieks her description of how like Deborah was to one 
Ada Smithers, a girl who had been with her at Baxen- 
dales’ in Rangoon. She was far too tired to find out 
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how it had happened that Milly should be sleeping in 
Wadeburn’s house and Wadeburn be banished to the 
District bungalow; too tired to wonder what her mother 
would be thinking of it all at home; too tired to con- 
sider whether, after all, it would have made much dif- 
ference if she had not troubled to come pounding in 
from Mezali . . . too tired, in fact, to do anything but 
lie back and blink .. . and follow the bat about with 
her eyes .. . and look from the punkah to the side- 
board, just visible in the lamplight . . . and from the 
sideboard to the purdah, striped red and green... 
ss that presently began to run into one another. 

rom time to time she was aware of a voice saying 
something that seemed fortunately to need no reply, and 
in due course, after a delicious interval, she was con- 
scious of the fact that Milly was fanning her — to keep 
the mosquitoes off... . She got it into the back of her 
mind that if there were mosquitoes about, it would be 
almost impossible for her to get to sleep. 

When at last she found voice enough to murmur a 
fear that she would never be able to drop off, she was 
surprised to hear that she had already been asleep for 
some time. ... “You had better get right into bed 
under the mosquito nets,’ counselled Milly a little later, 
and Deborah rose, staggering, to her feet. 

She felt herself being shepherded by Milly into the 
bedroom and, as in a dream, heard her companion 
exhorting, directing, explaining. 

‘I'll pull your boots off,’ said Milly. “Then you won’t 
dirty the sheets. ... Not that they’re over-clean, by 
the way.... You can see he has got no one to look 
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after him. ... Just look at that pillow case! Quitetime 
it went to the dhodi’s! . . . I haven’t rumpled the sheets 
much, have I? ... They’ll bring you your chota haziri 
in the morning. . . . He told me so before he left... . 
If I’m here, I'll wake you for it.... Look here, I 
shouldn’t take much more than my boots off, if I were 
you.... That’s it! ... Now the other! ... Graci- 
ous! I shouldn’t like to be wearing breeches myself — 
not in this climate, anyway. ... Like that!... Turn 
over a bit... . Now you ought to be right!’ 
Deborah remembered nothing after the breeches. 
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| bs the District bungalow Wadeburn slept, amid un- 
accustomed surroundings, with indifferent success. 
The bungalow mosquito nets had disgraceful holes in 
them, and he lay, tossing and scratching at his bites, till 
long after midnight. He was not aware, however, of 
what was going forward during the night watches in 
his own house. 

What woke him in the grey of the dawn was the 
sound of the Mandalay mail coming into the station. 
That clanking rumble, heard distantly in the half-light, 
had a special message for him that morning. It was by 
this same early mail that Flecker had said he would be 
travelling to Mandalay. It wasa relief to Wadeburn to 
think he was rid of the fellow for the greater part of the 
rest of the day. By the evening, when Flecker returned, 
Milly would, no doubt, have got safely away. Wade- 
burn wondered idly whether that young woman had 
carried out her intention of travelling herself by the 
train and tried to picture the outcome | a possible meet- 
ing at the station. Presently the thought of one encoun- 
ter called up the image of another — a very much more 
unpleasant one. What if McIntosh should by chance 
have arrived from Rangoon by the mail! What if the 
vengeful Flecker should, instead of going to Mandalay, 
have taken the law into his own hands — there — on the 
railway platform—in the warm gloom — with sleepy 
passengers standing open-mouthed all round!... 
Our young man grew disturbed at the idea, sitting up 
in bed, with his chin on his knees, debating whether to 
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go himself to the station to set his mind at rest; vowing, 
not for the first time, that the egregious Flecker ought 
by rights to be kept under lock and key. 

If he had heard anything in the least suspicious, he 
would have leapt from his bed, but no sound broke the 
stillness until in due course the engine whistled and the 
train took its departure, panting deeply, and again a 
silence which augured for the best, fell on the little rail- 
way town. A little later an early myna, twittering under 
the eaves, roused Wadeburn a second time and he 
resolved to get up and go across to his own house to 
get his morning tea. He was soon dressed. It was the 
coolest hour of the twenty-four, still as death, with a 
light mist which creamed and thickened as the sun rose 
—so much so that his own house, which had stood out 
grey in the early dawn, was invisible in the vapours 
when he quitted the District bungalow and aie for 
his quarters. 

Following the line of the bamboo fencing, all a dim 
row of spikes in the mist, he turned in at his front gate 
and reached the bottom of the steps leading up into the 
veranda. Here he halted for a space to peer around to 
see if there was a servant within hail. He had stood 
there a bare fifteen seconds, however, before a figure 
loomed ghostly in the haze behind him. It was Flecker, 
who had followed him in heavy-footed from the 
road. 

Here was a most tiresome contretemps\ Nothing 
could have fallen out more inopportunely! Wadeburn 
resolved to offer his visitor no encouragement this time. 
Not, if he could help it, would the man be allowed again 
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under his roof. “Ah, it’s you, is it?’ he observed. ‘So 
you haven’t gone to Mandalay after all!’ 

‘No, I haven’t,’ said Flecker. He certainly did not 
look much like travelling. His blood-shot eyes and 
parchment yellow cheeks, fringed by the ragged black- 
ness of his beard, seemed to emerge like a nightmare 
vision of torture out of the wreaths of white vapour. 
Every feature told its tale of insomnia and worry. He 
was licking his pinched lips with a dry tongue. 

‘Missed the train, did you?’ Wadeburn continued, 
without a gesture of hospitality. ‘I suppose you over- 
slept yourself.’ 

‘Overslept myself!’ Flecker repeated bitterly. “You 
make my mouth water! I wish I could! I haven’t slept 
for five days.’ 

One could almost believe that this was not mere 
exaggeration. He was all on edge. He could not keep 
his hands still. From his jacket buttons his sallow fin- 

ers wandered to his beard, his mouth and from there 
fell again to his side, to the neighbourhood of his jacket 
pockets, as though in search of something. ‘Oh, I was 
there for the train, all right,’ he went on. ‘I made a 
point of that. I wanted to see if friend McIntosh was 
on it.’ 

‘And he wasn’t?? Wadeburn asked. 

‘No. Unfortunately he wasn’t. Unfortunate for me, 
besides being unfortunate for other people.’ 

Wadeburn had little doubt that he was one of the 
other people his companion was referring to. “Ah!’ he 
observed softly. “Why did not you go on yourself to 
Mandalay?’ 
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“Well, between you and me,’ Flecker admitted with a 
little twist of his features, ‘I don’t know that I ever really 
intended going to Mandalay. As a matter of fact, I’ve 
got too much to occupy me here in Yebyu. Look here, 
Wadeburn, I should likea word or two with you indoors.’ 

“What! Now!’ Wadeburn called to mind the resolve 
he had only just made not to let black-beard darken his 
doors a second time. 

Flecker watched him from under eyebrows that 
twitched intently. “Why not?’ he demanded. ‘Come, 
come, come! you can’t be frightened of letting me into 
your house again! — not after what you said to me last 
night!’ 

‘Come along in, then,’ said Wadeburn. After this 
sneering challenge he felt there was no help for it! 
Whatever came of it, he would see to it that Milly 
Flecker —if she did happen to be on the premises — 
came to no hurt. It was quite on the cards, too, that she 
was no longer there. 

He took the precaution of preceding his visitor up © 
the steps, gazing about him as he went. There were no 
servants about. The veranda was empty. Chit Byan 
had evidently by this time removed himself and his 
sleeping mat to his godown. There were two chairs. 
Wadeburn pointed to one of them. “Take a seat, 
Flecker,’ he said, raising his voice so as to make it carry 
into the inner rooms, bearing with it any needful mes- 
sage of warning. It was a comfort to him to think that, 
like most Eastern houses, the bungalow had as many 
bolt holes as a rabbit warren and that the mist would 
shroud all comings and goings. 
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Flecker shook his head. ‘I will stand, thanks,’ he 
returned. ‘However, do sit down yourself if you want 
to.’ 

‘I would just as soon stand,’ declared his host. 
Watching his companion’s fingers, which were twid- 
dling the top button of his jacket, he had a definite 
sense that if anything out of the common was about to 
happen, he ought to be at least on a level with his visitor 
and able to turn quickly. 

‘Let me make myself clear,’ said Flecker. 

He was standing by one of the chairs, his feet a little 
apart. He had stopped twiddling his button and had 
thrust both quivering hands of his — as though to hide 
their ungovernable motions—deep into his jacket 
pockets. The action made his shoulders look singularly 
humped. 

‘I’m sorry McIntosh wasn’t in the. train,’ he ob- 
served. ‘In fact, I’m more than sorry. . . . I was look- 
ing forward to quite a cheerful meeting with him on the 
platform —in the dark — everything appropriate.’ He 
drew a deep regretful breath. ‘It isn’t nearly so appro- 
priate now, worse luck! — but — well — you see, I want 
you to understand that, as it can’t be McIntosh, it has 
got to be my wife. ... You must know that I always 
intended making an example of one of the erring 
couple.’ 

He had brought all this out, nodding sombrely as he 
gazed at the floor. Now he suddenly raised his head. 
“Wadeburn, Wadeburn!’ he cried. ‘It’s really very care- 
less of you! You ought to get your lady visitors to look 
after their hats better!’ 
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He took his left hand out of his pocket to point. 
Wadeburn began to look in the direction of the finger, 
then, suspecting a trick, he brought his eyes with a 
jump back to Flecker again, so as not to miss his 
slightest action. Flecker continued to hold his left hand 
out, and then, watching the direction of Wadeburn’s 
gaze, he, with a sigh and a shrug, pulled his right hand 
out of his pocket and pointed with that also. 

On this Wadeburn turned his head. 

No doubt it was careless of him! On the floor, almost 
beneath one of the chairs, lay a white pith sun hat, a 
dainty, lady-like replica of Flecker’s own sopi, with a 
button of a ventilating mushroom on the top. Wade- 
burn stared at it dully. He said nothing. Indeed there 
was absolutely nothing to say. He stooped, picked the 
thing up and placed it mechanically on the veranda rail. 

“You didn’t notice it before, I suppose,’ observed 
Flecker dryly. ‘Come now, Wadeburn, we've played 
this silly game of hide and seek long enough. I must 
ask you to produce the lady.’ 

“Will you give me your word of honour that she 
won't be hurt?’ the younger man inquired. 

Flecker gave a trembling grin. ‘It seems to me you 
had better in the first place consider whether you are 
likely to be hurt yourself,’ he retorted. “You may not 
notice, perhaps, that I have a revolver here.’ 

‘I can see it in your hand. I heard you always carried 
one. It was foolish of me to have picked up that hat. I 
ought to have known better.’ 

‘It would have made no difference, I assure you. I 
could always, if need be, have fired through my pocket. 
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I am not particular about spoiling my clothes. It’s a 
nuisance to have to use a thing like this’ — he looked 
down deprecatingly at his weapon — ‘but it’s really the 
only efficient persuader I know of, and it strikes me that 
you are probably going to be a little pig-headed.’ 

Wadeburn gave a loud laugh. At the moment the 
idea that was uppermost in his mind was that the more 
noise he made - the longer he kept Flecker talking in the 
outer veranda, the better was the opportunity offered to 
Milly —if still there —to slip away, hatless, to safety. 
“Look here, Flecker!’ he exclaimed in a voice that 
her meant to carry, ‘What the deuce are you driving 
at?’ 

‘I’m doing,’ said the other, ‘precisely what I told you 
I was going to do. I’m taking the law into my own 
hands. Where it finally lands me I care not! I’m long 
past caring. It really isn’t fair to ask all kinds of things 
of a man who hasn’t slept for five days. By rights, let 
me tell you, I ought to be treating you exactly the same 
as the others. You have practically stepped into Mc- 
Intosh’s shoes. You have taken on the protection of the 
woman who left me.’ 

‘I’m merely protecting her from injury.’ 

‘I have Brook that there’s a great deal more than that. 
You keep her in your house!’ 

‘I slept last night over in the District bungalow.’ 

‘I do not believe you. I have been tothe Scarths’. I 
know as a fact that there was a woman sleeping in this 
house last night. You refuse to produce her. You must 
take the consequences.’ 


“What are you going to do with her if I do produce 
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her?” asked Wadeburn, feeling that all he could do now 
was to play noisily for time. 

“That is my matter. I render an account to no one. 
You talk as though I weren’t her husband!’ 

“In that case I do not produce her. In fact I doubt 
whether I can produce her. She has, I hope, heard your 
voice by this time and cleared out.’ 

‘If she has cleared out, so much the worse for you! 
Come now, Wadeburn, be sensible! If you detain me 
long enough to shoot you — as I may have to do — your 
death won’t save the woman. Hands up, now, and let 
me get to that door.’ 

‘I am not going to put up my hands. Put down your 
revolver |’ 

‘I am not going to put down my revolver!’ 

In the silence that followed close on the heels of this 
sharp exchange came a low cry from within the house. 
It sounded as though some light-footed creature was 
moving across creaking boards in the inner room. 

Flecker made a swift movement for the door that 
separated the men from the woman within. With an 
even swifter movement Wadeburn stepped in before 
him, turned his back to the purdah covering the en- 
trance and faced round on his adversary, barring the 
way. Quick thoughts flashed through his brain. He 
was in for 1t now — he was in for it, but there was a sense 
of satisfaction for him in the feeling that at least there 
was some one there to protect. It was foolish getting him- 
self shot for a little Page e like Milly Flecker, but it 
would have been twice as foolish getting himself shot — 
as he might easily have been — while preventing Flecker 
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from entering a room that was empty. He couldn't 
understand why the room wasn’t empty —why the 
woman hadn’t escaped already, but he was confident 
that he could save her still. He calculated that it might 
take Flecker two — or even three — shots to dispose of 
him and get past him through the door and the very 
first report was bound to send the timorous Milly flying. 
On the whole the only thing he really regretted ... 

But he had hardly got to the point of regrets when he 
felt a hand tugging at the pat 9 in his rear, trying to 
pull it aside. He pushed backwards until he could 
touch the unseen figure. ‘Keep away! Keep away, you 
fool!’ he shouted. He could not say what effect his 
var had on the person addressed. He had lost all 
sense of what was going on behind him, for in front of 
him Flecker was levelling his revolver. 

For a matter of six long seconds he glared down the 
barrel —a circular gleam of light round a deadly little 
black circle — waiting for it to dissolve into white smoke. 
That tiny shining ring seemed to dominate everything. 
Most of Flecker’s face seemed to have disappeared 
behind it. Only a bit of sallow forehead showed above 
it, and one slit of blood-shot eye over which a watchful 
yellowish eyelid kept fluttering. The other eye ap- 
peared to have vanished, with the beard, for good. 
Everything else was out of the picture. 

Then, suddenly, as it had risen, the revolver barrel 
dropped, and there, in a moment, was the black beard 
again and both red eyes bulging amazedly, like the eyes 
of a man whose wind-pipe is being pressed in a strangle- 
hold. Standing there, with clenched jaws and a swolien 
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neck, Flecker looked fer a second on the point of burst- 
ing with tense repression. Then his lungs began to 
empty with a soft whistle and he exhibited the symp- 
toms of gradual deflation. His eyes drew back into 
their wrinkling sockets and, as his face crumpled like a 
collapsing bladder, little creases of ironical humour 
twitched into sight in the lower corners of his bloodless 
cheeks. One could almost have said that this haggard 
wreck wes trying to see if he could laugh! 

Fumbling clumsily with the flap, he dropped his 
revolver back into his jacket pocket. “Wadeburn,’ he 
declared reprovingly. “You're a deeper card than I took 
you for! Why didn’t Phe tell me straight off?” 

“Tell you what?’ demanded the young man and 
paused for no reply, for, as the revolver had disappeared 
he felt free to withdraw his eyes from Flecker and look 
at the object that Flecker was staring at with open- 
mouthed amazement. 

His heart bounded! Behind him was, not Milly 
Flecker, but Deborah Pierpoint, standing, on her 
stockinged feet, rather shorter than usual, with her hair 
in her eyes, her face unwashed —as blessed a sight, at 
this breathless juncture—to Wadeburn’s thinking — 
as any bright delivering angel from the Throne of 
Grace! 

She seemed —that blessed apparition—to be the 
least surprised of the three. She certainly found her 
tongue long before Wadeburn did. 

“There has evidently been some misunderstanding,’ 
she began and, as Wadeburn was stringing himself up 
for a pounce on Flecker in case anything she said to 
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clear up the misunderstanding should cause him to dive 
for his revolver again, she added, with most injudicious 
defiance in her voice, ‘You won’t find your wife here, 
Mr. Flecker.’ 

Flecker’s hand went unsteadily up and down his 
beard. ‘Indeed,’ he assured her. ‘I should be mightily 
astonished now if I did. There are limits, you know.’ 

This said, rather acidly, he stood before them for a 
space, coming to his re-adjustment, biting his finger- 
tips and frowning to himself exactly as though he were 
alone. ‘I must go and see the Scarths,’ he muttered 
after a time, while Deborah and Wadeburn, throbbing 
close together in the doorway, were sure the less said 
by them the better. 

After some more frowning he stared fixedly at 
Wadeburn. ‘I’m beginning to wonder whether you 
haven’t been playing with me the whole time,’ he de- 
clared. ‘A dangerous game, that. Very dangerous!’ 

He moved his eyes from the young man to his com- 
panion. He did not seem to want to know how she had 
got to Yebyu. ‘You may think it strange, Miss Pier- 
point—’ he began, and next moment his mouth, which 
had been showing snarling fangs, drooped and he put 
his hand to his head, softly, like a broken man. ‘I 
haven’t slept for five days!’ he murmured for her infor- 
mation. ‘Of course I shan’t find her here,’ he went on. 
‘You'll all have seen to that.’ He looked tothemtodeny 
it, but they were silent together. He went on, other 
considerations pressing in on him. “There’s McIntosh 
left, though,’ he murmured. ‘He may still be turning 
up. ... DThere’s another train. . . . I suppose they'll 
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try and rob me of McIntosh too. ... I’ve got to pull 
myself together. . . . I must begin all over again!’ He 
threw out his hands appealingly towards the couple 
pressed close up against one another there by the red 
and green purdah with the air of having just discovered 
their presence. ‘If only you two knew the effort it all 
is!’ he cried to them, and on that he let fall his hands 
again. “Is it worth it? Is it worth it?? he demanded 
dully. 

‘Certainly not!’ Deborah assured him in rather a gruff 
voice. 

Wadeburn now spoke for the first time, not in the 
least like a man talking to his would-be murderer. 
‘Look here, you’re not yourself,’ he said. ‘You want a 
good rest and a long sleep and you'll look at everything 
in a different light. Hand over that revolver to me and 
go and lie down on my bed. Have a whisky and soda 
first, though. That will send you off.’ 

“Whisky!” cried Flecker. “Don’t talk about it! I 
know too much about whisky! You don’t happen to 
have such a thing as an aspirin about you, I suppose. 
. -» No, on second thoughts, I won’t take anything of 
your’s.... And I certainly won’t sleep in your bed! 
. -. I may have to shoot you still, Wadeburn.”’ With 
this intimation he turned for the steps. ‘I shall have to 
get something to eat,’ they heard him murmur through 
his beard. ‘But I must go and see those Scarths again 
first.’ 

‘I can give you something to eat,’ said Wadeburn, 
but Flecker made no sign of having heard. 

“Yes, a good sleep is what you want,’ urged Deborah. 
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“The Scarths ought to know,’ Flecker muttered to 
himself without turning round. He left as though he 
were quitting an empty room. 

They watched him go down into the compound. 
The mist still hung so thick that the palings were in- 
visible from the house. In a moment he had plunged 
into the whiteness and was lost to sight. 

Deborah and Wadeburn faced each other in silence, 
listening to the sound of his going and the occasional 
drip of moisture from the eaves. At last Wadeburn 
raised his head. 

‘I say,’ he cried self-reproachfully, ‘I was a fool to let 
him go off like that with his revolver on him. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if he tried to shoot old Scarth next! Why 
didn’t I make a grab for it, now? You and I between 
us could easily have overpowered him. I see it was no 
use humouring him. He really ought to be in a strait- 
waistcoat, you know!’ 

He stood musing, with his hand to his chin, his 
responsibilities, as the salaried maintainer of order in 
the junction town resting heavily on his young shoul- 
ders. Then, with a start, he came back to nearer mat- 
ters. ‘Whatever brought you here, Miss Pierpoint?’ he 
cried with some abruptness. 

With the crisis over, Deborah seemed a trifle un- 
hinged. “Come, come!’ she told him with a little un- 
steady laugh. “Don’t look at me like that. You 
were quite glad to find it was me just now and not 
the lady you thought, so don’t try and make out you 
weren't!’ 

“I was indeed!’ he assured her fervently. ‘It was like 
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a glimpse of — well, you know. ... It kind of made up 
for everything.” He looked down and rubbed his fin- 
gers together. 

She was not going to allow any sentiment to creep in. 
“Well, P’ll admit you looked more relieved than last 
time you made the same mistake!’ she told him. 

‘Oh, don’t talk about that time!’ he groaned, still 
busy with his fingers. ‘Look here, Miss Pierpoint, tell 
me, 1s that woman still in the house?” 

‘No. I was telling Flecker the truth. She’s gone. 
She must have slipped away some time while I was 
asleep. I had just finished looking about for her when 
I first heard your voices talking.’ 

‘Ah!... Did you hear much?’ 

She gave another little forced laugh. ‘I heard you 
calling somebody a fool,’ said she. 

He rubbed his head distractedly. ‘I’m awfully sorry!’ 
he protested. ‘But how the deuce was I to know it was 
you? I thought it was some one who really was a fool, 
you see.’ 

“You ought to have known that she wouldn’t have 
been such a fool as to butt in just then.’ 

‘I know that if she had looked out Flecker would 
have put a bullet into her straight off. I say, you 
know, when all is said and done, it was the maddest 
thing for you to show yourself suddenly like that when 
he was all ready to loose off. He might have shot 
you by mistake. Why didn’t you keep back as I told 
you to?” 

“What! And calmly listened to him loosing off at 
you—as he would have done! I had only a vague 
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idea of what was up, but I realized that if I didn’t 
show myself quickly, you would be in for it. Isn’t 
that so?’ 

He screwed up his mouth a little. “Well, his threat 
to shoot me may have been all bluff,’ he declared. ‘Still 
there was no doubt that he meant business with his 
wife. Upon my word it was the merest chance he didn’t 
fire at you when you showed yourself! You really 
oughtn’t to take such risks.... Tell me, though, 
whatever was it that brought you here to Yebyu? 
You’ve been sleeping here, haven’t you? When did 
you turn up? 

‘Last night. What brought me here was what that 
madman said to me at Mezali station yesterday. He 
wouldn’t tell me exactly what he was up to, but I 
gathered there was going to be some trouble here over 
his wife — pretty much what has actually been happen- 
ing, 1 suppose —I didn’t know whether you realized 
how very nasty he meant to be, so I thought I would 
ride in and drop you a word of warning.’ 

His astonishment was unfeigned. “You rode in, did 
you?’ he cried. “Last night! I didn’t see you.’ 

‘I wasn’t in till late. Like an idiot I lost my way. 
By the time I arrived you had gone off to the other 
bungalow. I wasn’t going to disturb you then, as I 
gathered there wasn’t much that I could tell you that 
you didn’t know already. I found that Flecker woman 
in possession and turned in with her. We — well — we 
ended up quite good friends.’ 

“You don’t say so!’ he ejaculated. ‘I say, Miss Pier- 
point, it was awfully sporting of you to take all that 
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trouble!’ He wiped his brow. His convictions were 
hardening. “By Jove!’ he murmured, ‘if you hadn’t 
popped out just now I don’t know where I should have 
been at the present moment! Flecker would have put a 
bullet into me as sure as fate! You saved my life, you 
know!’ 

“Well,’ she cried, ‘it would have been fairly sickening 
if you had been silly enough to be shot just for the sake 
of a wretched little —’ She pulled up, looking hard at 
him. “Oh, come, she’s not such a bad little thing, any- 
how,’ she went on. ‘She was very decent about fanning 
me last night to keep the mosquitoes off. She told me 
I was like a girl in Baxendales’ — you know, that shop 
in Fytche Square in Rangoon. Look here, we can’t let 
that lunatic get at her.’ 

‘Of course not. I say, Miss Pierpoint, you must stop 
and help me look after her. We've got to get that 
revolver away from him before he hurts some one with 
it. Oh, why the deuce did I let him go off with it! ... 
You see I had a kind of idea that I should have been 
able to get hold of the thing while he was asleep.’ 

“That was my ideatoo. He can’t keep awake for ever, 
can he? ... If we only knew how he was going to 
spend the day!’ 

‘It will be something if we can keep him off her for 
the next few hours even,’ he exclaimed. “A lot may 
happen in that time.’ — 

‘Before anything we've got to find out where she is,’ 
she said. 

“To be sure,’ he agreed. “That’s the first thing for us 
to do — make sure she’s still in Yebyu.’ 
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“Once we know where she is, there ought to be no 
great difficulty in keeping them apart.’ 

“Ah, if it were only Flecker and her!’ he cried. ‘I’ve 
just remembered, though, that there’s that chap McIn- 
tosh to think of. He’s in more danger than anybody, 
and I really think he’s coming here to-day. He may be 
turning up at any moment.’ 

“If he does, there’ll be more trouble, to be sure,’ she 
murmured. ‘Now how are we going to manage? We 
shall have to think things out, Mr. Wadeburn.’ 

Somehow it seemed the most natural thing in the 
world for the two of them to be carrying on this benig- 
nant planning together in the scantiest of early morn- 
ing déshabille. They were so intent that they barely 
noticed the arrival of the table-boy who appeared on the 
scene with tea and toast, which he placed on a small 
table near them before retiring again. They might 
have been a young couple discussing on first rising the 
day’s programme on a honeymoon tour. Whatever 
happened, they were going, between them, to outwit 
the ineffable Flecker, whose sneering insinuations, com- 
ing back to Wadeburn out of the heated turmoil of the 
past few minutes like spurts of cold venom, made him 
see scarlet. 

“That swine!’ he called out suddenly as at last he 
caught hold of the tea-pot to pour her out a cup of tea. 
Then, when she looked up at him, he went on indig- 
nantly. ‘I don’t mind his nearly shooting me. After all, 
I was asking for trouble. It’s what the brute said!’ 

“What do you mean?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, you know!’ he murmured. ‘About zs!’ 
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Wild horses would not have dragged anything more 
detailed out of him. She herself, however, was rather 
more explicit. 

“What? When I told him he wouldn’t find his wife 
in the house? Well, perhaps, when one comes to think 
of it, I was asking for trouble myself there. You should 
have heard that Flecker woman when I first turned up 
in the dark!’ 

‘Good Heavens!’ he murmured dolorously. 

“One thing I did hear just now,’ she went on, ‘and 
that was Flecker saying he didn’t believe you had been 
sleeping over at the District bungalow. Personally I 
don’t care, but between you and me I doubt whether 
anyone will believe it!’ 

“What! Not even your mother?’ he faltered. 

‘It isn’t mother I’m thinking of so much,’ was her 
reply. 

“Well, anyway,’ he went on, more hopefully, ‘there’s 
some one who knows all about what we did last night — 
that Mrs. Flecker. She can speak for us.’ 

“That’s if she chooses to,’ she observed lightly. ‘But 
will she?’ 

“Why shouldn’t she?’ he demanded. ‘After all, we’ve 
been kind to her.’ He gave the back of his head a rub. 
‘By Jove!’ he cried. “We've jolly well got to see that 
she doesn’t come to any harm within the next few 
hours!’ It struck him as amazing how much this last 
consideration had all at once added to the value of a life 
which, in spite of all the foolhardy things he had done 
to protect it, had not up till then possessed any excep- 
tional worth in his eyes. 
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She gave a little understanding laugh and said, as she 
put her cup down, ‘Poor old mother. I shall have a 
fearful lot to explain to her when I get home. And that 
reminds me that I ought to be starting back as soon as 
possible.’ 

“Here I say!’ he called out in a dismayed voice. ‘You 
— you must have your breakfast first. I can’t let you go 
off just yet! Look here, Miss Pierpoint, you’ve simply 
got to stop on here a bit and help me see things through! 
Won't your... I’ve got the deuce of a day before 
me! Can’t you go back to Mezali this evening when 
things have been straightened out a bit?’ 

Deborah turned it over. ‘Seeing things through,’ 
was something that had a distinct appeal for her. Yebyu 
seemed to be offering her with both hands adventures 
of the kind she had hoped for when she had set out 
on her ride the evening before. Why — she asked her- 
self — should she bolt from the place just because there 
was an ill-conditioned maniac prowling about it with a 
six-shooter in his jacket pocket? It would be a most 
chicken-hearted proceeding if there was somebody to 
protect. She had put her hand to the plough. Why 
should she turn back now and leave Milly Flecker to 
her fate? . . . She nibbled at her thumb. ‘I might send 
mother a wire,’ she observed softly. 

“Tell her you’re detained,’ he suggested. ‘Say you'll 
be home again in time for dinner. She’ll understand. 
You can explain everything to her when you get back, 
can’t you. You see I haven’t got a single European 
here I can look to to help me.’ 

She had no wish to shirk her obligations, but she 
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thought it only right to mention the existence of the 
Scarths. 

“The Scarths!’ he echoed. “Why, old Scarth is away 
all day!’ 

“But there’s Mrs. Scarth,’ she argued. 

“She may be of some use,’ he was fired to admit, as 
anyone who recalled the lady’s commanding person- 
ality would have had to do. ‘Still she can’t look at 
things in quite the same light as you.do. I shall never 
be able to make her realize what a blighter Flecker 
really is. I would sooner have you in an emergency, 
Miss Pierpoint, than a dozen Mrs. Scarths. I would 
sooner have you than anybody!’ 

This fervid declaration drew nothing more from her 
than ‘Well, I’ll send mother a wire.’ 

‘Do!’ he urged her, rubbing his hands. ‘I’ll get 
you a telegraph form. By the way, I wonder whether 
that beggar Tun Baw knows anything about the busi- 
ness.” 

She looked up at him sharply. “Whatever makes you 
say that?’ she asked. 

“Well, you see, talking of wires reminded me that 
Mrs. Scarth said yesterday that Mrs. Flecker had tele- 
=e a to him from here.’ 

“To Tun Baw? When did she tell you that?’ 

ence morning. Did you see Tun Baw yester- 

“No; that’s the curious thing. I was to have gone out 
riding with him in the evening, but he wrote at the last 
moment to put me off.’ 

“He put you off, did he?” 
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“Yes. He didn’t say why. He just spoke of an 
important engagement. I wonder now... Yes, I 
should very much like to know whether he is doing 
anything in the matter.’ 
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CHAPTER XIX 
Ca as Deborah and Wadeburn were in regard 


to Tun Baw’s movements, they would have been 
doubly curious had they had a sight of him two or three 
hours later that same morning. 

The northern purlieus of Yebyu, which were the far- 
thest removed from the railway station, were also its 
dirtiest and most untidy. In the centre of these mean 
outskirts, near a couple of small whitewashed pagodas 
that were fast crumbling to ruins, stood a certain clus- 
ter of shabby mat hovels thatched with dani palm leaves. 
A jungle of castor-oil plants girt them about. Their 
posts were crooked, their roofs gaped, the fences of 
their compounds were broken down. There was very 
little to distinguish human residences from cattle byres. 
The sorry litter of plantain leaves and cow-dung and 
paddy husk and bamboo shavings that threatened to 
swamp them spoke of infrequent visits of the municipal 
scavenging carts. 

The mist had long since melted, the sun held sole 
mastery overhead. In the shade near the door of one of 
the most unsightly of the thatched buildings squatted 
Nabi Baksh, the Indian juggler, and sucked with his 
bearded lips at his hubble bubble. His big red pagri 
was cocked on his grizzled head till the forward edge of 
it almost rested on his black eyebrows. He wore a 
creased white sleeveless vest and tight soiled pyjamas 
that made his legs seem absurdly thin. 

Behind him a rather showy young Burman, tricked 
out in white cotton jacket, orange waist-cloth and head- 
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kerchief of green silk, appeared in the hot sunlight at 
the door of the hovel, peered cautiously this way and 
that, took a brief survey of the Mussulman’s back and, 
after a yawn or two, lit and puffed at a large Burma 
cheroot. 

“Isn’t the boy back yet?” he inquired in Hindustani. 

Nabi Baksh unglued his lips from the pipe stem but 
kept his wrinkled elbows still on his knees and his eyes 
fixed on his wrists. “Not yet,’ he replied in the same 
language, wrinkling his brows. ‘It may be that the 
station Jadu has refused to give him the baggage.’ 

“Why should he refuse? I sent a chit with the lad.’ 
The Burman hitched his loin cloth knowingly and sank 
on his haunches near the juggler. 

Nabi Baksh put away his hubble bubble. His thin 
nervous hands dangled over his brown shins. He 
worked them hither and thither from his wrists. From 
his waistband he fished out a rupee and began to palm 
it abstractedly, making as though to pass it from hand 
to hand, causing it to disappear and reappear in quite 
unexpected places. 

The Burman watched him for a time, blinking and 
showing his teeth indulgently. Presently he held out 
his hand for the coin. ‘1 can do that too,’ he said. 

Nabi Baksh passed him the rupee, or seemed to — | 
it, for there was nothing in his hand when he withdrew 
it, just as there was nothing in the Burman’s open palm. 

‘It’s in here, kinbya|’ said the adept and, diving his 
hand into the Burman’s jacket pocket, he produced the 
coin. 

The Burman laid down his cheroot and took the sil- 
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ver piece from between his companion’s fingers with- 
out a smile. In amateurish fashion he began to go 
through the motions the juggler had just gone through. 
It was clear that he had some notion of the modus oper- 
andi, for every now and then the rupee was brought out 
from an unlooked-for quarter. Nabi Baksh followed 
the movements of the novice’s hands with grim pro- 
fessional patronage, nodding approval from time to 
time. ‘Shabash!’ he muttered once or twice. “Don’t 
show the inside of your hands. ... That is better!’ 

Presently the Burman tossed the rupee back to the 
Indian, rose to his feet, stretched himself, righted about 
and went up a couple of steps in at the door of the hovel. 

It was stiflingly hot within. It would have been 
almost dark too but for the fact that the flimsy palm leaf 
roof let in streaks of sunlight, which lay yellow across 
the flooring of bamboo. From the wooden rafters hung 
dirty cloths, odds and ends of rope, a drum, gaudily 
painted in green and scarlet and a gourd wind instru- 
ment of the kind used by Indian snake charmers. Ina 
corner stood a bamboo yoke and a big oblong basket, 
wider below than above, with rounded corners. Beyond 
these there was nothing in the hut but a low wooden 
charpoy strung with cord upon which Milly Flecker lay 
in petticoat and dressing jacket, her head supported by 
a roll of striped calico. 

She eee that wonderful flaxen mop of hers as the 
Burman darkened the doorway. ‘Gracious, Tun Baw, 
you did give me a start!’ she cried. ‘I thought it was 
some strange fellow!’ 


In the half-light Tun Baw’s grin seemed to wipe a 
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streak of white across his brown face. “You mustn’t be 
nervous!’ he exclaimed. ‘No good at all being nervous! 
You will soon get used to me like this.’ 

‘I hope I shan’t need to,’ she returned with some 
petulance. 

“Have you had a good sleep?’ asked the youth. 

“Not as much as I wanted,’ said she, rubbing her eyes. 
‘I needed a lot. You see, I got none before you came to 
fetch me from Wadeburn’s, not a wink.’ 

‘Do you think Miss Pierpoint heard us go?’ 

“Not she. She was sleeping like a log. I listened to 
her breathing.’ 

Tun Baw grinned again. ‘Just as well,’ he declared. 
“She would have been pretty startled if she had seen me.’ 

“That she would!’ Milly agreed. “By the way, what 
was the idea of putting on Burmese kit?’ 

‘Ah, in Yebyu it is altogether safer than European 
clothes. There will be less suspicion if a friend comes 
across one. Even if they have met me once or twice 
already no one will recognize me for the same person. 
You should have seen Wadeburn’s servants staring at 
me when I asked for you yesterday. Not a suspicion. 
Really they thought I had come from the Scarths’ place.’ 

“Well, why shouldn’t they?’ She gave a shrill little 
titter. ‘I say, how would you have liked to walk down 
King’s Parade just as you are now, eh?’ she asked. 

He did not seem to relish her tone of questioning. 
“Look here,’ he protested, ‘don’t you remember how 
you always used to ask me at Cambridge how I dressed 
at home. You said once you would give anything to see 
me in my gaunghaung and paso.’ 
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‘I’ve seen too many queer old things in gaungbhaungs 
and pasos since then, my boy. Anyhow, I shouldn’t 
think you were a royal prince now. I say, do you recol- 
lect the first time you came into our place and they told 
me you were King Theebaw’s grandson? It was Mr. 
Casey that told me. He was a wild lot — Casey was. I 
wonder what became of him.’ 

‘He was sent down my last term — during the May 
week. He was rather a friend of Wadeburn’s, I remem- 
ber. By the way, 1 wonder what Wadeburn’s doing. 
Do you think he 1s trying to find out where you have 
gone to?” 7 

‘Not he! He’s glad enough to have seen the last of 
me. I could never stand a shy chap like that. No, I 
don’t want anyone else hunting around to try and find 
me. It’s bad enough having Rupert after one. If it’s 
found out where I am he’ll hear of it and be down on 
me like a cat after a rat. I’m not going to stir out of this 
house till he has left the place.’ 

Tun Baw nodded approval. “That will be all right,’ 
he said. ‘No one will know about you. Nabi Baksh 
knows that if he breathes a word about where you are 
there will be trouble. The only thing is I cannot stop 
here for ever. | must get back to my work at Mezal. 
It will be best if I take you back with me there. Easier 
there to keep you without anyone knowing. No need 
to depend for everything on an old rascal like Nabi 
Baksh.’ 

“What do you mean without anyone knowing? If 
Rupert’s not in Mezali, there'll be no need to hide me 
away.’ 
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‘Not always, of course, but just at first.’ 

‘My! You are cautious! Look here, you’re not go- 
ing to wear your Burmese things in Mezali, I hope. 
I’m not going anywhere with you like that! Haven’t 
you got your English clothes anywhere handy?’ 

"Yes, they’re in a suit case at the station. I sent 
Nabi Baksh’s boy, Abdul, off to fetch them from 
there some time ago. I can’t think why he’s not back 

et.’ 
‘Abdul! That little fellow! They’ll never give them 
to a child like that!’ 

‘I didn’t want to leave you alone here and fetch them 
myself. I gave the boy a chit.’ 

‘That’s no good. Why don’t you make Nabi Baksh 
go himself — the old badmash| You're paying him well 
enough. Let him earn his money. Besides, I hate hav- 
ing him hanging about like that, just outside the door. 
Make him go to the station. . .. And get him to fetch 
a box of biscuits from the refreshment room. I’ve got 
quite an appetite.’ 

Tun Baw went out obediently, hitching his cloth, 
and Milly heard him giving his instructions to the 
juggler. After a while he came back. “He’s going off 
to hurry the boy up,’ he said. ‘I told him to get some 
plantains too, as well as biscuits. He squatted on the 
floor beside the bed and looked up at Milly with an 
ingratiating grin, the end of his green head-cloth dang- 
ie his eye. 

on’t sit like that!’ exclaimed Milly, with more 

shrill peevishness than she would have allowed herself 

if Nabi Baksh had been lounging just outside the door. 
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“Keep your knees apart, do! You wouldn’t hunch your- 
self up like that if you were in European clothes, I'll 
swear!’ 

“There’s no chair to sit on,’ grumbled he. 

‘Sit like a Christian on the end of the bed, then! 
Look here, Tun Baw, what kind of place is this that 
you're taking me to in Mezali?’ 

‘It’s my bungalow, where I live. Government quar- 
ters, you know.’ 

‘Anything like Wadeburn’s house here?’ 

‘Yes. ... Oh, better. It has got more rooms,’ 

“Who’s to look after me there?’ 

‘I'll get my syce’s wife in to look after you. She’s a 
_ pleasant little woman.’ 

“What’s your syce? A Burman?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘Do you get Burmans to work for you? I thought 
they only worked for Europeans. Do they like working 
for your... You say she’s a pleasant little woman — 
the syce’s wife. How do you know?’ 

“Oh, she looks nice. I haven’t seen very much of her, 
but she lives in the compound and I talk to her some- 
times.’ 

‘Does your man mind your talking to her? Is she 
young? What do you talk to her about? ... Do you 
think she will like me, eh?’ 

‘I hope so. Oh, I think she will like you.’ 

“What will happen if she doesn’t?” 

‘You must not bother about that, Mademoiselle. 
I’m sure she will like you all right.’ 

Milly shifted her ground. “A better house than 
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Wadeburn’s, is it?’ said she. ‘Is that because you’re 
senior to him?’ 

‘No,’ said Tun Baw. ‘It just happens to be a better 
one. Not seniority at all. They are all P.W.D. bun- 
galows. If Wadeburn were doing Treasury work he 
would be occupying those quarters.’ 

“How much are you senior to Wadeburn?’ 

“A year.’ 

“Does that mean you'll be a Commissioner a year 
before him?’ 

“Well, not exactly,’ Tun Baw was forced to admit. 
“You see I may take up the judicial side.’ 

“Wouldn’t you ever be a Commissioner then?’ 

‘No, but I might become a High Court Judge.’ 

“Would you get more pay as a High Court Judge 
than as a Commissioner?” 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘More than Flecker would ever have been likely to 
make?’ 

‘A lot more, I should think. Look here, Mademoi- 
selle, are you going to divorce him?’ 

Milly narrowed her nostrils and pinched her white 
lips together. “Of course I’m going to,’ she assured her 
companion. ‘Not that that would make any difference 
to you, I suppose,’ she continued. “You're a Buddhist. 
I don’t expect you mind anything about Christian 
marriage.’ 

Tun Baw put the dangling end of his headcloth into 
his mouth and nibbled at it. ‘I don’t suppose I mind 
any more than Mr. Flecker did,’ he declared with a 
grin. ‘You told me once he was a Buddhist.’ 
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‘Ah, that was just his talk. I made him marry me 
before a Christian Registrar all the same.’ . 

Tun Baw turned the matter over while he exercised 
his teeth on the green silk. Presently he looked up at 
Milly. ‘Look here, Mademoiselle, why shouldn’t you 
become a Buddhist too?’ he cried. 

Milly seemed to find something in the idea. “Well,’ 
she remarked, ‘if I didn’t need to do more than Flecker 
did, I shouldn’t mind so very much. You wouldn’t 
want me to squat on my heels and burn candles in front 
of a pagoda, would your... I suppose if I were a 
Buddhist, I shouldn’t have to bother about anything 
like a divorce.’ — 

‘There might be legal points to dispose of,’ said Tun 
Baw in a non-committal way. ‘But the thing could be 
worked, no doubt.’ His face, as he let the green silk 
drop from the corner of his mouth, assumed a cast of 
pensive primness. ‘My father would certainly prefer it 
if I married a Buddhist,’ he asserted with finality. ‘It 
is most important, you know, that I should avoid a 
domestic quarrel with the old gentleman.’ 

Meanwhile Nabi Baksh of the enormous pagri was 
slouching off to the railway station on lean shanks 
round which his tight pyjamas clung in grimy wrinkles. 
As an alien and a vagabond he was doomed to plough a 
somewhat lonely furrow. To most of his fellow-crea- 
tures he gave, in private life, the widest of berths and 
in ordinary circumstances would as soon have eaten 
pig’s meat as housed a strange female in his mat hovel, 
but it was not in him to withstand the persuasive chink 
_ of a handful of rupees and he had finally responded to 
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the advances of Tun Baw who, after having on an 
earlier occasion, at Mezali, paid him a handsome sum 
to be taught the true inwardness of some of the most 
striking of his tricks, had on the previous afternoon, near 
the Yebyu municipal slaughter-house, made him even 
more handsome overtures on condition of his consent- 
ing to secrete a young English lady for twenty-four 
hours or so in his hut in the outskirts of the town. Nabi 
Baksh scented more than a whiff of scandal in the pro- 
posed arrangement, but his lines were cast so close to 
the frontiers of the disreputable that the crude ethics of 
the matter did not trouble him a whit. In point of fact 
the only thing that exercised his mind when the scheme 
came to fruition and the lady was installed in the dark- 
ness of the small hours was the way in which his guests 
made use of the services of Abdul, his youthful assistant 
— sending him here and there, using him for this and 
that menial purpose. Now as it happened Abdul, 
besides possessing a figure so flexible that it could be 
curled round the edge of the trick basket all the while 
that swords were being thrust harmlessly through 
selected portions of the wicker-work was also the cook 
of the establishment and had a wonderfully light hand 
for chupatties. Abdul was too useful to waste on exter- 
nal jobs and so, as he was still absent at the station when 
the time of the midday meal drew close, his master was 
not sorry of the opportunity Tun Baw had given him of 
taking steps to secure the lad’s early return. 

He did not come across Abdul at the station. The 
ten o’clock mixed train had crept in rather late from the 
south and travellers, more or less laden with baggage, 
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had commenced streaming out of the brown wooden 
station building as the juggler approached it. Among 
them—his foreign drabness conspicuous amid the 
lively greens and yellows and pinks of the Burmese pas- 
sengers, plodded a European perspiring under a big 
sun hat. This person, after a few steps forward, halted 
just within the shade of the ticket office, glancing 
around, scratching his unshaven chin, evidently looking 
for a sicca gharry or a bullock cart to convey himself and 
the rather smart suitcase he carried through the heat to 
their destination. Nabi Baksh gave one long stare at the 
stranger and emitted a very meaning grunt, for in this 
soberly clad traveller he recognized the sad-faced white 
man who had played on his feelings as no other Euro- 
pean ever had —the adept who had performed not so 
long ago in Chatterjee buildings. It had been all very 
well for Nabi Baksh on that occasion to insinuate by 
sighs and shrugs that Mr. H. A. Preston’s marvels 
were no marvels to him; as a matter of fact there was 
much in the performance that he would have given his 
ears to have had explained to him and it was only Mc- 
Intosh’s early departure from Yebyu that had prevented 
him from approaching the master — as expert to expert 
—and attempting to get some hints from him. There 
was notably that matter of the professor’s ability to 
divest himself of his waistcoat while his hands were 
firmly tied behind him. The thing had beaten Nabi 
Baksh entirely. He had often tried to work the problem 
out since then but had racked his professional brains in 
vain. He could not even have told you whether it was a 
trick waistcoat or a trick knot that provided the solu- 
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tion. Though not wearing waistcoats himself, he had 
longed exceedingly to exhibit the experiment in an 
adapted form on his own account and now, with his 
fellow-craftsman once again in the flesh before him, he 
was filled with strange yearnings. Was an exchange of 
tricks wholly out of the question? ... What of a 
friendly deal in illusions — a sportsmanlike guid pro quo? 
No one could accuse him of bargaining empty-handed. 
There was his own mango tree trick, which had ap- 
pealed to Tun Baw so — his own very sensational feat of 
disgorging the burning tow. There was sound stuff for 
barter there. ... In any case there was every reason for 
desiring to get into the drab Englishman’s good graces. 

Salaaming profoundly, he drew near to McIntosh 
with offers of assistance at the precise moment when the 
latter, having realized that there was no vehicle waiting 
in the station yard to be hired, first began to cast his 
eyes about for a coolie to carry his suitcase. In the 
circumstances the baggage passed from hand to hand 
almost automatically — certainly before McIntosh had 
the least inkling as to who the helpful stranger was. It 
was not till the fellow in the red pagri had shown his 
teeth in a grin of deprecatory recognition that the 
illusionist recalled the man’s identity and saw that he 
himself was remembered. 

He was glad to have come across the juggler. He had 
not forgotten the latter’s demeanour at the performance 
in Chatterjee buildings, but this was not the time for re- 
calling old grievances. He had arrived in Yebyu deter- 
mined to find Milly, but quite unaware of whether she 
were in the place and, if she were there, where she was 
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to be found. It was a piece of luck to have, at the very 
moment of arrival, hit upon a resident so palpably 
anxious to be of use, who not only recognized him but 
was bound to connect him with his former assistant. 
He questioned the juggler in a mixture of English and 
Hindustani. “Where is the Mem Sahib?’ he demanded. 

Nabi Baksh stared with all his eyebrows, for the 
moment taken aback. He remembered vaguely that the 
lady now housed in his hut had arrived in Vebyu at the 
same time as his new patron, but he had long ceased to 
connect the two. Now, however, things began to come 
back to him. He saw himself faced sy with what 
might be a conflict of interests. The secretion of the 
young English lady on his premises began to smell 
more suspiciously than ever of intrigue and abduction. 
Still he was not yet quite sure of his ground. ‘Burra 
Mem Sahib?’ he asked falteringly, throwing out his 
chest and indicating a majestic personality, hoping 
against hope that perhaps after all it was Mrs. Scarth 
whom McIntosh needed. 

But it was not Mrs. Scarth who was the object of the 
master’s visit to Yebyu. “The chota Mem,’ explained 
McIntosh. “The chota Mem who came here with me.’ 
He patted his chest significantly. ‘My Mem Sahib,’ he 
said. 

Nabi Baksh wagged his head and stood a moment 
blinking. He was on the horns of a dilemma, but he 
could not avoid the horns by sitting on any fence. He 
had to make his mind up quickly. It was quite clear to 
him that he had two masters, and that he could not serve 
them both. There was no way of temporizing, at least 
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he could think of none. There was, perhaps, only one 
person in the world for whom he would have been pre- 
pared to throw over his munificent Burman, but that 
person stood before him, unshaven and perspiring inele- 
gantly. Beings like the master didn’t swim into his ken 
every day of the week. Tun Baw would, of course, be 
furious if the new arrival was shown where the lady was 
in hiding, but Nabi Baksh, deriving what consolation 
he could from the fact that his services had been paid 
for in advance, saw that Tun Baw would just have to 
rage. He himself was free now to figure as an upholder 
and maintainer of the law. 

‘Come, Sahib, I will show you,’ he said and led the 
way, hoping devoutly for the best. 
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M*: PIERPOINT — and no doubt with the best of 
reasons — looked upon the Fates as members of 
her own sex. It was an axiom with her that man pro- 
eee but woman disposes, and in virtue of her woman- 

ood she rather fancied playing the part of Providence — 
acting, in fact, as that lady’s local understudy, thinking, 
like most understudies, that with her principal’s oppor- 
tunities she could have made a much better job of her 
dispensations. She shone in making what is known in 
India as a bandobast. It was her business to arrange 
destinies. From the beginning she had controlled her 
husband’s. In their early days she manceuvred him, 
much against his will, into the Secretariat and then, 
when he proposed stopping there indefinitely, she man- 
ceuvred him out again. She ordered his socks, she 
chose his hats, she selected his underwear. She arranged 
for his C.I.E., or to be more precise, she arranged for 
his C.S.I. and felt like apologizing to the world at large 
for his failure (after all she had done!) to secure the 
correct combination of letters. When Deborah came 
out from England she got rid of a married Deputy- 
Commissioner and brought about the transfer of Bruce 
from a frontier District to Mezali—all to a carefully 
arranged end, and when that eligible but unrepentant 
bachelor, instead of doing the thing that even she 
allowed that man was capable of doing, rather pointedly 
summoned a protecting sister from Kensington to keep 
house for him, she felt there was a hitch somewhere 
which she would have overcome if Fate had only al- 
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lowed her a freer hand. ‘Bad management!’ she called 
it, and gave you to understand that it hadn’t been 
hers. 

It would be hard to say how far Deborah’s attitude 
in this affair of Bruce’s had contributed towards the bad 
management. The mother certainly found the daughter 
difficult to arrange for, but that was largely because 
Deborah was a woman and had, moreover, inherited 
some of the maternal propensities. In fact, when she 
came to think of it, Mrs. Pierpoint had always planned 
that the child should inherit them. It made married life 
so very much easier if some one was there to take control. 
She continued to work, however, for Deborah’s happi- 
ness. Having fresh plans of her own, she had arranged 
for Deborah to see as little as possible of ‘Tun Baw and 
when, on the day after the picnic, the young man was 
at the last moment prevented from riding with her 
daughter, she felt like patting Providence on the back 
and telling her that she really couldn’t have managed 
the thing better herself. 

Unfortunately she had also arranged for Deborah to 
be back from her solitary ride that evening in time to 

o out with her to dinner with Major Telfer, the Civil 

urgeon, who, unlike Bruce, had no sister to look after 
him — and behold, at about six o’clock, she received a 
note from Deborah, written from the railway station, to 
say she was riding out to Yebyu and need not be ex- 
pected till she was actually seen! Mrs. Pierpoint was 
not angry. She was sorry for Providence, as one is sorry 
for a child who has been led into a foolish blunder. She 
hardly blamed Deborah herself. ‘The child was impul- 
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sive. She needed self-control. But if she liked going 
without dinner (and Major Telfer’s dinners were excel- 
lent) and had made up her mind to live and die a spin- 
ster, that was her look-out. She herself would certainly 
have something motherly to say to the young woman 
when she came back, dead beat and famished, but 
meanwhile she wanted every one — or at any rate Major 
Telfer—to understand that they couldn’t possibly 
blame her — Mrs. Pierpoint. Manifestly, it wasn’t part 
of her bandobast. 

She cheered herself by rehearsing what she should 
say to Deborah when the child eventually did come 
back, but Deborah gave her no immediate opportunity 
of saying it, for she was still absent when her mother 
came home from dining out, nor did she return that 
night. Mrs. Pierpoint passed restless hours under her 
mosquito-net in her well-appointed bedroom, listening 
for returning hoof-beats up till long past midnight, feel- 
ing that Providence had no business to have arranged 
that her husband should at the moment be away for 
the day and not be available to be spurred into vigilant 
action. 

The Commissioner arrived on the following morn- 
ing, having left his camp in the cool of the dawn, and 
his first problem, on arrival, was to disentangle what 
Deborah had said in that first unsatisfactory scrawl of 
hers from what she had said in a subsequent telegram 
from Yebyu which had just that minute come to hand. 
Both messages were thrust simultaneously upon him, 
but he was not suffered to read them until Mrs. Pier- 
point had launched out into a summary of the facts 
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which only left him hopelessly befogged. To clear his 

brain he read the telegram which he gathered was what 

was worrying his wife most. It ran as follows: — ‘Stop- 

ping on here till this evening. Home in time for dinner. 
eet me station.’ 

He waved the paper at Mrs. Pierpoint. ‘In time for 
dinner! ... I’m beginning to see!’ he exclaimed. ‘And 
she never came home to dinner after all!’ 

‘Of course she didn’t. Not to shat dinner!’ his wife 
replied. 

“What do you mean by ¢hat dinner?’ 

“Yesterday’s dinner, of course! You don’t under- 
stand! You're reading the telegram! The telegram has 
nothing to do with Major Telfer’s dinner!’ 

“What has it to do with, then?’ the Commissioner 
demanded. 

“You’re really provokingly slow, James! That’s the 
message that has just come. We don’t know yet 
whether she'll turn up to dinner this evening or not.’ 

‘Oh, she means this evening’s dinner, does she? 
Well, is there any reason why she shouldn’t turn up?’ 

“None that I know of. Oh, I expect she'll turn up all 
right, but just consider, James —’ 

“But if you think she’ll turn up this evening, I don’t 
see what there is to worry about,’ James argued. 

“Oh, I’ve no patience with you!’ cried his wife. 
‘Don’t you see she was away all night!’ 

‘Ah, she didn’t go off this morning, then.’ 

‘Heavens, no! Yesterday! When will you under- 
stand? I haven’t slept a wink all night! At Yebyu, too, 
of all places! Not a soul but young Wadeburn in the 
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place, and I don’t know what accommodation he has 
got! It’s all very well for you to—’ | 

“There’s that railway guard, Scarth, and his wife,’ 
suggested the Commissioner. 

‘Nothing that that girl does can ever be wrong in 
your eyes, James,’ declared Mrs. Pierpoint. ‘I do 
believe if she married that Burman, Tun Baw, you 
would simply fold your hands and smile!’ 

Still at a loss, James Pierpoint was studying Debor- 
ah’s earlier written message. He looked up from his _ 
perusal. “When did you say this came?” he asked. 

“Yesterday evening. She sent it up, as I’ve told you, 
from the railway station by the syce. What she was 
doing there I can’t imagine. The syce says she went 
down there with Mr. Flecker, who seems to have been 
going off by the train.’ 

“To be sure; I heard he was leaving yesterday. And 
so she went off in the train with him.’ 

‘Not a bit of it! How you jump to conclusions! She 
rode off to Yebyu immediately the train had left, send- 
ing up this chit by the syce.’ 

“Rode off, did she? Very foolish of her when she 
might have gone by train! I tell you what! Perhaps 
she found Flecker had left something behind at the 
station and wanted to make it over to him.’ 

‘She could have sent the syce with it. He was on 
horseback, too. No, I thought of that and asked the 
syce. There was nothing left behind.’ 

‘They probably had some silly bet then —she and 
Flecker — about her being able to beat the train on 
horseback.’ 
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“No, there’s more in it than that, mark my words! 
Yebra was something very special she wanted to do in 

eb 

‘She’ s not the only one, then, who’s bound that way. 
I met Bruce on the way up just now and he told me that 
Tun Baw had suddenly applied for two days’ casual 
leave and had gone off yesterday. Bruce says the lad has 
gone to Yebyu, too.’ 

‘Tun Baw!’ Mrs. Pierpoint’s eyes flashed. ‘James!’ 
she exclaimed. ‘Do you think? ... Is it possible that 
there can be any connection?’ 

“What? With Dumpy?’ z 

‘Yes. The child is infatuated with him. Look at the 
way she has been running after him!’ 

‘Oh, rubbish, Daphne! She has much too much 
sense for that! There’s a lot of difference between run- 
ning after a youth and running away with him! It 
looks to me as though —’ 

‘It looks to me as though she had meant going in to 
Yebyu by train on the sly and had been put off it by 
finding she would have to travel with Flecker, and 
then —’ 

‘Tut, tut! There must be some more rational ex- 
planation than that! Well, we shall find out all about it _ 
this evening when she comes back.’ 

“Good gracious, James, you’re not going to sit and 
twiddle your thumbs till this evening, are you?’ cried 
Mrs. Pierpoint. ‘The matter requires immediate action. 
What you've told me about Tun Baw 1s most disturb- 
ing! I want you to—’ 

‘Look here, look here! Remember, I was away all 
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yesterday!’ pleaded the Commissioner. ‘I’ve got a lot 
of arrears.’ 

“Well, if you don’t, I must,’ said his wife. 

Her husband threw up his hands. “You can’t! Of 
course you can’t! You know you can’t — not alone!’ he 
groaned. “What is it?’ 

“What do you mean by of course I can’t? No. Cer- 
tainly not alone. I’m going in with you.’ 

“What? In to Yebyu? Is that what you're driving 
at?’ 7 

‘Of course that’s what I’m driving at! I must see on 
the spot what the child is up to. Prompt action may 
save endless scandal. What I want you to do is to send 
a line to Mr. Bruce. He can take us in his car. I shall 
be jolted to bits on the way, I suppose, but what’s a 
mother to do when her daughter plays the fool like 
that?” 

And all the unhappy James could think of to say to 
this was ‘Well, she never inherited that sort of thing 
from me, anyway!’ 
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CHAPTER XXI 


| Ledeatiartee there were a number of threads for 
McIntosh to gather up and follow home on his 
return to Yebyu. They protruded exasperatingly out of 
the tangle which he had to confess was largely of his 
own making. 

He had been away a full fortnight —a fortnight of 
worry and indecision, of rapid travel from one swelter- 
ing up-country station to another, of single-handed dis- 
comfort. At the time of his parting with Milly two 
weeks back his relations with the young woman — in 
strong contrast to the February weather —had been 
bordering on the frigid. The coolness had followed 
more than one deplorable little scene. Milly’s illness, 
which he had chosen to consider largely imaginary, had 
come as a climax. He had been forced to travel on to 
fulfil his engagements; she had been left behind — to 
follow him when she was better, if — as they phrased it 
— nothing else turned up. 

It was in the shadow of this very big ‘if’ that he had 
bidden her a somewhat perfunctory farewell, and it had 
taken him over a week of carrying on alone to discover 
that if he didn’t very soon make some fine atoning ges- 
ture, something else wou/d turn up and he would be 
losing for good the services of a colleague who, with all 
her davbecks, had been able to fill a gap that no one 
else could fill. This consideration had fed him to send 
Milly a propitiatory letter containing a small remittance 
and the news that he intended finding time between 
two engagements to come to Yebyu to see her. He got 
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no reply from her, but he took train in due course 
for Yebyu nevertheless. He felt confident that once 
brought face to face with her on the spot he would be 
able to talk her round. 

So, at any rate, he had thought in the Rangoon 
boarding-house where at the moment he was stopping. 
Arrived in Yebyu, the sailing didn’t strike him as being 
actually so plain. His threads, he could see, were all 
no-how. His expedition seemed more and more a leap 
in the dark. How, for instance, had Milly been spend- 
ing the fortnight of his absence? She must doubtless 
have been improving the occasion. That she always 
did. Up till then he had been proceeding on the initial 
assumption that she was still putting up with the Scarths 
and his first shock came when Nabi Baksh, handling the 
suitcase as though he would have been happier with it 
slung at the end of a shoulder pole, started off along a 
road which, so far as the new-comer remembered, led 
straight away from the Scarths’ bungalow. He tried to 

rotest and it was not till repeated assurances from the 
juggler had convinced him, that he allowed himself to 
be conducted along a slatternly by-way which wound to 
the rear of the bazaar through a couple of green plan- 
tain clumps and a grove of toddy palms and past several 
ruined pagodas, finally bringing him out opposite a 
ramshackle mat building at the door of which a young 
Burman squatted thoughtfully, plucking at the few thin 
black hairs that darkened the brown of his upper lip. 

Tun Baw was one of the threads that it behoved 
McIntosh to gather up after his absence. Till then the 
latter, for causes which Milly had been careful to pro= 
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vide, had been quite unaware of the Burman’s existence. 
Tun Baw had formed, it is true, one of the audience 
before whom the illusionist had performed at Mezali a 
fortnight back, but he had been merely a face then — one 
out of the many brown faces ranged below the platform 
in the lamplight, and McIntosh could hardly have been 
expected to recognize in the portly stripling dressed in 
country silks the superfine youth in a black dinner- 
jacket who had filled one of the ‘feauteils’ in the Mezali 
hall. 

Nabi Baksh’s dumb show indicated to McIntosh 
that he had now arrived at his destination. For a mo- 
ment the illusionist was scandalized by the meanness 
of the residence into which circumstances (quite pos- 
sibly his own neglect for her welfare) had driven his 
late assistant. He was new enough, however, to the 
country to be not sure that in the back blocks hovels 
even of this jungle-make might not be considered fair 
housing for Europeans. In any case he comforted a 
guilty conscience with the reflection that if Milly’s 
dwelling was shabby, she was certainly waited on by 
quite a spruce retainer. 

He watched the Burman gather himself to his feet 
and shake out the folds of his waist-cloth. ‘Hi!’ he 
cried. ‘Is the Mem Sahib in the house?’ 

He spoke in English, feeling confident that a depen- 
dent of Milly’s would at least have a smattering of the 
language. 

Tun Baw had the advantage of McIntosh. No 
sooner had the latter opened his mouth than the Bur- 
man recegnized him and saw in the spare drab new- 
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comer the harbinger of trouble. Before replying he cast 
one quick reproachful glance in Nabi Baksh’s direction 
in protest at this shabby betrayal. When he did speak 
it was to say with emphasis, ‘Mrs. Flecker is lying down 
and cannot see visitors.’ 

McIntosh at this was taken somewhat aback, but he 
had not come three hundred miles to be put off like this 
by an up-country house-boy — however superior. For 
one moment he contemplated thrusting this super- 
fluous attendant aside and pushing his way into the hut. 
The only thing that deterred him was the knowledge 
that he was still working largely in the dark. Things 
were happening for which he had made no kind of pro- 
vision. He hadn’t gathered up nearly all his threads yet. 
Who could say what dispositions Milly might not have 
made in his absence — what fresh alliances she might 
not have contracted? He had no claim whatever on her 
further allegiance. For the first time it came home to 
him that to all intents and purposes he was coming to 
her as a suppliant. . .. Had she by any chance given 
orders that the suppliant should be refused admission? 
... It was a horrid thought and it made him hold his 
hand from brute force. It was wisest to try to get an 
inkling first of how the land lay. He would parley 
with this presumptuous underling. 

“Is the Mem Sahib alone?’ he asked. 

“Yes, quite alone,’ said Tun Baw. 

“Has she been here long?’ 

“What? In this house? Yes, only a short time. She 
has been living for some time with Mrs. Scarth.’ 

It struck McIntosh vaguely that this fellow expressed 
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himself in remarkably good English. He knew less and 
less what to make of it all. 

‘How do you know she does not wish to see visitors?” 
he demanded. ‘She will see me, I’m sure. Go in and 
find out when she will be up and dressed.’ 

Tun Baw looked right and left. ‘I do not think she 
will be willing to see you at all,’ he declared with ner- 
vous stubbornness. “She is going away to Mezali 
almost directly.’ 

‘All the more reason why I should see her now. Go 
in and tell her Mr. McIntosh is here and ask when she 
can see him.’ 

‘I don’t think she will want to see Mr. McIntosh,’ 
returned the guardian of the door. 

“Go in and find out all the same,’ persisted the illu- 
sionist with a distant echo of the growl of the British 
lion in his voice and at the sound of it Tun Baw righted 
unwillingly about and went in at the door of the hovel, 
ducking low under the eaves. 

Immediately there rose the sound of murmured con- 
versation from within. McIntosh turned and took a 
few unsteady steps this way and that, biting at his nails. 
He was by this time thoroughly nonplussed. He cast a 
glance of furious appeal at Nabi Baksh, as though ask- 
ing for counsel, but the juggler squatted, not very help- 
fully toying with the handle of the suitcase and wholly 
dumb, making it clear that, having duly fulfilled his 
undertaking to bring his patron to the spot, he dis- 
claimed all responsibility for the pig-headedness of the 
jack-in-office in the orange waist-cloth. Nay, more, he 
seemed to be hinting that, as a good Mussulman, he 
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couldn’t be expected to look with the eye of approval on 
anything in the shape of harem-breaking. The zenana 
had its rights. McIntosh found him most uninspiring. 

Presently Tun Baw’s orange and green blossomed 
again in the dark doorway. He seemed even more 
resplendent than before. ‘Mrs. Flecker is sorry she is 
unable to see you,’ he announced with the irrevocable 
finality of a butler. 

McIntosh drew himself up as though he had been 
struck. “What! never!’ he cried. 

“No, never,’ asserted the Burman. 

McIntosh started worrying at his nails again. After 
a pause he removed his fingers from his mouth to point. 
“What have you got that for?’ he inquired. 

His question was not an unnatural one, for Tun Baw, 
who had gone into the hut empty-handed, was now fin- 
gering a sturdy bamboo staff in a most un-butler-like 
manner. He glanced down at it and swung it an inch or 
so with an almost imperceptible motion of the wrist, 
just as he might have swung a golf club or a tennis 
racquet. He played both games. 

‘I thought it wise to take precautions,’ he said. 

McIntosh now began to see where one of his threads 
was leading him. It was obvious that he was dealing 
with a principal and not an agent. 

“You speak very good English,’ he said. 

“They speak very good English at Cambridge,’ 
replied Tun Baw. 

There was an ominous pause. The two, facing each 
other in the doorway, seemed to be measuring their 
respective chances. Tun Baw was a bamboo pole to the 
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good. McIntosh had the prestige of his race to back 
him up. Instinctively the two of them turned towards 
Nabi Baksh as towards an umpire. It seemed to lie 
with the juggler to determine which way the balance 
should dip. For which of the two would he declare 
himself? 3 

But there was a point beyond which Nabi Baksh’s 
allegiance would not carry him. He knew that if he 
ranged himself definitely on either side, the fat would 
be in the fire. There would be a lamentable scene of 
violence out there among the purple-leaved castor-oil 
bushes and he still hoped to placate both his patrons. 
With every gesture he preached peace, reasonableness 
and goodwill, but he as good as told them that if they 
looked to him to take up the cudgels of a partisan, they 
looked in vain. 

It was at this moment of tortured indecision that a 
voice was heard from within the hut. ‘Arthur!’ it cried, 
‘Arthur, is that you?’ 

McIntosh turned his head sharply. ‘Yes,’ he an- 
swered. 

“Why don’t you come in, Arthur?’ the voice con- 
tinued. 

‘I thought you didn’t want to see me,’ the illusionist 
called back. He faced round again and stared with new- 
born truculence at Tun Baw. 

The latter quailed before his regard. “That’s what 
she told me, anyway!’ he quavered. 

This was McIntosh’s golden opportunity. “You had 
better learn a little more English!’ he sneered. He took 
a step or two forward. Tun Baw drew back a corres- 
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ponding step or two. McIntosh pulled off his big hat 
and stalked into the hut. Tun Baw, shaken, but not yet 
annihilated, went, bamboo in hand, in at the door after 
him. 

Milly, seated at the end of the charpoy, dangled her 
stockinged feet in the hot air and looked extraordinarily 
pretty in her petticoat and dressing-jacket. She held out 
a moist hand. ‘How are you, Arthur?’ she said. ‘How’s 
Tommy getting on?’ 

McIntosh laid his hat on the floor and made a dive 
for his handkerchief. “Tommy’s all right,’ he made 
reply. ‘He’s in Rangoon now.’ 

“Who’s looking after him there?’ 

‘The people at the boarding-house.’ 

‘Is he getting his lettuce regular?’ 

‘Oh, rather!’ 

Milly directed a glance towards Tun Baw. “Tommy’s 
the rabbit, you know,’ she went on for the Burman’s 
information. “The one Mr. McIntosh brings out of a 
hat.’ 

‘Out of a bottle too, sometimes,’ McIntosh added, 
determined that his light should not be hidden under a 
bushel. 

Milly brought her feet to the ground and began 
inserting them into her shoes. “This is Mr. Tun Baw, 
Arthur,’ she observed, pointing. 

MclIntosh’s stage bow at performances was a thing 
to remember. However he only gave a truncated ver- 
sion of it in Tun Baw’s honour. Tun Baw returned 
the salutation and softly rested his bamboo against the 
walling of the hut. There was a feeling in the air that 
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after this genteel formality anything like violence was 
unthinkable. The two men recognized that the respon- 
sibility for a supremely delicate decision rested now 
entirely on Mrs. Flecker’s thin sloping shoulders, off 
which her light little xég#gé jacket threatened momen- 
tarily to slip. 

‘Mr. Tun Baw has been very kind to me, Arthur,’ 
Milly declared, hitching at her upper garment. 

Inside the hut the temperature was cruel. Arthur 
wiped his face, which was streaming with perspiration. 
He was not going to admit — not, at any rate, in the 
benefactor’s presence — that there had been any neces- 
sity for alien kindness. To have done so would have 
ga ee culpable remissness on his own part. 

y this time Milly had got her shoes on. She now 
stood up and stamped softly a little, with her hands 
placed daintily on her hips. ‘I don’t know what I should 
have done without him,’ she assured the illusionist, 
using one of her elbows to indicate Tun Baw. ‘He’s a 
a Officer, Arthur. He’ll be a judge before very 
ong.’ 

‘I dare say,’ said Arthur coldly, and drew down a 
mental curtain, so to speak, over the picture of Tun 
Baw’s elevation to the bench. ‘Look here, Milly,’ he 
went on. ‘Are you coming with me?’ 

‘I don’t know that I’m coming with anybody,’ 
ee Milly. ‘I shall have to see Mr. Wadeburn 

rst.’ 

‘Mr. Wadeburn!’ cried Arthur, and gnawed at his 
fingers again. Tun Baw was bad enough, but Wade- 
burn was the very devil! ... If the truth be told, 
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Wadeburn had figured very prominently in MclIn- 
tosh’s thoughts of late. Though his name had not been 
specifically mentioned, the interesting young subdivi- 
sional officer had contributed not a little a fortnight 
back to what had come perilously near to being a final 
breach, when Milly’s professed inability to continue the 
tour had — perhaps naturally — been interpreted into a 
mere desire to dally awhile in attractive surroundings; 
in fact McIntosh’s only comfort on his return was that 
the young Englishman’s personality had not obtruded 
itself so Far into the situation. Now he stared inquir- 
ingly at Tun Baw, and Tun Baw in return stared inquir- 
ingly at him, until Milly began to wonder whether she 
was not in danger of falling between two stools. She 
saw she might easily go too far in bringing the illu- 
sionist and the Burman together. 

It was Tun Baw who broke the silence that ensued 
on Arthur’s perturbed exclamation. ‘I say,’ he pro- 
tested. ‘You said you were quit of Wadeburn, Made- 
moiselle! Don’t you remember?’ 

‘I don’t remember that!’ said Milly. ‘Anyway, if you 
two are going to quarrel over me, I don’t see what else 
I can do but go back to him.’ 

“What! Have you been living with him?’ cried the 
illusionist. 

‘No — only for a night, and he wasn’t there, either,’ 
she replied. ‘I’ve been stopping with the Scarths.’ 

“Look here, there’s no question of our quarrelling!’ 
groaned McIntosh. ‘I’ve come all this way to fetch you 
away, Milly. Tommy’ll be awfully glad to see you.’ 

‘I can’t think of Tommy!’ protested Milly. ‘You 
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don’t understand, Arthur! I’m as worried as I can 
be! I can’t think of anything but getting away from 
Rupert.’ | 

‘But I’m not going to take you anywhere near 
Rupert!’ cried Arthur. “We shan’t be more than a day 
or two in Rangoon, and while we are there I’ll take 
very good care —’ 

‘I’m not talking about Rangoon!’ Milly snapped. 
‘I’m talking about here. Did you know he was in 
Yebyu?’ 

“Who? Flecker!’ McIntosh’s lantern jaw dropped. 
‘Here in Yebyu! What has he come for?’ 

‘After you and me! He wants to kill me. He would 
like to get you too, if he could. He calls it big-game 
shooting.’ 

‘Good Lord! I had no idea!’ Here was another 
thread with a vengeance! McIntosh was slowly rub- 
bing his chin which, in the hot stillness of the hut, gave 
forth a thin rasping sound.... “Well, anyway,’ he 
declared after a while, with a glance towards Tun Baw, 
‘there are two of us to look after you. This gentleman 
and I can see that he doesn’t hurt you.’ He took two 
quick steps and possessed himself, before Tun Baw 
could prevent him, of the bamboo that had been laid by 
the latter against the mat walling. “That’s for Flecker,’ 
he explained reassuringly, lest his action should be mis- 
interpreted. 

‘Look here, Arthur,’ said Milly. ‘I’m not going to 
have any more fighting. We’re keeping out of Rupert’s 
way, Mr. Tun Baw and I are. That’s why we’ve come 
— don’t you see? — to this god-forsaken place away from 
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everybody. I’m not going to leave this house till Rupert 
has gone off to Rangoon again. No more are you.’ 

“What! Not stir out of this shanty?’ 

“Yes, I mean it. If Rupert sees you here there’ll be 
trouble. He has come all this way up to get even with 
you.’ 

“He might have done that in Rangoon.’ 

‘Perhaps. Still it’s not safe for you in Yebyu.’ 

‘I’m not going to stop in Yebyu! I want you to go 
off with me by the evening mail. I’m not going to stop 
in this hole, anyway. I shall be stifled!’ 

“Well, if you don’t want to stop here, let’s go to Mr. 
Wadeburn’s. He’s a magistrate. He can get the police 
to defend us.’ 

‘Oh, I say! Miss Pierpoint will be still at Wade- 
burn’s!’ cried Tun Baw protestingly, and McIntosh 
showed no enthusiasm for the services of the police 
force. 

“What makes you think Flecker wants to have a go 
at me?’ he demanded. 

‘I heard him tell Wadeburn so,’ said Milly. ‘I heard 
him say he was thirsting for your blood!’ 

‘He’s friendly with Wadeburn then, is he? He 
doesn’t want to shoot him.’ 

‘He wouldn’t have been as friendly as he was if he 
had known I was listening all the time on the other side 
of the purdah! He’s down on anybody who’s kind to 
me.’ 

‘Then he’s down on this gentleman too, I suppose,’ 
said McIntosh pointing with the bamboo at Tun Baw. 

‘He would be down on him if he found him with me 
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here,’ said Mrs. Flecker. “But he doesn’t know yet that 
he has been kind to me.’ 

“Well, in that case he had better clear out of here 
before your husband finds out. There’s time yet.’ 

“Oh, I say!’ ejaculated Tun Baw in protest, but his 
voice was the voice of one before whom new and alarm- 
ing aspects are unrolling. 

“Look here, Tun Baw,’ said Milly. ‘Mr. McIntosh 
is quite right. It’s dangerous for you to stop on any- 
where near where I am while Rupert’s about. You had 
better go. Don’t you see?’ 

‘I don’t see —’ he began and then, as he turned his 
head, his face assumed a new look, as though, even 
though he could not see, he could at least hear. Some- 
thing outside the hut appeared to have attracted his 
attention. He stood for a few seconds with his nostrils 
working. “What’s Nabi Baksh up to?’ he asked at last. 

Milly strained her ears. ‘I don’t know,’ said she. 

‘He’s talking to some one,’ said Tun Baw. 

‘Ah, that’ll be Abdul,’ said Milly. ‘Go out and see 
if he has got your suitcase, Tun Baw.’ 

“Yes, Pll go and see,’ said the Burman. He made for 
the door. ‘I think I’ll change my clothes before I go 
back to Mezali,’ he said. 

“What! Are you going straight back to Mezalir?’ 
asked Milly. 

“Yes. No need for me here, you see,’ replied Tun 
Baw with sullen finality. He ducked under the low 
entrance. His orange waist-cloth shone for a second 
through the aperture in the outside glare and was lost 
to sight from within. 
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There was a short silence after he had gone which 
McIntosh at last broke. “When was that fellow in Cam- 
bridge?’ he demanded. 

For reply Milly, who had been using her ears to 
some purpose in the hush, caught the conjurer by the 
wrist. ‘Don’t talk, Arthur!’ she cried softly. She sud- 
denly held up a trembling finger. ‘Listen!’ she whis- 
pered. 

Outside a strident bass voice was heard hailing the 
Burman as he quitted the hut. “Hey, you!’ it shouted 
without ceremony; following which, in an altered tone, 
‘Good Heavens, is that you, Tun Baw? ... Why this 
costume? ... Look here, I want you to tell me...’ 
The rest of the sentence was lost in a low muttering. 

-Milly’s clutch tightened convulsively on McIntosh’s 
wrist. Her voice came from the back of her throat, 
only just audible. 

‘Arthur, that’s him!’ 

“Who? Wadeburn?’ 

‘Gracious, no! Rupert! Don’t you recognize his 
voice?” | 

‘I’ve hardly ever heard him speak. Good Lord! you 
think it’s him, do you? He’s tracked you down!’ 

“He’s going to give us away!’ whimpered Milly. 
‘Oh, why weren’t you more civil to him, Arthur? If 
only you had left that bamboo alone!’ 

“You think Tun Baw’s going to tell on us — let him 
know we're in here?’ 

“Oh, do be quiet, Arthur! Listen! I want to hear 
what they are saying. ... Is there any back way out 
of the house? ... Listen, I say!’ 
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They made the most of the silence in that sweltering 
hut which, with nothing but the one small door, held 
the couple—as anyone could see — boxed in a trap. 
Outside a murmured conversation in English could 
be heard going its disjointed way. The strange voice 
was unmistakably Flecker’s. Occasionally Nabi Baksh’s 
throaty Hindustani chimed in, and once Abdul’s whin- 
ing treble contributed what sounded like a frightened 
explanation. Then, at a short imperious bellow from 
Flecker the talk ceased and there rose the quick patter 
of bare feet in panic-stricken stampede, a most alarm- 
ing sound. Immediately afterwards came a more mea- 
sured footfall coming towards the hut, where McIntosh 
and Milly clung to each other. 

The next thing of which the couple were aware was 
the broad of Tun Baw’s white-jacketed shoulders 
coming in at the doorway, with his plump neck, under 
the green silk of his head-cloth, shrinkingly lowered. 
He was backing, step by step, into the hut a matter of 
a yard and a half in front af an advancing revolver. 

“Hands up!’ said Flecker, addressing the assembled 
company impartially. 

Tun Baw’s hands were already well up — so high, in 
fact, that his jacket was lifted away from his waist- 
cloth, leaving a couple of inches of perspiring brown 
waist exposed between the white and the orange. Mc- 
Intosh saw the persuasive muzzle and followed suit 
almost before he could be sure who it was who was 
behind the weapon. 

“You too, Ivy!’ said Flecker. ‘Hands up! Do you 
hear?’ 
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Milly, her thin little nose twitching, was mildly 
defiant, relying on a chequered past and such protec- 
tion as her sex afforded. “That’s not the way to talk to 
me if you ever want me to come back to you,’ she 
declared. She raised her hands for a moment; then let 
them fall again, tentatively. 

“Come back to you!’ Flecker snarled. “Do you think 
that’s what I’m after, you little fool?’ 

Milly’s reply voiced something that actually sounded 
like righteous indignation. “Then why have you got 
such a down on people who try to keep me away from 
you?’ she demanded in her extraordinary way. 

“That’s my business,’ her husband retorted. ‘Look 
here, I’ve come to square matters up. I’ve got an 
account to settle with that fellow over there.’ The 
direction of the revolver barrel showed who the person 
was to whom he referred. | 

Milly was boldly shrill. ‘If you mean Arthur Mc- 
Intosh, you’ve no account to settle,’ she cried. “You 
think I’m living with him, but you’re wrong. I’ve been 
quit of him for some time. I’ve turned him down. 
I’m living with that Burman there’ —she pointed a 
finger as deadly as the black-bearded man’s revolver 
barrel. “This is his house we’re in, can’t you see?’ she 
went on, ignoring Tun Baw’s spluttering bleat of dis- 
avowal. ‘You ask Nabi Baksh if he isn’t paying for it.’ 

Flecker held his hand in order to ae a legitimate 
curiosity. “Who’s Nabi Baksh?’ he demanded. 

“The man outside in a red pagri. He'll tell you.’ 

“That fellow!’ cried Flecker. ‘He has bolted by this 
time.’ Having once allowed a diversion to be created, 
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however, the injured husband had suffered himself 
to be impressed. Almost imperceptibly his revolver 
muzzle had ceased pointing at McIntosh and was now 
turned in the direction of Tun Baw, who, with his 
hands stretched upwards to the uttermost and shifting 
hither and thither on his toes, shrieked out despairingly: 
‘Don’t believe her, Mr. Flecker. You know my house 
is in Mezali—that bungalow near the jail.’ 

‘Hold your tongue!’ shouted Flecker. ‘I don’t want 
you a// talking. The woman’s bad enough! Step a 
little closer together, you two men. I want to be able to 
cover you both at the same time. Now, look here, Ivy, 
it’s no concern of mine who you’re living with at the 
moment. Both these fellows have taken you on and 
both must suffer.’ 

Having once given them an opening, it was hopeless 
for Flecker to gs a that his victims were not going to 
have their say. ‘You're not going to hurt her, are you?” 
cried McIntosh, lowering a hand to point to Milly. 
‘Shoot me if you like, but —’ 

Flecker continued to display his incorrigible taste for 
dialectics. ‘If, as she says, she has turned you down, 
what does it matter to you whether she is hurt or not?’ 
he demanded. 

“It matters a great deal!’ shouted McIntosh, without 
attempting at this supreme moment to give his reason. 

“Very well,’ said Flecker. “Then here goes for you! 
Get down on your knees, my friend. You’ve brought it 
on yourself!’ 

At these words Milly shrieked suddenly, piercingly, 
and quite without restraint. 
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the time Bruce’s motor-car had reached the out- 
skirts of Yebyu, but, in view of the fact that she had 
given out her intention of being nearly shaken to bits 
all for the sake of an inconsiderate daughter, I doubt 
whether she would really have had it otherwise. Be- 
tween you and me she actually almost enjoyed the experi- 
ence, indicating to her husband, gaspingly, between the 
jolts at each fresh pot-hole, the main lines along which 
to conduct his correspondence with the Superintending 
Engineer regarding the condition of the Mezali-Yebyu 
road. She was confident there was a rod in pickle wait- 
ing for some one in connection with the matter and she 
wished that Bruce, instead of Bruce’s Burman chauf- 
feur, had been there to hear her strictures. 

With a final devastating heave the car pulled up 
opposite Wadeburn’s bungalow. It had been arranged 
that Wadeburn should be visited first as being most 
likely to be poaigr in the affairs of Yebyu. 

“Is this where the young man lives?’ inquired Mrs. 
Pierpoint. “Not bad besa for a very junior officer, 
James.’ She approved of the house; she approved of 
the crotons at the bottom of the steps, but that was all 
she approved of. ‘What a pig of a og, soe she 
declared. ‘I must speak to him about it. Doesn’t the 
Government supply these chokras with sweepers? Is 
there a servant anywhere about?’ 

Her last question was answered almost before the 
words were out of her mouth. The unusual sound of a 
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motor hooting in Yebyu had assured a brisk alertness 
on the part of the staff. Chit Byan appeared high-girt 
and running swiftly, and abased himself before the head 
of the Mezali Division. His master —he reported in 
Burmese — was unfortunately away and unable to 
receive His Honour. He had left about a betel chew 
earlier, walking on foot in the direction of the railway 
station in company with the Miss Sahib. 

‘The Miss Sahib!’ said James Pierpoint, tapping 
impatiently with his foot. “Which Miss Sahib?’ and 
Chit Byan had to explain that it was the questioner’s 
own Miss Sahib, whose pony was even now standing in 
the stables at the corner of the compound — the young 
lady from Mezali whom he took the liberty of presum- 
ing His Honour had come to fetch away. 

“What does he say about Mezali?’ inquired Mrs. 
Pierpoint, who, after twenty years in the country, made 
no pretence of understanding its language. 

“Deborah has been here,’ explained the Commis- 
sioner. ‘She isn’t here now, though. She has gone out 
with Wadeburn.’ 

‘Out at this hour of the day! Well, thank Heaven, 
it wasn’t with that youth Tun Baw!’ ejaculated the 
mother. “Where did the child sleep last night?” 

The Commissioner referred to Chit Byan again. 
Mrs. Pierpoint did her best to follow the peon’s account 
of the night’ s doings (which we, who have been follow- 
ing Deborah’s movements, can well imagine to have 
been a spirited one) wishing all the time he had been a 
Madrasi, whose pantomime would have been much 
more explanatory. ‘Not here in the house, surely!’ she 
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cried with a note of anguish when the tale had been 
told. | 

“Yes, here,’ said Mr. Pierpoint, wiping his forehead. 
“But there was another woman with her.’ 

‘I’m very glad to hear it! Who was she?’ 

“That girl who has been living with the Scarths. At 
least so this fellow says.’ 

‘To do propriety, I suppose,’ said Mrs. Pierpoint. 
“Well, I must say that was thoughtful of him. I like 
him for that. That’s a great relief, James.’ 

James, who had been told more than he had told 
Mrs. Pierpoint, was not quite as relieved as his wife. 
He emitted a dubious sound, though he seemed quite 
ready to allow that at any rate it was a case of safety in 
numbers. 

“Where has he gone to with them, then?’ asked Mrs. 
Pierpoint. 

“The man says he doesn’t know. He thinks they'll 
be able to tell us at the Scarths’.’ 

“Has that man Flecker been here?’ 

‘Flecker must have gone on to Rangoon by yester- 
day’s evening mail. What has he got to do with it?’ 

“Never you mind. Ask him, James.’ 

The name Flecker conveyed nothing whatever to 
Chit Byan, from whom, however, the information was 
extracted that a European stranger with a black beard 
had been to the house the evening before to see the Sub- 
divisional Officer, but had only stopped with the latter 
for afew minutes. Chit Byan hazarded a theory that the 
same stranger had been back to the house a second time 
that same morning, though he could not say for certain, 
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as the mist had been too thick for him to see anything, 
and he had only heard voices in the distance. The 
second visit had been quite early, shortly after dawn, 
about the time that Wadeburn thakin had returned to 
his house from sleeping in the District bungalow. 

“There, didn’t 1 tell you?’ cried Mrs. Pierpoint, 
when all this had been translated for her benefit. “You 
see, Mr. Flecker hasn’t gone on to Rangoon after all! 
I’m glad the boy slept over at the District bungalow. 
How about Tun Baw, now? What does this man know 
about him?’ 

There was no need to translate this question to Chit 
Byan, who had caught a name that was familiar. He 
was able to tell His Honour that Assistant-Commis- 
sioner Tun Baw had not been seen in the station. 

Mr. Pierpoint seemed at last to be beginning to 
share his wife’s sense of relief. “Those young people are 
up to something,’ he declared. ‘I expect they’ve gone 
off on some mad expedition for the day together. 
‘They’ve probably got Flecker to join in with them. 
‘Tun Baw may be with them too, for all we know. Any- 
how, there’s a party of them. They can’t come to much 
harm. We shall hear all about it when Deborah comes 
back this evening. Come along, Daphne, let’s get back 
to Mezalli.’ 

‘I won’t hear of it, James,’ returned his wife. ‘Do 
you think I’m going to allow the child to galivant about 
all day like that with a young Assistant-Commissioner? 
How are we to know that there’s anyone else with them? 
You’re assuming all kinds of things. I don’t go back 
till I’ve found Deborah. You say this man thinks they’ll 
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be able to tell us at the Scarths’ where she is. Let’s go 
to the Scarths’ next.’ 

The motor-car made the hot morning hideous with 
its hooting as it ploughed through the dust to the 
Scarths’ bungalow. Mr. Scarth was absent from home 
on duty, but Mrs. Scarth, who, at the first sound of the 
horn, had slipped rapidly into her famous powder-blue 
dress, was rewarded for her agility by being able to 
receive her visitors adequately at the head of the steps. 
Mrs. Scarth had not met Mrs. Pierpoint before, but 
the fame of the latter lady had preceded her to Yebyu, 
a fact which accounted, no doubt, for Mrs. Scarth’s 

ursed mouth and her general air of watchful reserve 
in the presence of the Commissioner’s lady. 

“No, Mrs. Pierpoint, I haven’t seen anything of Miss 
Pierpoint,’ she declared when the vital question had 
been put to her. ‘I hadn’t an idea she was in the place — 
not an idea. ... No, I don’t think I have ever had the 

leasure, though I should have guessed who it was, 
’m sure, if I had seen her. ... In Mr. Wadeburn’s 
bungalow! You don’t say so! ... Now, if I had only 
known! ... Ifshe had come to me, | could have given 
her a bed and welcome. ... To be sure, young ladies 
nowadays are different to what I was as a girl.... 
More free and easy. .. . You wouldn’t have found me 
-QOh, I’m sure, yes. A perfect Seats A very 
leasant young man.... Still, of course... What? 

o, I hadn’t heard that Mr. McIntosh’s young woman 
had spent the night in the house with her... . Well 
now, that is a bit of news! ... I don’t mind letting 
you know, Mrs. Pierpoint, that that young person has 
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left me. She has, indeed, and I should be sorry to have 
to say why.... All I can say is that if she has had 
trouble, it has been her own fault.... Flighty!... 
It’s no word for the way she has been carrying on... . 
Yes, trouble she has had and plenty of it. . . . Party of 
the name of Flecker.... Or was it Fletcher? ... I 
couldn’t read it very distinctly, what with it’s being a 
bit smudged. ... I shouldn’t bea bit surprised to hear 
but what she had married the man.... Anyway I 
could show you the handkerchief if you cared to see it.’ 

“There was trouble with a man named Flecker,’ 
remarked the Commissioner with meaning. 

Mrs. Pierpoint gave a sniff and a shrug that cried 
shame on the way in which she had been kept by her 
husband in the dark as to this connection. She reserved 
speech, however, for a more private occasion. ‘You 
have never seen Mr. Flecker here, I suppose, Mrs. 
Scarth?’ she said. 

Mrs. Scarth had not seen Mr. Flecker. ‘Never set 
eyes on him in my life,’ she asserted. ‘But I believe he 
has been in Mezali. Mr. Wadeburn told me only yes- 
terday.’ 

‘Yes, he has been in Mezali and they say he’s here 
in Yebyu to-day.’ 

“You don’t say sol’ cried Mrs. Scarth. “Then it’s 
him she has gone off with, I suppose.’ 

“Who? Your young lodger?’ said the Commissioner. 
‘I should be very much surprised if she had — not wil- 
lingly, anyway!’ 

Mrs. Pierpoint sniffed and shrugged again. ‘I should 
have thought he would have come round here to ask 
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about the young person if it’s a fact that she has been 
stopping with you,’ she exclaimed. 

“Not to my knowledge—he hasn't been,’ protested 
Mrs. Scarth. “Unless . . . to be sure, yes — now, what 
was it they told me about a man coming to make in- 
quiries? ... Yesterday evening, it was.... What’s 
this man Flecker like?’ 

“He has got a black beard.’ 7 

‘Ah, then that was him! They said a black beard, 
and I never dreamt it was a European they meant. I 
was sure it was that new Goanese Hospital Assistant, 
Gomes. ... Well, I never, now! A black beard!’ 
Mrs. Scarth was intrigued with the black beard. She 
could not conceal the dislike she had for men who wore 
them. She remembered a black-bearded man living in 
Belvedere Road who had always frightened her in the 
days of her childhood . . . who was credited with beat- 
ing his wife ...a regular bad lot, who had on one 
occasion, when she was no bigger than... 

The Commissioner had to cut her digressive reminis- 
cences short. ‘I see, I see,’ he murmured. ‘Yes, most 
unpleasant, it must have been, but’—he turned to his 
wife — “I’m afraid, my dear, Mrs. Scarth won’t be able 
to help us much. If you’re bent on getting hold of 
Deborah before we go back, we must be moving on. 
We might try the subdivisional office next. The clerks 
there may be able to tell us something about Wade- 
burn, anyway.’ 

‘I’m not going to set foot inside that motor again just 
yet,’ declared Mrs. Pierpoint. ‘Yes, you drive to the 
office, James, and see i ga can find out anything. 
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And look here, if they don’t know where he is, tell them 
it’s their business to find out where he is and just see 
that they do something — not just squat with their hands 
together and look up at you with their mouths open! 
ri wait for you here — that 1s, if Mrs. Scarth will allow 
me to sit in her veranda for a few minutes.’ 

‘And welcome!’ Mrs. Scarth assured her. ‘And I 
should think,’ that lady went on hospitably, ‘that a 
lime squash wouldn’t hurt you at this time of the morn- 
ing either.’ She turned with gleaming eyes towards the 
ice chest. Her character, she felt, was at stake. She 
was not going to lie down under the imputation that 
she was not able to help her visitors much. 

After the Commissioner had proceeded on his mission 
in the motor Mrs. Pierpoint lay for a while stretched 
in a long arm-chair in Mrs. Scarth’s veranda with her 
eyes closed, fanning herself gently. With her own right 
hand Mrs. Scarth served her guest with a lime squash, 
superbly iced, supplementing the drink with biscuits 
of a kind that was new to Mrs. Pierpoint. The latter 
roused herself to eat and drink and then lay back again 
to continue her fanning. She seemed fatigued, but not 
too fatigued to listen to Mrs. Scarth’s description of the 
destructive propensities of the Yebyu dhodis and of the 
advantages that would accrue to the community if her 
own Madrasi boy (for the moment absent in the bazaar) 
took the pledge. It was while Mrs. Pierpoint, with her 
eyes still shut, was commenting, in her turn, on the 
waywardness of her new ayah that Mrs. Scarth sud- 
denly gazed over her visitor’s head out into the road 
and gave a little genteel ath 
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‘I wonder who that European walking over there can 
be!’ she exclaimed. “There! Do you see? Beyond that 
zayat with an iron roof. Right between those two toddy 

alms.’ 
: Mrs. Pierpoint did not open her eyes. ‘It’s my hus- 
band coming back on foot, I expect,’ she murmured. 

‘It’s too small for him,’ returned Mrs. Scarth. 
“Besides, Mr. Pierpoint hasn’t got a beard.’ 

This caused Mrs. Pierpoint to open her eyes and sit 
bolt upright in her chair. ‘A beard!’ she echoed. “That 
will be Mr. Flecker. Where was it? Out by those 
palms, did you say? ... To be sure! I see now. Of 
course it’s him!’ 

It was indeed Flecker whom the ladies saw, striding, 
high-shouldered and intent, on the further edge of a 
burnt-up stretch of ground, in company with a slim 
Indian lad carrying what looked like a suitcase, who 
appeared to be his guide. 

“That’s Nabi Baksh’s chokra with him,’ said Mrs. 
Scarth, shading her eyes with a plate she had picked off 
the table. “That’s Mr. Flecker’s bag the boy’s carry- 
ing, I suppose. Now where on earth can they be going 
tof There’s no one who lives out that way that I know 
of. Well, anyway it doesn’t look as if Mr. Flecker had 
got hold of Milly yet.’ 

‘I want to speak to him,’ said Mrs. Pierpoint. ‘He 
was round at Mr. Wadeburn’s house this morning. He 
will probably be able to tell us where my daughter is. 
Have you got a man to send after him to call him, Mrs. 
Scarth?’ 

Mrs. Pierpoint had herself only to clap her hands to 
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secure the immediate appearance of a man who could 
be sent off after people, but Mrs. Scarth was not so 
opulently circumstanced. The Madrasi boy was—as we 
know — not yet back from the bazaar. It was far too 
hot outside for any self-respecting European lady to be 
abroad walking, but in a moment it was clear that, heat 
or no heat, the ladies in Mrs. Scarth’s veranda, if they 
wished to call Flecker, would have to do the calling 
themselves. 

‘T’ll run after him and get him to come back,’ cried 
Mrs. Scarth. 

“Why, you haven’t got a hat on!’ said Mrs. Pier- 
point. She swallowed the last of her lime squash with a 
rapidity that almost took Mrs. Scarth’s breath away. 
Her drink and her rest and her biscuits had made a new 
woman of her. The sight of Flecker moving between 
the palm stems and the knowledge that a word from 
him might save her an infinity of trouble had spurred 
that new woman to action. 

“Don’t you trouble, Mrs. Scarth!’ she cried. ‘I'll fol- 
low him up and speak to him myself.’ And before Mrs. 
Scarth could utter another word the fragile but indomit- 
able matron had walked with a set face down the wooden 
steps of the Scarths’ veranda out into the sun in pursuit 
of Flecker’s retreating figure. 
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[" was years since Mrs. Pierpoint had had occasion 
to walk out of doors in the sun at this hour of the 
day, and she experienced a sense of stimulating novelty 
as she moved over the dusty level, discovering, as she 
turned into the narrow path that Flecker had taken, 
that it might be some time before she caught him up. 
If it hadn’t been for the dust that he raised she would 
have found it very hard to follow Flecker’s movements, 
for the castor-oil bushes spread shoulder-high on either 
hand and the palm stems blocked out a good deal of 
the background, but always, as he went and she fol- 
lowed, there went up into the sultry aira little whitish 
cloud to show her where he and his companion were 
ploughing through the ruts. The lime squash and the 
biscuits and the rest in Mrs. Scarth’s veranda had 
quickened the working of her brain. She pictured all 
kinds of things as she plodded resolutely along. She 
tried to imagine what James would think if he saw her 
thus exposed to the heat without so much as a parasol 
to protect her. The sandy going and the shadeless 
palms and the cloud of dust ahead of her brought up 
before her eyes a vision of the Children of Israel’s 
wanderings in the desert and of the pillar of cloud that 
guided them through the wilderness. . . . She thought 
of Flecker in the character of some Jewish patriarch. 
. . - She wondered whether his beard could have been 
anything like Aaron’s, about which she seemed to 
remember various quotations. ... What unbecoming 
things beards were, to be sure! ... Her mind went 
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back to very early days, when James had once scandal- 
ized her by suggesting that he should grow one... . 
It had been at a time when Dr. W. G. Grace had been 
very much in the public eye.... 

But she didn’t allow herself to dwell long upon any- 
thing so concrete as beards. As she went on and on and 
the sun grew hotter and hotter overhead, and Flecker’s 
dust cloud showed signs of drawing further and further 
away from her, she began to discover that though her 
valiant spirit was willing, her flesh was deplorably 
weak. She wavered and panted and put her hand to her 
head and to her heart, and when, near the edge of a 
plantain patch, Flecker’s tell-tale dust cloud vanished 
finally from sight, she would have desisted from pur- 
suit and turned back to the Scarths’ bungalow had she 
not become conscious of steps behind her and learnt 
that Mrs. Scarth in a dingy pith hat, tilted rakishly and 
according but ill with her company powder blue, was 
close at her heels with words of encouragement on her 
lips. 

‘I thought I had better get my sopi and come along,’ 
said Mrs. Scarth, still bent on disproving the Com- 
missioner’s misguided assertion that she would not be 
able to be of much assistance to her visitors. ‘Lost 
sight of them, have you? Well, never mind. I know 
exactly where they’ve gone. That’s Nabi Baksh’s boy. 
It must be to Nabi Baksh’s house that they’re going, 
though what they’re going there for I can’t imagine. 
Come along down this way, Mrs. Pierpoint.’ 

Mrs. Scarth clearly knew the back blocks of Yebyu 
like a book. She steered her companion round un- 
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expected corners, down unlikely alleys, in and out 
between the bamboo huts, past fenced compounds 
where black buffaloes couched chewing the cud or 
women pounded rice at the doors of hovels in what 
shade the tamarind trees threw over the baked soil. 
Mrs. Pierpoint felt hopelessly at a loss in this labyrinth 
and more than half convinced that her companion was 
leading her on a wild-goose chase. Her steps flagged, 
her breath came and went, but it was impossible for her 
not to be affected by Mrs. Scarth’s robust enthusiasm 
and in due course she was rewarded for her efforts by 
hearing her guide cry out ‘Here we are. There are 
Nabi Baksh and the boy. It looks as if Mr. Flecker had 
gone into the house.’ 

Wiping the perspiration out of her eyes she looked 
and saw an elderly Mussulman in a scarlet pagri and 
the Indian youth she had noticed in Flecker’s com- 
pany, standing together with their backs turned to her, 
peering round the corner of a low bamboo shed in the 
direction of a thatched hut which stood, backed by a 
dark mango tree, about fifty yards away. On the bare 
earth about half-way between where they stood and the 
hut itself had been placed side by side two brown 
leather suitcases. 

The couple by the shed righted nervously about the 
moment they heard the steps of the white women 
behind them. A lively dismay was reflected in their 
brown faces. Nabi Baksh’s bearded mouth lolled open, 
his shrivelled hand was pressed against his cheek. The 
boy was trembling as though in an ague fit. Some- 
thing alarming was obviously happening in the hut, 
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over which the two suitcases, their leather glistening 
in the sunlight, might have been looked upon as keep- 
ing guard. 

rs. Scarth was the first to speak. “What’s the 
matter?’ she demanded. 

It appeared, however, that that was just what Nabi 
Baksh and Abdul could not tell her. The juggler took 
his fingers from the side of his jaw to point towards the 
hovel basking there in the glare, but he gave the im- 
pression of thinking that the new-comers, following 
close on Flecker’s steps, were bound to know almost 
as much about the business as he himself. No word 
passed his agitated lips. 

Getting no reply, Mrs. Scarth took a step or two 
forward. ‘Let’s go and see,’ she said. She found it 
impossible to connect those respectable European suit- 
cases, with their brass fittings and their polished out- 
lines, with anything that was improper or alarming. 
Mrs. Pierpoint made a movement too, but Nabi Baksh 
sprang before the ladies, horrified, going almost to the 
length of laying hands on the sacred person of the 
Commissioner’s wife to hinder her from running risks. 
This preventive movement only strengthened that 
stout-hearted matron’s resolve to push on and investi- 
gate. She was convinced now that something that 
should not be was being enacted within the four mat 
walls ahead of her, from the interior of which the sound 
of impassioned talk could be heard coming, and that 
Nabi Baksh had been posted outside to keep persons 
of authority, like herself, away. Now for the first time, 
too, it occurred to her that Deborah might have been 
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inveigled into the affair and the thought converted her 
forthwith into something like the primitive hen with 
ruffed feathers that will beat off the most determined 
attacks on its young. 

She pointed sharply towards the hovel. “Are there 
sahib Jog in there?’ she asked. | 

Babi Baksh faltered a frightened assent. 

That was quite sufficient for Mrs. Pierpoint. She 
was not going to mix herself up in a native fracas, but 
where Europeans were, there she was of right entitled 
to intervene. She was white to the lips but wholly 
undeterred. “Come along in, Mrs. Scarth!’ she cried, 
ignoring the juggler’s outstretched detaining arms. 
She walked past the suitcases up to the door of the 
hut. - 

And as she reached the entrance the sudden shriek 
of a woman rang out from within. 

Mrs. Pierpoint halted for a second, but only for a 
second. She might have had some hesitation about 
plunging unannounced into an assembly of white men, 
but the cry of a woman — perhaps of Deborah herself — 
gave her undisputed right of entry. She felt it would 
have been criminal to stop outside. 

She had the most bizarre impression when, having 
brushed unceremoniously under the overhanging 
leaves, she found herself inside that furnace of a hut— 
an impression heightened by the barbaric appointments 
of the interior — the dangling painted drum, the gaudy 
rags, the snake-charmer’s pipe, the juggler’s basket of 
mystery. She had all the feeling of having unwittingly 
burst in on some unholy magic rite, for, standing there _ 
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in their garish surroundings, three of the occupants 
of the hut had their hands raised on high as in an atti- 
tude of invocation, facing the black-bearded figure of 
Flecker, who might have been the ee priest of some 
abominable pagan faith. Coming from the outside 
glare into the comparative gloom of the inner room she 
did not at first make out the dull gleam of the revolver. 
Flecker was the only person she recognized, and in a 
dim way she marvelled that that extraordinary being, 
who could only just have arrived in the hut, had man- 
aged in that moment of time to acquire such complete 
ascendancy over the other three. She realized with a 
grateful gulp that Deborah was not of the party and 
guessed — how, she could not say—that the light- 
haired girl who stood in a slovenly dressing-jacket 
midway between a stout young Burman and a very 
seedy-looking Englishman was the young woman 
whose carryings-on at Yebyu had set the gossips of 
Mezali talking. It struck her as being all singularly — 
deplorably —-improper. The mere fact that this sort 
of thing should go on in his division seemed to be a 
slur on the absent James. 

It certainly didn’t seem any the less improper when, 
her eyes becoming accustomed to the half-light, she 
saw the outlines of the revolver in Flecker’s hand. It 
was worse than she had at first thought. She wondered 
what the Local Government would say if it knew! If 
she felt any fear at the sight of the firearm, that fear 
was forthwith swallowed up in her overmastering desire 
to improve the occasion. What was the good of being 
the Commissioner’s wife if you were to stand by with 
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folded hands —as, if the truth be told, she feared 
James would have been only too ready to stand. She 
knew she would have to be listened to. 

An expression she had used more than once before 
came back to her as she strove to sum up her dignified 
reprobation. ‘Come! Come! Mr. Flecker!’ she called 
out in her frail, undaunted way. “This is very uncon- 
trolled of you!’ 

How it came about it would be hard to say, but the 
words were uttered in a tone of such scathing reproof 
that Flecker, all strung up though he was, could not but 
allow himself to be diverted for a moment from his 
murderous end. He knew he could show that, far from 
being uncontrolled, he had been acting for months 
with superb self-mastery. He did not remove his eyes 
from his victims, but he lowered the muzzle of his 
revolver slowly, first one inch and then a second. Then 
he puckered his nose. It was as though the unfairness 
of the epithet cut him to the heart. 

With each fresh indication of his readiness moment- 
arily to postpone action Mrs. Pierpoint’s grasp on the 
situation seemed to tighten. 

If she could make Flecker hold his hand for ten 
seconds, why not for twenty or even longer? A lot of 
sound reasoning could be compressed into a minute, or 
even half a minute. It wasn’t as though, after twenty- 
five years of married life, she hadn’t learnt how to cope 
with irrational people and talk them out of their tant- 
rums. 

And here she really showed discernment. With 
every moment that deferred his vengeance Flecker’s 
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desire to justify himself grew. He felt himself openly 
challenged by this white-faced woman who prated 
about lack of control but knew nothing about his pro- 
vocation. To himself, obsessed by a great wrong, his 
action was perfectly natural. He wanted every one to 
see how obvious and inevitable 1t was, and he knew 
that, given time, he could achieve this end. The three 
wretches upright in that odd attitude before him did 
not need to be told about his injuries, but Mrs. Pier- 
point was a fresh factor in the affair. Her arrival had 
created a new yearning in his breast — to carry her with 
him to the bitter end. More and more he felt that after 
the supreme moment there would be nobody left to 
proclaim his sufferings to the world. Before proceeding 
to the final act he had got to make this daring intruder 
his vindicator. His six-shooter made him absolute 
master of the situation. He could afford the luxury of 
a moment’s self-expression. 

‘Divine justice,’ he announced with something al- 
most approaching pomposity. “That woman there —’ 

‘Don’t call it divine!’ she called out, interrupting 
him. ‘Have you ever thought —?’ 

He shook his black head impatiently. “Don’t ask 
me to think of things!’ he cried with petulance. ‘If 
you hadn’t slept for five days you wouldn’t think of 
anything but putting an end to the whole business! 
Listen! These swine here —’ 

Again she cut in. ‘Not for five days!’ she echoed, 
feeling that he must be humoured at any cost. “That’s 
very bad! What have you taken for it?’ 

‘Everything!’ he snarled. ‘Listen, I tell you! I want 
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you to know that that woman over there was my wife.’ 
He shook his revolver in the direction of Milly. 

‘Was! exclaimed Mrs. Pierpoint. “You’ve divorced 
her, then, have you? Well, isn’t that enough? Why 
should you —’ 

“Divorced her! Heaven forbid! What should I gain 
by divorcing her?” | 

‘I quite agree with you,’ she cried. ‘I don’t approve 
of divorces at all. What God has joined together let no 
man put asunder. Nothing but death, you know.’ 

‘Exactly,’ said Flecker. ‘And that’s just my point. 
I am seeing to that!’ 

“Don’t talk like that, Mr. Flecker! That’s not divine 
justice! Has it ever struck you —?’ 

Flecker thrust his left hand against his ear to shut out 
the sound of Mrs. Pierpoint’s questionings. ‘Curse it! 
you women are all against me!’ he cried. ‘You take 
advantage of your sex. You won’t let me put my 
point!’ 

“You can put anything you like,’ she returned as one 
who is accustomed to be deferred to. ‘But first of all 
I want you to oblige me by putting your pistol down.’ 

‘If you say anything more, Mrs. Pierpoint,’ he 
retorted, ‘I shall want you to put up your hands like 
the others.’ | 

‘I hope you won’t, Mr. Flecker,’ returned the lady 
stoutly. “Ihe Commissioner would never allow it.’ 

“To hell with your Commissioner!’ cried Flecker 
blasphemously. ‘Up with your hands, my lady! Up 
with your hands, all four of youl’ Then, when all the 
eight hands were up, he burst out with despairing 
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bitterness, ‘Why are you all against me? Why do you 
all deny me justice?’ 

One would have thought that he was demanding a 
final answer. Mrs. Pierpoint’s hands were over her 
head, but she made one last effort to have her say. 
“You'll never persuade me’ — she began — and then her 
voice faded away suddenly in her throat. She had given 
of her best but it had been wasted. She knew herself 
now in the presence of a madman. 

‘I don’t want to persuade anyone sow!’ Flecker 
muttered. ‘All of you turn round, now!’ he went on in 
a voice that would take no denial. “Right round. Face 
the wall!’ 

They faced the wall, Mrs. Pierpoint now as 
obedient as the other three. Their arms were by this 
time wobbling unsteadily. 

‘Pray, all of you!’ the master of the situation called 
out. “Pray hard. And, whatever you do, don’t pray 
for me!’ 

Mrs. Pierpoint had strung up her weak body to the 
breaking-point. Now, at last, her spirit was bent, her 
will collapsed. She started praying. It was unthink- 
able to her that she herself should be fired at, but she 
felt that some one was going to be shot. She prayed 
for that person — fervently, feverishly, and it struck 
her as most inhuman of Flecker that he should not have 
given the poor doomed soul time to prepare to meet its 
Maker, for three seconds later there followed what, 
in that confined space, seemed a positively deafening 
report and the thud of a falling body. 

Just for a moment Mrs. Pierpoint couldn’t be sure 
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that it wasn’t the sound of her own body falling that 
she had heard, for when she came to herself she was 
indecorously prone on the filthy bamboo flooring with 
her head pressed tight against a corner of the juggler’s 
trick basket. She hadn’t fainted. She was dimly con- 
scious of things around her — of the acrid smell of gun- 
powder tickling her nostrils and making fainting out of 
the question — of the soft movement of feet that made 
the flooring under her sway like a ship at sea — of the 
possibility of the silence being broken by a second shot 
even nearer and louder than the first. The outrage and 
the indignity of it all crushed her and kept her down. 
She lay there motionless, hardly caring now how the 
terrible business was going to end. 

Then all at once she heard Mrs. Scarth’s voice and 
it came back to her how she had left that commanding 
lady in the hot sun behind her as she had come in at 
the door of the hut. She thought it most indiscreet of 
Mrs. Scarth to have ventured in at that moment and she 
wondered whether by coming in like that the poor 
woman might not draw Flecker’s next shot. In fact, 
lying there, she herself raised a hand in a confused but 
automatic way to protect herself in case Mrs. Scarth, 
whose voice sounded very close to her, should come 
crashing down upon her back after the bang that 
seemed bound to ring out. Next instant she felt her 
hand grasped firmly and some one was supporting her 
elbow and helping her to her feet. She heard Milly’s 
voice calling out ‘Look! she isn’t hurt!’ and she all at 
once came to the knowledge that she herself was the 
person whom everybody was fussing over. She sup- 
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ity it was because she was the Commissioner’s 
wife. 

As she was steadying herself on her feet she heard 
Mrs. Scarth exclaim, as it were in answer to a question 
(though she herself had heard no question put), ‘Not an 
accident. No. Deliberate, it was. I wasn’t a foot off 
him when he did it! The thing was right up to his head!’ 

She was still all dazed and, resting her arm on some 
one’s shoulder, she blindly took a step or two forward 
and trod unexpectedly on something round and yield- 
ing that was lying on the floor. It was somebody’s arm 
and she cried out ‘Oh, I deg your pardon!’ and looked 
again and saw that it was Flecker for whom all the time 
she had — or should have — been praying, for his state 
was such that if he was not past praying for, he was 
at any rate past apologizing to. 

She was surrounded by people who all looked almost 
as bloodless and shattered as Flecker himself. With 
Mrs. Scarth there and the others able to spread out a 
little and Flecker cumbering the floor with arms and legs 
outspread to their widest, the hut seemed full to over- 
flowing. Mrs. Scarth was just as white as anyone, but 
having seen more than anyone else, she had to find her 
tongue quickly so as to tell the others. ‘I knocked his 
elbow up!’ she said. ‘If he hadn’t shot himself with the 
thing, I declare he’ld have shot me. I was almost look- 
over his shoulder when he fired.’ 

She spoke as though she expected to hear expres- 
sions of sympathy, but that roomful of persons who had 
themselves been so much nearer being shot themselves 
weren't at the moment in the mood to voice their con- 
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dolences. They stood there gaping like reprieved 
criminals, hardly sure even yet of their deliverance. 

For once Mrs. Pierpoint found herself being ar- 
ranged for instead of making the arrangements herself. 
“You come along with me out of this,’ said Mrs. Scarth, 
shepherding her forward with a hand firmly under her 
elbow. ‘Don’t you bother about him. He brought it 
on himself. ... This way now. Stoop your head.... 
Come into the shade here. .. . If this were a Christian 
household I’ld get you a drop of whisky, but you'll have 
to wait now till I can get you to the house. ... Now, 
don’t you trouble about them that’s left behind in there. 
They can clean up their own mess! Brought it on 
themselves too, they have, fooling around with a 
married woman. I'll get Nabi Baksh to tell the police 
and call a bullock-cart. You sit down in the shade here 
and I’ll see if 1can— Listen! I can hear the motor horn. 
The Commissioner must be somewhere near. I'll see 
if I can get hold of him.’ 

By this time they were out in the open again, con- 
scious that Nabi Baksh and Abdul, reinforced by one 
or two neighbours, were still peering timorously round 
the corner of the shed in the direction of the scene of 
the tragedy. Looking past the Indians, Mrs. Pierpoint 
saw coming round the whitewashed boundary wall of 
a ruined pagoda a heavy, familiar figure in a big grey 
sun hat. 

She gave a little cry. “There’s my husband, Mrs. 
Scarth,’ she said. 


Inside the hut, after Mrs. Pierpoint and Mrs. Scarth 
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had gone, three pallid, awed figures faced each other 
over the form that lay stretched on the bamboo flooring. 
The two men were upright; Milly knelt by her hus- 
band’s body with her face white and curiously twisted. 
Her upper teeth, like rabbits’ teeth, had caught up a 
corner of her quivering lower lip. Not a word was 
uttered while Mrs. Scarth’s voice could be heard out- 
side issuing strident orders in Hindustani. When at 
last this sound had died away, McIntosh broke the 
silence, whispering huskily. 

‘I don’t believe her,’ he said. 

“Who? Mrs. Scarth?’ asked Tun Baw. 

“Yes. I don’t believe she really saw what he did.’ 

Tun Baw’s voice was as toneless as the illusionist’s. 
‘She must have seen! She was close up to him,’ he 
muttered. “She can’t have been mistaken! It looks as 
if he never meant to shoot us after all.’ 

‘Of course he didn’t mean to,’ declared Milly from 
where she crouched on the flooring. She lowered her 
eyes and cast a shuddering glance down at the head 
that was almost touching her knee. Above the black 
beard the mouth gaped alarmingly. From out of the 
swart hair near the right temple blood had begun 
trickling slowly on to the bamboo matting. Milly felt 
along the scalp with trembling fingers. 

‘She said she knocked his elbow up,’ McIntosh 
argued hoarsely. ‘It may have been pointed at me, 
though, for all that. She might easily have jerked it 
up against his head instead of knocking it away from 
it, as she thought. Look! Like this!’ He raised his 
right hand shoulder-high and with his left smote it 
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companions. 

Tun Baw shook his head. ‘I shouldn’t think that 
was possible,’ he said. 

“All very well for you to talk!’ grumbled McIntosh. 
“But it wasn’t you he was firing at!’ 

Milly, with her eyes downcast and her teeth still 
nibbling spasmodically at her under-lip, was presently 
heard to wail softly. ‘He must have been fond of me to 
have done it!’ 

‘Funny way of showing his fondness!’ observed 
McIntosh. ‘Anyhow, he was completely off his head. 
... Divine justice! Eh?’ 

‘I never wanted to make him mad — not if he was 
still fond of mel’ whimpered Milly. ‘I believe he 
wanted me to come back to him.’ 

‘Not a bit of it!’ cried McIntosh. “Didn’t you hear 
him say he wasn’t going to take you back?’ 

“That’s because he was off his head,’ Milly retorted. 
‘I expect it was the sight of you two with your silly 

-hands up that drove him to it. Besides, if he meant to 
shoot himself, he knew he couldn’t possibly take me 
back.’ 

‘Well, whatever it was, he has done for himself 
now, said McIntosh. ‘You can’t expect me to cry 
my eyes out, either! Don’t you worry, now, my 
girl. How many times have I heard you say you 
wished he was dead? Look here, are you coming along 
with me?” 

Milly covered her twitching face with her hands, 
‘No, Arthur, I’m not! Go away! Go away!’ she mur 
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mured from between her fingers that had fresh red 
stains on them. 

‘You’re not going with this Burman, anyway!’ 
declared Arthur fiercely. 

Milly suddenly exposed a white face all marked 
with scarlet splotches. ‘I suppose you'll be saying 
you're going to shoot me now!’ she sneered. Then she 
fixed the pair of them with a determined glance. ‘I’m 

not going with either of you!’ she informed them. 
~ “You're not going back to Wadeburn, are you?” 
cried the illusionist. 

“What are you talking about “back” to Wadeburn?” 
demanded Milly hotly. ‘No, I’m not going back to 
Mr. Wadeburn — though he wouldn’t have put up his 
hands likeyoutwo! No, I’m going to stop with Rupert.’ 

‘There’s nothing you can do for him. Can’t you 
see? Look at him. He’s dead.’ 

“Well, and if he is, I’m his widow!’ retorted Milly. 
‘I would sooner be his widow any day than one of your 
wives.... Yes, any day! Yes.... You twol... 
Standing there like a couple of stuck pigs with your 
hands up! ... He was more of a man than either of 
you, I'll swear!’ 

She glanced down, only to glance up again. “What’s 
more,’ she went on, ‘I don’t believe he #s dead! He’s 
breathing. I can hear him. Look! There’s a wound 
right down the side of his head, but the bullet has come 
out again. It has only scraped along, I believe.’ 

“Well, even if he recovers, he won’t be able to do 
any more mischief,’ Tun Baw informed them. ‘I’ve 
taken all the cartridges out of the revolver.’ 
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“He’s coming to,’ said Milly. ‘We must have him 
attended to.’ 

“Good God!’ cried McIntosh huskily. ‘You don’t 
want him back, surely!’ He smote upon his open palm 
with a clenched fist. “There! — Just when I thought 
everything was fixed up nicely for you and me to do 
the right thing!’ he exclaimed disgustedly. “Let him 
be, old girl, and come away with me. He would have 
shot me if he could, Leave him! Don’t you waste your 
time on him!’ 

Milly had scrambled to her feet and was shaking her 
gore-bedabbled hands in the illusionist’s face. ‘I’m not 
going to leave him!’ she shouted. “Don’t be a brute, 
Arthur! Of course he has got to be attended to. 
There’s been mischief enough done already. Go off 
and see if you can get a sicca gharry to take him to the 
hospital. ... Make yourselves useful, dol... Oh, 
youtwo!... Youtwo! ... Standing with your hands 
over your heads! ... Not attempting to save me or 
the other lady! ... I’m fed up with both of youl’ 
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Was would have refused to admit being 
unduly agitated about Milly’s safety, still, having 
kept Deborah in Yebyu to help him to look after the 
young woman, he felt that common decency demanded 
that he should take some prompt action to ascertain 
her whereabouts. Having swallowed a cup of tea, he 
walked to the railway station to despatch Deborah’s 
telegram to Mrs. Pierpoint and also to discover whether 
Milly by any chance had left for Mandalay by the 
early-morning mail. He purposely spent some time 
over his inquiries, so as to give Deborah ample time 
in the house alone, but it was only with negative in- 
formation that he returned. 

Coming up the steps of the bungalow, treading on 
air, he walked into the veranda and put his hat on the 
rail. Deborah looked up from the long arm-chair where 
she had been reading an illustrated paper. 

“You have been a time!’ she exclaimed in a way that 
gave him great pleasure, for it sounded as though she 
had wanted him back. 

He cast an eye that was more than approving over 
her. While he had been away she had washed and 
brushed and dressed and was more than ever a delight 
to look upon. It appeared that Chit Byan, by this time 
her most abject slave, had been ministering to her 
wants; had put a double shine on her riding boots, had 
specially pipeclayed her sopi and had placed all the 
soap and cleaning materials in the house at her dis- 
posal, 
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‘I don’t mind betting he showed you that French 
photograph,’ he said when he had been told. 

‘He did,’ she returned. ‘Rather sweet, isn’t it? Oh, 
he has been looking after me awfully well. He was 
quite upset when I refused to use your tooth-brush. 
Well now, what have you found out? Did she go to 
Mandalay by that early train?” 

‘No one could tell me for certain,’ he said. ‘If she 
did, she must have travelled third-class, for all they 
could tell me was that there were no firsts or seconds 
sold. I tell you what, though; I’ve heard about Flecker. 
He came back to the refreshment room after leaving 
us. He had something to eat there and then went off 
again. Old Catheravalu’s just as frightened of him as 
he can be. “‘He’s walking, walking, Sir, talking to 
himself just the same like a mad fellow!” he told me 
just now. They all know he’s not responsible for his 
actions. Oh, why didn’t I get hold of that revolver 
before he left!’ 

‘He has gone off to the Scarths’, I suppose,’ she 
said. 

‘He won’t find his wife there,’ he observed. 

‘I don’t suppose he will,” she went on. ‘But that’s 
where we ought to go ourselves to find out about 
things.’ She laid down her paper and half rose to her 
feet. ‘Are you ready to start, Mr. Wadeburn?’ she 
asked. 

He sank down into a chair near her, wiping his fore- 
head. “There’s no hurry,’ he informed her. He feasted 
his eyes on the guest he had barely got used to and 
tried to make her see how delighted he was to have her 
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there to himself — how little he desired to put an end 
to this phase of happy intimacy. . .. Ready to start? 
. .- Couldn’t she with her own eyes see that he longed 
to draw out to the utmost under his own roof the linked 
sweetness that was his by so extraordinary a stroke of 
luck. 

She did not see, or if she did she did not show it. 
She was outwardly all for movement and action. ‘Here, 
I say!’ said she. ‘I haven’t stopped on here just to lie 
in long arm-chairs and look at pictures. We ought to 
be out and about keeping an eye on Flecker.’ 

‘Flecker’s a pestilent beast!’ he returned. ‘I’m not 
going to let him spoil my day! I tell you there’s no 
hurry. He won't be able to do anything to his wife. I 
expect she’s safe in Mandalay by this time.’ 

‘If you really think that, I’ll trouble you to tell them 
to saddle Minthami for me,’ she said. ‘If she’s in 
Mandalay, there’s no need for me to stop on.’ 

‘Ah, but I don’t know for certain!’. he protested, a 
little alarmed by her threat. ‘She may be still in the 
place, for all I know. Confound the woman! She’s 
every bit as much of a nuisance as Flecker is!’ 

‘Oh, come!’ she reminded him. ‘You didn’t seem 
to think her a nuisance when Flecker wanted to get at 
her just now and you stood and struck an attitude in 
front of the purdah|’ 

‘I struck an attitude, did I?’ he laughed. ‘Oh, that 
was nothing!’ He snapped his fingers to show exactly 
how little his posturing had meant. ‘I should have done 
the same for anyone,’ he told her. He was very bold 
and assertive, for it looked to him suspiciously as 
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though she had raised this point merely for the pleasure 
of listening to his prompt disavowal. He went on 
quickly, determined to improve the occasion. ‘The 
only thing I wished when Flecker was fooling around 
with that six-shooter of his was that the person behind 
the purdah was some one a bit more worth putting up 
a fight for. Of course I never dreamt —’ 

The idea seemed to strike her as a rather novel one. 
‘Fancy!’ she murmured. ‘No, of course. How could 
you have known?’ 

He elaborated his point, with his eyes fixed on her 
face. ‘Do you know, Miss Pierpoint,’ he declared, ‘I 
think it was just as well that I didn’t realize who it was 
at the time. There might have been a bit of a business 
with Flecker if I had.’ 

Those eyes of his, fixed on her, seemed to be looking 
through her. His hands were tightly clenched on the 
arm of his chair. He was back again in imagination 
striking an attitude in front of the purdah.... If he 
had only known then who was behind it, it was not 
mere attitudes that he would have struck! He wouldn’t 
then have carried on in the same milk-and-watery way 
as he had! 

One could have imagined from the way in which she | 
sat and blinked that she was enjoying just as much as 
he did the mental picture of the bit of a business with 
Flecker that might in those circumstances have arisen. 
She was silent for a while, giving her fancy rein. Then 
she seemed to come to herself and her mouth tightened 
in self-reproof. ‘I dare say,’ she said, in a business-like 
voice. “But look here, all this time we're wasting 
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recious moments. When will you be ready to start 
For the Scarths’?”’ 

This brought him to earth again. He ran his hand 
over his chin. ‘Give me time for a shave and a wash,’ 
he said, and rose with wry-faced reluctance to his 
feet. 

‘I’ll give you half an hour,’ she told him. 

This was twenty minutes more than he had ex- 
pected and he was duly grateful. ‘If I’m not ready by 
then —’ he began tentatively. 

‘If you’re not ready by then, I shall ride back to 
Mezali ek dum,’ she said, but not so confidently this 
time. 

He was quick to notice the difference. ‘No, you 
don’t!’ he returned, feeling suddenly reckless. ‘You’ve 
had quite enough ine I’m going to send my syce 
back with your pony.’ He took a step or two towards 
his bedroom and pulled up with a puzzled laugh. 
‘Upon my word, Miss Pierpoint,’ he said, ‘I can’t get 
over your bothering to come in on horseback all that 
way — at night too —just for the sake of —’ 

She caught him up quickly. ‘Ah, don’t imagine it 
was all for your sake,’ she exclaimed. 

‘My sakel’ he echoed. ‘Me! but I wasn’t in any 
danger! I meant for the sake of that Flecker woman.’ 

“Well, it was for the Flecker woman,’ she returned. 
Then she went on to make a delightful admission. 
‘But it was for you too, of course,’ she said, after which 
she picked up the picture paper again and prepared to be 
engrossed in its contents. A moment later, as he did not 
move, she lifted her face again. ‘And if I did worry,’ 
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she continued, flushing defiantly, ‘it was natural 
enough. [ didn’t know what silly thing you might 
not be up tol’ | 

He might have retorted that he had never accused 
her of worrying, but, like a wise man, he kept his peace, 
starting to move towards his bedroom, gloating over 
the thought that it was a matter of course that she 
should have worried about him. He was quite content 
to leave it at that. With his eyes still fixed upon the 
head she had bowed again over her paper, he groped 
for the purdah that was about to fall in separating folds 
between them. Frankly, he hated letting her out of 
his sight. He had a horrid feeling that she might take 
the opportunity, the moment his back was turned, 
of slipping away and cantering off on Minthami. He 
couldn't have stood shat! 

He got himself by slow degrees finally out of her 

resence. She never looked up from her reading... . 
As he stood opposite his dressing-table he found him- 
self wondering helplessly whether his rapt face was 
really as sheepishly fatuous as his mirror proclaimed it 
to be... . Was it ata thing like this that she had been 
looking all the time? No wonder she had been so ready 
to turn her eyes away from it to the paper!... He 
hastened to cover up the ignoble features with a mask 
of soapsuds. 

He had actually had nothing to do with the arrange- 
ment by which breakfast was borne in at the precise 
moment when he emerged, washed and shaved, from 
his bedroom. It was part of the daily ritual of the 
establishment, but he made what capital he could out 
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of the coincidence and prevailed on her to defer their 
errand of mercy until they had had their meal. 

“Now that I’ve had a preliminary look round there 
won't be so much for us to do,’ he explained, pushing 
her and her chair firmly in against the table as she took 
her seat, just as though he were afraid she was going 
to change her mind at the last moment and insist on 
starting out without any food inside her. When he had 
got her fairly imprisoned, standing upright behind her, 
he condescended to show a little more of his hand. 
‘Besides,’ he continued, ‘I want to make the most of 
the morning. You know, I’m having a grand time 
here.’ 

She smiled broadly. His last words brought a phrase 
back from the past to her. ‘You seem to have a queer 
idea of a grand time,’ she told him, looking round over 
her shoulder. ‘One would think you rather enjoyed 
receiving visitors who wanted to take a revolver to 
you! Do you remember what you said the other day 
about having had a grand time in Mezali? Upon my 
word, no one would ever have thought it. You didn’t 
seem in the least —’ 

He refused to dwell on a past that seemed, in the 
light of the new sun that had risen, to have been so 
meagre and grey and featureless. He had come into 
his kingdom since then. ‘Ah, but this 1s a grander 
time!’ he declared. ‘I’ve got you all to myself. There’s 
a lot I want to tell you!’ 

His own new-born audacity and the easy laugh with 
which she accepted his definition amazed him. They 
sat down opposite each other, only the width of the 
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tablecloth between them, and he began to wonder 
whether it wasn’t all too good to be true. He couldn’t 
think of it as the same table as the one at which he had 
sat a week before and maundered in a hot and futile 
way about Milly. Even if it were the same table, it 
wasn't the same couple sitting at it, though when 
exactly he and she had changed into what each had now 
become to the other, he could not for the life of him 
have told you. 

_ What he actually had to tell her at breakfast did not 
amount in his judgment to very much; what she had 
to tell him was a good deal more worth while. She 
asked particulars about the photographs in the room 
and displayed a good deal Bs interest in the snapshot 
of his mother, to whom, it appeared, he wrote, like a 
dutiful son, every mail. She seemed much struck by 
the fact that the lady in question had called her son 
Christopher not because it was a family name but 
simply and solely because the first St. Christopher had 
been a ferryman and in the habit of wading burns. 
Incidentally she wished she herself had been a better 
correspondent. They got on to their respective god- 
children again. It may not have been very sd rh 
but it was very or and took one refreshingly 
away from the land of exile. She insisted on his telling 
her the name of the county he had represented at 
cricket and thrilled him by the intelligence of the 
questions she put as to the pace of his bowling and the 
relative merits of grass and coconut-matting pitches. 
While on the subject of games she suddenly asked him 
if he played Rugby football. 
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‘I used to a bit,’ he replied. 

She gave a little laugh. ‘I thought so,’ she said. 
“It felt like it when you charged back at me through 
the purdah this morning.’ 

He was very penitent. ‘I say! Did I hurt you?’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I’m awfully sorry!’ 

‘Oh, I’m fairly tough,’ she informed him. ‘I’ve 
played hockey a little myself at home.’ 

“My word! I am sorry!’ he protested again. ‘I am 
a clumsy beast!’ 

“You sent me half across the room,’ she said, and 
then, when she had plunged him into the most abject 
penitence, she went on, with as much unconcern as 
though she had been describing the feelings of a third 
person. ‘I simply loved it!’ 

' He began to feel hot and happy. “Loved it!’ he 
echoed, so as to hear her say it again. 

‘Yes,’ she assured him. ‘It’s rather nice, you see, to 
fee] that some one is desperately keen on protecting 
ene.’ 

He tried to recover his feelings, looking down at his 
plate. “That’s funny!’ he murmured at last. ‘I shouldn’t 
have thought you ever wanted people to protect you.’ 

“Whatever made you think that?’ she demanded, and 
when he did not reply, she went on reprovingly, ‘It’s 
a great mistake to go too much by appearances.’ 

He seemed to be pondering the implications of this 
last injunction. “We may be coming across Flecker 
again during the course of the day,’ he declared, as 
though still hoping for the best. 

She seemed rather amused at the tone of his voice, 
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“You don’t think I shall need to be protected from him, 
do you?” she inquired. 

Ym afraid not,’ he was forced to admit. 

She seemed all at once to think that the conversation 
was developing into sloppiness. “Well, anyhow we had 
better make some kind of effort to get on to him,’ she 
observed briskly. “We've wasted a fearful lot of time 
already — what with breakfast and everything.’ 

‘Oh, don’t say the time has been wasted!’ he adjured 
her as he rose to his feet. : 


Once out of the house, they should, of course, have 
gone straight to the Scarths’, but as they were walking 
out of the compound gate he bethought him of a mixed 
train that was due about that hour. There was the 
possibility of either Flecker or Milly quitting Yebyu 
by it, and Deborah fell in with her companion’s sug- 
gestion that they should go themselves to the station 
to find out for certain. Together they strolled in the 
sultry glare, he for the most part engrossed in what was 
after all a most unimportant matter compared with all 
the serious things that were afoot, namely the exquisite 
way in which the shadow from her hat-brim followed 
the curve round the contour of her tantalizing cheek. 
He was far too bemused to pay any attention to dis- 
tant sounds and entirely missed a far-off throbbing note 
that at a more vigilant moment he would have recog- 
nized as the hoot of a motor-car a mile or so away 
— behind him. 

It was not till they came within sight of the station 
that they discovered that they should have started ten 
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minutes earlier. The mixed train had already arrived, 
and from a distance they were able to see a crowd of 
passengers streaming out from the long, low station 
building with its brown roof picked out with white. 
Wadeburn halted in his tracks. “We’re too late for 
the train, I’m afraid,’ he said. Then he raised a finger 
to point. ‘Miss Pierpoint,’ he said, ‘is that a European 
standing out there in the station yard alongside of those 
Burmans? I mean the man talking to a fellow in a red 


agri.’ 

"Yes? she said. ‘A man in a grey suit. That’s not 
Mr. Flecker, though.’ 

‘No, I'll tell you who it may be. McIntosh was due 
to come about now. I shouldn’t be surprised if it were 
he.’ 

“That’s quite possible,’ she said. “We had better go 
and tell him about Flecker.’ 

It was as they took their first step towards the station 
that a fresh sound struck upon their ears —the hoot 
of a motor-car — now comparatively close. They both 
halted, turned about in the direction from which they 
had just come and stared at each other with whimsical 
dismay on their features. 

*That’s Bruce’s car!’ cried Wadeburn. “There’s no 
one else’s it can bel’ He mentally consigned his 
superior officer to perdition. ‘Now what the deuce is 
he up to here?’ he demanded. 

‘He may have come to fetch me back to Mezali,’ 
Deborah hazarded. ‘Mother must have got my wire 
some time ago. I expect she’s in a state about me.’ 

“Well, you can’t go back with him!’ he protested. 
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‘He’s a nuisance, Bruce is! We can’t run around and 
dance attendance on him. We've got our job to do. 
There’s McIntosh there. It’s most important that he 
should be told about Flecker without a moment’s 
delay. It’s practically a matter of life and death. Come 
along, Miss Pierpoint!’ 

He led her straight away from the sound of that 
peremptory hooting. It soon appeared, however, that 
the warning of McIntosh would be more of an under- 
taking than they had expected. He had vanished from 
the station yard when they got there and no one could 
tell them which of the many tracks that led away from 
the station he had taken. The only thing that was clear 
was that he had not gone in the direction either of the 
Scarths’ house or the District bungalow. 

“We had better go back and see who that is in the 
car,’ said Deborah. | 

‘If we go back Bruce will be wanting to whip you 
straight off to Mezali,’ her companion grumbled. 

‘I’m not going till McIntosh has been warned,’ she 
declared. “We can make use of his car, don’t you see? 
In it we shall be able to run our man to earth in no 
time.’ 

There was something in this, and Wadeburn al- 
lowed himself to be led back to the bungalow, where 
they found no motor but a breathless Chit Byan barely 
recovered yet from his tremendous interview with the 
Commissioner and Mrs. Pierpoint. 

Wadeburn listened to the peon’s account of the 
affair with little ripples of concern on his forehead. 
Here was a new—a plaguy development. Whatever 
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else her parents’ arrival signified, it meant a swift 
termination of Deborah’s stay in Yebyu. Bruce might 
have been cajoled or talked round. Mrs. Pierpoint 
was an altogether different proposition. The young 
man glanced in dumb dismay at his companion, wait- 
ing for a lead from her. 

Her chin was out in the most charming way. Her 
little foot, in its riding-boot, tapped the ground. ‘I’m 
not going back till McIntosh has been warned!’ she 
said a second time. ‘They’ll just have to wait!’ 

‘Of course they'll have to wait,’ he agreed slavishly. 
A moment later, however, he added quickly, ‘I say, 
they'll have to be told first, though!’ He had suddenly 
found he couldn’t bear the thought of Miss Pierpoint’s 

arents waiting on in ignorance in a neighbourhood 
infested by a distraught maniac armed to the teeth. 
It wouldn’t do! Not to put them immediately on their 
guard didn’t, somehow, seem dutiful. The young man 
was astounded to think what objects of solicitude the 
revered couple had all at once become. He turned 
sharply towards the gate of the compound. ‘After all, 
Mclniosh is a detail,’ he cried. ‘But we don’t want 
Flecker fooling around with your father and mother!’ 

“Where does your man say they’ve gone to?” she 
asked. 

“To the Scarths’,’ he replied. “We must follow them 
there!’ 

And—as they should have done long before —to 
the Scarths’ the young people hurried. Here yet once 
again, however, fate ordained that they should arrive 
too late. There was not even a servant on the premises. 
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No one answered their calls. Crossing the dried-up 
compound, where a few bedraggled marigolds braved 
the February sun, they peered into the small shadeless 
veranda. It was empty. Lying on one of the chairs, 
however, beside a long tumbler, was an object which 
Deborah recognized and pointed to. 

‘I do declare, that’s mother’s fan there,’ she said. 
‘I could recognize it anywhere. She must have been 
here. She has been having a lime squash or something. 
She may be coming back. We might wait here a few 
minutes.’ 

They waited in the Scarths’ veranda and the minutes 
had grown to more than a few before it finally came 
home to them that they were wasting valuable time 
and ought by rights to be on the move again. From the 
Scarths’ they went to the subdivisional office, where 
they learnt that the Commissioner had been round 
making vain inquiries and had gone on to some 
unknown destination. From time to time truculent 
elusive horn-blasts in the distance spurred them to 
further efforts in this absurd game of hide and seek, 
but it was not till they had been through the bazaar 
and were on their way a second time to the railway 
station that they fairly struck the scent. To reach the 
station they had to pass the railway hospital and here, 
in the compound which when they had skirted it half 
an hour earlier was empty, there were tokens which 
made Wadeburn cry out hopefully. ‘Now what’s up 
here?’ A bullock-cart was creaking noisily out of the 
compound gate, a string of small Burman children 
were peering intently through the bamboo fencing and 
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in the front veranda of the building and at the foot 
of the steps leading up into it stood groups of white- 
jacketed residents brought together by a common 
interest. 

‘It looks as though a patient had just been fetched 
here,’ said Deborah. “Anaccident, perhaps. . .. I say, 
Mr. Wadeburn, do you think while we’ve been shikar- 
ing Aone Flecker can have got hold of the conjurer 
man?’ 

Wadeburn whistled softly. ‘Yes, or his wife. By 
Jove, I shouldn’t be surprised if he has!’ 

They turned their steps towards the hospital. It 
was soon apparent that if any casualty case had come 
for admission it was not McIntosh, for his drab figure 
was soon to be descried standing in one of the groups 
that had clustered at the foot of the steps. His long 
unshaven face, deathly white where it was not a dingy 
blue black, showed that he had been through a try- 
ing time. With him stood Mrs. Scarth, dressed with 
unexpected modishness and using her hands with some 
effect, and a Burman in clothes of the country who 
turned on the astounded new-comers Tun Baw’s fea- 
tures chastened by some terrible experience to a pasty 
yellow. 

“Whatever has happened?’ demanded Wadeburn as 
he came close. 

It was Mrs. Scarth who replied, nodding signifi- 
cantly towards the hospital building. ‘He’s up there, 
in the European ward,’ said she. 

“Who? Flecker?’ he asked. 

‘That’s right,’ said she. Her eyes, which gave 
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Wadeburn the odd impression of having only recently 
resumed their normal size, suddenly opened to their 
widest. She made a graphic gesture with her right 
hand. ‘Shot himself!’ she cried and withdrew her 
knuckles from her forehead with her eyes on the young 
man. 7 

“Is he dead?” asked Deborah. 

“He would have been if I hadn’t knocked his hand 
away, declared Mrs. Scarth. ‘There’s a wound right 
down the side of his head. The hospital assistant has 
been looking at it. Close up against his temple — the 
muzzle was — when | knocked it up. It was the merest 
chance it didn’t glance off and hit me!’ 

Wadeburn looked round the collected groups as 
though in search of some one. “Where’s Mrs. Flecker?” 
he asked. 

‘She’s upstairs, too,’ said McIntosh, speaking for the 
first time. 

Wadeburn gave a little gasp. The worst had, 
then, happened, after all! “Did he shoot her first?” he 
asked. 

‘No! No! She’s all right!’ came a chorus from all 
three, and McIntosh added, as though it were a matter 
of course, ‘She’s tag up with him.’ 

‘Sitting up with Flecker!’ echoed Wadeburn, 
amazed. And yet, astonishing as the announcement 
was, it wasn’t any more astonishing than the other facts 
he had just been made cognizant of — that Flecker had 
turned his revolver on himself instead of on McIntosh 
or Milly — that Mrs. Scarth, here, at this hour of the 
day, in her powder-blue, should have been on the spot 
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at the right moment; ready and able to deflect the 
suicide’s bullet —that Tun Baw should have chosen 
to attire himself for the occasion in loin cloth and 
headkerchief. 

It was the sight of the last-named that made Wade- 
burn a moment later speak again. “What the deuce 
are SP doing here, Tun Baw?’ he asked. 

un Baw, who could not keep his hands still, 
thought it a sufficient reply to cry out, ‘He very nearly 
shot me!’ So much had gone over the stout Burman’s 
black head that he seemed to have forgotten that he 
was dressed in a fashion that was bound to excite 
comment. ‘He had us all with our hands up!’ he 
went on plaintively, as though that outrageous inflic- 
tion in itself more than accounted for his being where 
he was, and in any turn-out it suited him to appear 
in. ‘I can’t think why he didn’t shoot us all first,’ 
he proceeded to declare. “Are you sure he wasn’t 
aiming at us, Mrs. Scarth?’ 

‘I won’t swear to anything,’ said Mrs. Scarth. 
“All I can tell you is that when I joggled his elbow he 
had his pistol right up to his head. 

“Was Mrs. Flecker there when he did it?” Wadeburn 
inquired. 

“Yes, we were all there — four of us — in Nabi Baksh’s 
house,’ said Tun Baw. 

“How long has she been up with him?’ asked 
Wadeburn. 

‘Ever since he was brought in,’ returned MclIn- 
tosh. ‘She won’t let any of us come near her. She 
turned us all out,’ and Mrs. Scarth added: 
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‘I dare say she’ll see you, though, Mr. Wadeburn. She 
said something about wanting to speak to you as soon as 
ssible.’ 

Something made Wadeburn turn towards Deborah 
with his eyebrows raised. It had become her place to 
say whether he should go or no. She nodded under- 
standingly back at him. “Go up and see her — now,’ 
she directed, and with her sanction Wadeburn went 
with long strides up the steps of the hospital. 

As the sound of his coming made itself heard on the 
veranda boards a purdah was pulled back and Milly 
stepped out. She had a roll oF lint in her hand and 
two small smears of dried blood, one on the back of 
her hand and one on her cheek, almost exactly where 
her boil had been when Wadeburn first saw her. 

She tip-toed across the veranda— which was now 
empty —and cast a quick glance over the rail at the 
groups waiting below. Then she stepped back and 
addressed the young man. ‘I wanted to have a word 
with you, Mr. Wadeburn,’ she said. ‘Will you tell 
those men to go away. It’s no use their waiting.’ 

‘I'll tell them when I go down again,’ he said. He 
looked her up and down curiously. ‘How’s your hus- 
band getting on?’ he asked. 

‘He has got a nasty wound all along his head,’ she 
said. “The hospital assistant has fixed him up, though. 
He’s just conscious. . .. Don’t speak too loud, Mr. 
Wadeburn. I don’t want to disturb him.’ 

She lowered her own voice almost to a whisper. “Do 
you think Mrs. Scarth really saw? Don’t you think it 
extraordinary that he should have wanted to shoot Aim-~ 
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self?” she demanded, with white lips parted and eye- 
brows raised. “You never expected shat, did you?’ 

“Never! Never! Most extraordinary!’ he assured 
her. With his eyes on the floor he tried to picture the 
scene — the waiting victims — the raised muzzle — Mrs. 
Scarth’s sudden intervention. ... After a pause he 
looked up at her again. ‘You've got a little blood on 
your face,’ he said quickly and then added, “Whatever 
are you going to do now, Mrs. Flecker?’ 

Her hand went up to her cheek. ‘Well,’ she said, 
as she began rubbing, ‘I was going to ask you.’ 

“What you're to do? .. . Me?” 

“Yes. After all you’re the only person who has had 
a proper talk with him since he came here... Last 
night, you know.... I couldn’t hear more than 
scraps of what he was saying that time, but after he 
had gone you told me something about his wanting 
to meet me to talk things over.’ Her little eyebrows 
went up and down nervously. “Look here, Mr. Wade- 
burn,’ she went on, ‘he couldn’t have been very angry 
with me, could he? .. . tohave done that, I mean. ... 
Not as angry as we thought. ... I suppose he didn’t 
say anything about taking me back —that time, did 
he? .. . I suppose not.’ 

She watched him shake his head, then she took u 
her tale again. ‘It’s a nasty wound,’ she murmured. 
“But he may live, you know ... Herecognized me just 
now. He said, “Hullo Nippy, you little devil!” or it 
sounded like that. . .. He always used to call me Nippy 
when he was in a good temper... . . Fancy his saying 
that! lt was quite like old times! Do you think he 
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can possibly have forgotten everything that has ha 
pened. ... Brain, you know. . .. One does hear of it, 
sometimes.” 

She waited, nibbling frantically at her lower lip, 
for him to speak and when he did nothing to hele 
her out, she brought out another question. ‘I say, 
Mr. Wadeburn, what happens if he does die and I’m 
back again living with him? Shall I get anything?’ 

He screwed his mouth dubiously to one side. ‘I 
expect that would depend upon what kind of will he 
had made,’ he said. 

‘Do you think he has made a will?’ 

‘Probably.’ 

‘And left me out of it?’ 

‘I shouldn’t be surprised,’ he replied, shifting 
hither and thither on his feet. He felt awkward and 
miserable. He wanted to get away. He began won- 
dering whether he wouldn’t find Deborah gone on his 
return to the bottom of the stairs. ‘Of course he can 
always alter his will,’ he observed for Mailly’s infor- 
mation. 

‘Ah, but suppose he doesn’t live,’ she argued. 
‘Supposing he dies and I find he has left everything to 
some one else! ... Don’t go away, Mr. Wadeburn! 
l’ve got nobody to give me advice but you! You see 
what I mean, don’t you? One has got to think of these 
things. After all we were married pucca and I did 
live with him and put up with him for nearly a year. 
It doesn’t seem fair that I shouldn’t get anything for 
all that! ... Stop a moment, Mr. Wadeburn, dol 
You're always wanting to get rid of me! Those men 
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below can wait. ... Listen. He could have divorced 
me if he had wanted to, couldn’t he? It shows he must 
have been a bit fond of me not to have done it... . He 
must always have hoped.... And then, when he 
thought there was no chance... You see I want to 
do the right thing. . .. Do you think I had better 
go back to him?’ 

She brought her white little face, with its smudge 
of dried blood on it, close to his in pitiful yearning 
appeal and all of a sudden he began to wonder whether 
he hadn’t been called up into the veranda to settle, 
before it was too late, a very vital question. Poor 
scheming flaxen Milly was there, outside the ward 
where her husband lay stricken, faced with alterna- 
tives, and her companion couldn’t blind himself to 
the fact that in her limited outlook he himself figured 
as one of them. Indeed, if she were dismissing the 
two men below and were not returning to her lawful 
husband, whom else —it might be asked — was there 
for her to fall back upon? Milly, in all ingenuousness, 
was clearly making a final effort to find out how her 
third alternative appealed to him! 

He determined forthwith to leave her in no-doubt 
upon the matter. ‘If you possibly can, chuck those 
others and go back and live with him,’ he muttered, 
looking her straight between the eyes. 

“You don’t think there’s anything else for me to do?’ 
she asked. 

‘No, I don’t,’ he replied without any equivocation. 

She took this message, with all its ‘eaplicanions, in 
& spirit of full understanding. She gulped once or 
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twice and then with the back of her hand she rubbed 
at the dried patch on her cheek. “You always were a 
bit frightened of me,’ she whispered reflectively, after 
which, letting her hands fall with a gesture of complete 
resignation, she went on in an entirely matter-of-fact 
tone. ‘If he should have forgotten everything in 
between, he oughtn’t to be so difficult to live with. ... 
Yes, I might do worse. ... He’ll have had a lesson, 
anyway. ... Like everybody else. ... Easy to start 
fresh.’ She was speaking to herself in the presence of 
one who had all at once become a negligible quantity 
— who might stand there and listen to everything, for 
all she cared. ‘If I could get him to shave that beard 
off,’ she mused, ‘I do believe I could get on quite 
well with him.’ At the words her hand strayed up to 
her chin and she again started on the blood patch 
without taking any notice of her companion. 

It was not till after quite a long silence that she 
came to herself again. Then she took half a dozen 
steps forward to peer into the compound, after which 
she faced round sharply on Wadeburn, giving him 
the impression of having just discovered down at the 
foot of the steps something to account for the heart- 
lessness of his last utterance. For an instant her nose 
wrinkled shrewishly. ‘It looks as if Miss Pierpoint 
were waiting for you below,’ she said. ‘Don’t keep her 
waiting standing there in the sun. And don’t forget 
to tell those men to go away — for the present, anyway.’ 

Now that she had said her say and heard him say 
his she seemed as anxious to get rid of him as she had 
just been to detain him. He was only too glad to 
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hurry down the steps and leave her to her wifely 
duties. Up there in the veranda he had a feeling that 
was almost uncanny. 

There was no need for him to send the two suitors 
about their business — even temporarily. By the time 
he reached the bottom of the steps McIntosh, Tun 
Baw and Mrs. Scarth had all gone their own ways. 
If, in a dim way, he was aware of their absence, he was 
grateful for it. All that he had eyes for was the figure 
that stood sturdily in brown riding-boots where the 
other three had clustered. He made straight for 
it. ‘It was awfully good of you to wait for me,’ he 
said. 

She did not seem in the least anxious to hear what 
Milly had called him up to speak to him about. ‘Did 
you know that mother was there when Mr. Flecker 
shot himself?’ she asked with eyebrows raised. 

‘Mrs. Pierpoint! Good Heavens, no!’ he cried, dis- 
mayed. “However did she get there?’ 

‘She followed him to the house with Mrs. Scarth, 
to find out from him where I was. Mrs. Scarth has 
been telling me all about it.’ 

“You don’t say so! She’s all right, 1s she?’ 

“Well, a bit shaken apparently, poor old dear.’ 

‘No wonder! Where is she now? 

‘They tell me she has gone to your house with 
father. We shall probably find them waiting there.’ 

‘Good! I shall be able to give them tiffin,’ said he. 
‘Let’s get off as soon as possible.’ A little later, when 
they had set themselves in motion, side by side, he 
exclaimed, ‘Upon my word, Miss Pierpoint, it was 
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awfully good of you to wait for me when you must 
have been worrying about your mother!’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’ she assured him. ‘As a matter 
of fact, I wouldn’t have gone without you for worlds.’ 
She gave a little laugh. “Talking about protection,’ 
said she, ‘I need yours now!’ | 

He was amused at this in a kind of breathless 
unsteady way. ‘I say, do you think we’re going to 
catch it?’ he asked. | 

‘Flecker made her hold her hands up like the rest 
of them, poor old darling!’ said she. ‘And it all came 
from her trying to find out where I was.’ 

‘I say! I say!’ he cried, trying to feel as dutiful as 
he could. He loved to see the way in which her mouth 
was working. 

“Well,’ she went on, ‘let’s hope these other excite- 
ments will have diverted attention a little from my 
misdoings.’ 

‘Can I divert attention on myself?’ he asked. ‘Is 
there anything I can do? I should like to be able to 
say something striking—very striking. I will—if 
you'll let me.’ 

‘She has heard too many striking things already 
to-day,’ she returned. ‘No, you’ve just got to be there 
and bear me out —stick up for me and all that.’ 

‘Stick up for you! I shall tell them you saved me 
from being shot!’ he declared fervently. 

‘Mother has been so near being shot herself that 
that won’t affect her so much as it otherwise might. 
Besides, it’s not true. It was you that saved me.’ 

_ “Well, we can work the incident for what it’s worth, 
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anyway, he said. They walked for some twenty 
paces in silence after this. Then he began speaking 
again laboriously. : 

‘Not that I shall have much chance of saying any- 
thing to your mother,’ he said. ‘I expect she'll be 
wanting to take you off to Mezali without a word. 
That'll be the devil, you know! Still I can bear even 
that if you'll let me say something —’ 

‘Something to mother?’ she asked, for he had stopped 
and seemed to be searching for words. 

‘No, no! To you— now. . Something - something 
important. I’ve been wanting to say it all day.’ 

Her chin went out. She kept her eyes fixed ahead 
of her. ‘I don’t want you to say it,’ she said. ‘Not 
now, at any rate.’ Then, as she walked, she came 
closer to him — close enough to be able to lay a hand 
quietly on his arm. ‘I think, you know, we've had 
excitement enough already for one day,’ she said. 
“Look! You’re shaking all over!’ 

‘I don’t mind shaking if you mean I may say it 
later,’ was all he said at the moment, though after a 
pause he added, ‘It might not be good for Mrs. Pier- 
point, of course, but then, you see, we needn’t tell 
her.’ | 

Her reply to this put him to shame; it sounded so 
extraordinarily sane and strong and sensible. “Look 
here,’ she said, ‘I may have saved your life and you 
may have saved mine. We shall never know. In any 
case we mustn’t let all that has happened to-day distort 
our judgment.’ 

“No, of course we mustn’t,’ he agreed, knowing that 
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nothing could be more balanced than his judgment, 
but lost in admiration of the aptness of her terms. 

“We're a bit excited,’ she went on in her deepest 
boy’s voice. ‘No wonder, too. We've been through a 
bit, you and I, but the result is we’re— we’re over- 
strung — we're carried away. We can’t look at things 
in their proper perspective. Wait and see what you 
think of it three days hence.’ 

‘I shall think exactly the same three days hence,’ 
he assured her. ‘It isn’t only what’s happened to-day. 
However, I quite see your point. Of course as you 
want me to, I'll wait. Only make it as short a time 
as possible.’ 

I shall think the same, too,’ she declared huskily, 
and he was left with the comforting conviction that 
it was really her mother’s feelings that she had been 
thinking of most. 

They left it at that and continued to step forward, 
shoulder to shoulder under the burning sun through 
the alleyways of the little railway town which seemed 
to be still throbbing after the unwonted thrills of that 
February morning. Provided they could take up the 
matter again, he, at any rate, had no objection to their 
own wonderful affair being for the moment over- 
shadowed by more clamorous happenings. 
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SS” had spoken about three days hence, and that 
was the limit he had hoped for, but in the end 
he had to wait twice that time, possessing his soul in 
the interval with what patience he could command. 
Hard work was the only outlet for his feelings, for 
she had told him not to write to her and he had had 
to obey. At the end of a strenuous week his probation 
period ended, his summons came and he went over 
to report progress to the Commissioner and drink tea 
in the cool veranda of the Pierpoints’ house. | 

He was not altogether happy while the tea-drink 
ing lasted. Deborah was there, dark-eyed and firm- 
mouthed and worshipful, but he found it impossible 
in the presence of her parents quite to recapture 
that touch of happy confidence which had transfigured 
his last talk with her. He was as sure of himself as 
ever, but, as he stole his furtive glances at her, he 
wasn’t so absolutely — so recklessly — sure of her. Had 
she really understood what he was driving at with his 
futile incoherencies? Was she actually still of the same 
mind? So long as pale Mrs. Pierpoint was there, 
presiding over the tea-cups, holding the conversa- 
tional helm and in her insistent way expecting him 
to look at her, he couldn’t find satisfactory answers 
to these tormenting questions. 

When he had seen her last, being helped into the 
motor-car in his compound, Deborah’s mother had 
been in a state bordering on collapse, though, believe 


me, it was loss of dignity, not bodily peril, that had 
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prostrated her. Even now she looked as though she 
would be shattered like egg-shell china at the slightest 
jar, but she I duckies her indomitable way neverthe- 
less. She had recovered spirit and self-esteem and, 
having softened the outlines of a most humiliating 
experience with a cloud of consolatory assumptions, 
was able to discuss it with more or less equanimity. 

She had elected to pour out and was settled in a 
long arm-chair beside the tea-tray, her fan and scent- 
bottle within easy reach. Her delicate face, pallid, 
with resolute lines on it, just showed over the top of 
the tea-cosy, which she lifted with a not over-steady 
hand. 

‘So that unfortunate man has really taken his wife 
back again?’ she said to her visitor. ‘I’m very glad 
to hear it. I think I can say it was a good deal my 
doing, you know.’ 

Wadeburn’s reply was non-commital and not very 
enthusiastic. ‘Well, I suppose we can say he has taken 
her back,’ he said. ‘He has let her look after him for 
a week at any rate. He has even let her carry him 
off to Rangoon. They left yesterday. I saw them off 
at the station. Oh, she’s doing her best.’ 

‘Fle has been allowed to go, has he? And nota 
thing done to him! It’s amazing! Was he really fit to 
travel?’ 

‘I doubt it. However, he was desperately keen on 
getting away.’ 

‘I’m not surprised.’ Mrs. Pierpoint reached for the 
tea-pot. Her tongue moved quietly but untiringly. 
‘I think I can say it was my doing that they came to- 
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eaves again,’ ste declared. ‘I argued with the poor 
ellow before he tried to take his own life — if he really 

did try to take it! I urged him then to take her back. 
He wouldn’t hear of it at the time, but I had dropped 
the seed, so to speak, and I can see my words bore 
fruit in the end. One never knows how a chance 
remark may influence a life.’ 

With her small white Dresden shepherdess hand she 
lifted a tea-cup and set it gently down. ‘I told him 
what I thought about divorce,’ she went on. ‘“Death’s 
the only thing that ought ever to part you,” I said, and 
I’m convinced it was that that made him first think 
of shooting himself instead of us—as he had meant 
to do. Oh, I argued with him! I felt there was no- 
thing I would not do to humour him. I actually put 
my hands up—yes I did! I would have done a great 
deal more to show him how unreasonable he was. I 
don’t mind the indignity of it when I remember what ' 
I brought about. ... What do you think of it all, 
Mr. Wadeburn? She’s doing her best, you say. They 
oe happy together, did they? Will it last, do you 
think?’ 

“Wadeburn pursed his lips. ‘It will last his time, I 
expect, anyhow,’ he murmured. 

“What! You mean you think he’s not long for 
this world?’ she asked, and he nodded. 

‘He’s half paralysed down one side,’ he said. She 
had to hold the pen for him when he signed his will 
the other day. tiene his signature.’ 

‘His willl’ repeated Mrs. Pierpoint dryly. ‘Ah, 

you're quite right, Mr. Wadeburn. The young woman 
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is certainly doing her best! Between you and me, she’s 
a little baggage! ... However...’ 

‘Come, come, Mother, she is his wife, anyhow,’ said 
Deborah. 

“Yes, and as a good a wife as a crank like that 
deserves,’ declared Mrs. Pierpoint. ‘Making every 
allowance for his state of mind, his behaviour was 
scandalous — frightening helpless women with a pistol 
like that! ... I hope, Mr. Wadeburn, you took the 
opportunity of bringing the seriousness of his conduct 
home to him before he left. I don’t want an invalid 
pestered, mind you, but something ought to be said to 
him! It’s no use asking my husband to do anything of 
that kind. He’s far too good-natured. He won’t have 
him prosecuted or put in an asylum or anything!’ 

‘I’m afraid I didn’t improve the occasion,’ mur- 
mured Wadeburn. ‘I just let the beggar alone.’ 

Mrs. Pierpoint sighed resignedly and put her head 
back and half shut her eyes. Her pale lips seemed 
to be moving mechanically. ‘And how about the other 
strings to the young woman’s bow?’ she demanded 
‘soeinek ‘Has anything been heard of that man Mc- 

ntosh —or Preston, or whatever his name was?’ 

‘He has gone,’ said Wadeburn. “They tell me he 
sailed for Calcutta yesterday.’ 

‘So much the better,’ observed Mrs. Pierpoint. ‘As 
for that youth, Tun Baw, he is, as perhaps you know, 
Mr. Wadeburn, being transferred. I literally couldn’t 
have him in the station after what has happened... 
so undignified .. . even if it was a question of humour- 
ing a maniac. His moral outlook is perfectly hope- 
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less, too. He protests his intentions were honourable! 
... Lhe phrases the a picks up!.. If I hadn’t 
come into the hut when I did, I don’t suppose anyone 
would have discovered his dealings with that woman. 
My husband would never have found out.’ 

‘Oh, come, I say!’ said the Commissioner. ‘I had 
my eye on him.’ 

“You never would!’ persisted his wife. ‘No more 
would Mr. Bruce or anyone. And, by the way, James, 
as you are there, I want you to drive me to the Bruces’. 
I told Miss Bruce I should be looking in soon after 
tea. There are several little matters I have got to 
arrange with her. Tell them to bring round the buggy 
—the grey pony. Deborah, you will look after Mr. 
Wadeburn while your father and I are away, won’t 
your I want you to show him —’ 

‘All right, my angel, I’ll look after him,’ said Debo- 
rah. ‘I know what you want. You needn’t tell me. 
You want me to show him the view of the lake from 
the further end of the compound. I'll take him on to 
the promontory ck dum.’ 


The sun had finished its furnace work for the day 
and had gone down behind Mindaung Hill in the 
west. The lake lay placid and silvery pink. The 
further bank ihe flat and distinct, all the foliage 
a dull indigo; the pagodas and the palms standing 
very stiff and upright. Out at the end of the shelving 
promontory, at the very edge of the water, stood a 
dead tree on the bare branches of which a bevy of 
long-legged, long-necked white egrets were clustering 
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for the night. The black tree limbs looked as though 
they were laden with snow. There was a great deal 
of flapping and fluttering among the late arrivals. 
Here the light was right for reflections and in the 
water the darked forked boughs were mirrored and 
all the goings and comings, all the shiftings of that 
living snow-drift were faithfully reproduced on a back- 
ground of salmon pink. 

Deborah and Wadeburn stood together on the pro- 
montory where, by the lake edge, cool sleepy ripples 
lapped the sand. They looked out on the trees and 
the birds and the lake surface shimmering there like 
so much mother-of-pearl. They had not spoken a word 
yet, though they had been five minutes alone together, 
and when Deborah did at last break the silence, her 
words did nothing, it seemed to Wadeburn, to give him 
the lead for which he had been fumbling in tremb- 
ling silence ever since they quitted the house. 

‘Honestly, now, do you think the Fleckers will make 
anything of it?’ she asked. 

Her question seemed, in a round-about way, to be 
hinting at the peril of unhappy marriages. It made him 
vaguely miserable. “Heaven only knows!’ he murmered 
with his head down. ‘It lies with her. . . . Of course 
it’s a toss up, though, upon my word, if they can only 
exercise a little decent—’ He broke off, to exclaim 
piteously, ‘I say, though, Miss Pierpoint, I wish you 
wouldn’t talk about them. That woman has got on 
my nerves. I’ve never been so glad to see the last of 
anyone as I was of her! She’s—’ 

“She’s what?” 
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‘She’s a damned nuisance, that’s what she is! She’s 
always cropping up—coming in between me and 
things that are worth a million of her! It’s she who’s 
preventing me from feeling now what I felt when last 
youand I| were together. | felt — oh, Lord, what didn’t 
I feel then! ...and now... oh, Heavens!’ 

She gave a kindly laugh. “Got on your nerves, has 
she?’ she said. ‘Ah, well, I knew you were frightened 
of her.’ 

He looked at her, puzzled, his despondent head a 
little raised. “What do you rnean?’ he asked. 

‘I mean that she told me once you were frightened 
of her,’ she made reply. 

He lifted his head higher still. ‘Frightened, eh? 
When did she tell you that?’ he asked. 

“When I spent that night with her. She said you 
had bolted off to the District bungalow to escape her.’ 
Regarding him sideways, she gave another little 
laugh. ‘She didn’t seem to think much of your cour- 
age,’ she said. 

“By Jove, it was pretty much what she said to me, 
too!’ he murmured. ‘Why didn’t you tell me this before?’ 

‘Did you want me to know you were frightened of 
her?’ she demanded. 

“Yes, I did,’ he returned. And she’s not the only 
one, either. I’m frightened of your mother. She 
doesn’t approve of me. I don’t know how I’m ever 
going to get her to... I declare, I’m beginning to 
be frightened of you!’ 

‘Come, now, you weren’t the other day, you know,’ 
she reminded him. 
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‘Ah, the other day! That’s just what I’ve been 
saying. It was different then. ... It was wonderful! 
...I1 felt I could have said anything then, and 
you wouldn’t have minded. ... You mustn’t, for 
Heaven’s sake, think I’ve changed my mind. It’s not 
that—only it all seems so dificult now. It’s wonderful 
still, but it’s not all so dead certain as it seemed to 
be. I felt I had practically persuaded you then, but 
now I don’t feel certain of anything. Oh, dash it all, 
Miss Pierpont, it is all right, isn’t it.’ 

‘It was all right a week ago!’ she said. ‘I told you 
I shouldn’t change.’ 


They were surprised, half an hour later, on the 
promontory by an emissary despatched by Mrs. Pier- 
point to see what they were up to. ‘I say! I say! 
What’s this?’ said the Commissioner, when he came 
near enough to see. ‘What are you doing, Deborah?’ 

Deborah disengaged herself, but not in the least 
hurriedly, and faced her parent in the gloaming. ‘It’s 
perfectly all right, Father,’ she informed him. ‘We 
were very soon coming into the house to tell you all 
about it. You would never have guessed, would you?’ 

‘I’m not so sure about that,’ said James Pierpoint. 
‘I suspected something was afoot a week ago, at 
Yebyu, at tiffin at this young man’s house. I have 
a judicial eye, remember. I’ve seen so many people 
in the dock. I know the signs of guilt. Look here, 
youre very young, Wadeburn. How many jears’ 
service have you got?’ 

‘Never you mind his service, Father,’ said Deborah, 
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taking charge. “‘He’s quite old enough to know his 
own mind! After all, you had only three years’ ser- 
vice yourself when you married. I know what 
you've been sent out to say — that we shall be getting 
fever if we hang about any more by the lake. Well, 
we're coming in. You can go on ahead and break it 
to mother, if you like. Dear old mother! Once we’re 
able to persuade her that she arranged the whole 
thing she'll be perfectly happy.’ 

Said the Commissioner, ‘From what she told me in 
the buggy just novv, I gather she thinks that already.’ 
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